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Ilia growing demand for the original edition of thede 
Chapter^^^ Mucation, ^ Bijggested iK^me,th8 proprrety 
of issiiingjn edition tl&t sheilocoinl within easyieHoh of 
a larger pnbfjo, work^haB had oon^derable 

U P 

carrenoyin the tlnited States, and th^t there hare b^a 
made translations of it into the French, German, If^li^n, 
Bussian, Hungarian, Dutch, and Danish langnagps,* pro 

_ ® B 

facte which harTTurtfer encouragei! me toobeliere that at 
ho£e an edition fitted by lower price for wider oiroulation 
is called for. 
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No alteration^ hare been made in the te]^ In the 

IJ j .j 

absence of more prdfising ocdipaiioni I ihc^ LaTa)snk' 
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' To which ns 7 nom (1884) be r4ded BpaiM, i(W]ib,'BohAiyC 
Oreek, Japanew and Ohinese. i ’ ' b 




^As tie more eipeneivefiifcDf pattd lijthe lafiie 
Ijnn ns continue ^n Bale, it is needful tht orders 
for tie one or Ib otki stouli Baj wliicli is desireJ, 
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Fob this Index the aauior is indebted to F. H. Coi^lM 3 , 
Esq., of Edgbaston, Birmingham, whp pVery^’kiidly 
yolnliteor^d to prepare it for him*. * 


A. 

» 

ABSTBACT-BonttrcEs and tbelr indutrial applicalloai, l6| thoie of 
abitract-concrele, 17. 

“ Accomplisbtneatstthe.'^ia a lady’s edacatfon, 3 

Accoontant, the facility acqnired by one, 4? t Motaro. a strict. IflS-S 

Activities, dassification of the, B 

JEsthetic coltore, the value of, |3-S 

Agriculture, aided by Chemistry, 19, and by Biology, 20 s. 

AmmemeDts and Belaxatioos, the knowledge aiding the, 33-41 

Anatomy and BotanreA caltivaOng the^memory, ts 

Ancestors, their vighur compared with our own, ' 

" Animal, a ^ood,” the ned^ity to be, 34,133 
Animals, their Tearing stndi^ more thaa oi caiiiitens ioi| cneir 
vital processes allied tomanA, 933) theu energies depend^t upon 
their kinds of food, 14l , , 

Appetley, Mr,, on banters, 143, 149 ■ J ♦ v • 

Applause, the general desire fgr, 4 
Arithmetical Troths should be tanght in th^concrete, 67 
Ascetkiim and its Belation to SducatioDal Sysfemi, 60 
Astronomy, its iiidtutrial appKcatioo, II . * 

Aveyron, the Wild Boy o^ 61 • 


B* 

BiooW) '•ThorelatlveT8lne«)fkniJVled^7 6' i *"• , 

Battles, history is largely composed of thdr S^scilptioiu, 29 •, 

Bdtatfi gbysical, in women Ignors kUnctive th^ erodltlon. 16 
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Btlirfi, the growing direrri^ H,®® ° 

Bernard, M, Clande, on the rnnctfons of the UTsr, ISS 

Biology I applicetioli to agricoltnfh, 20 ' c, ° <i° 

Bodily Exercise, an aeedfol for girle asbo 78 ,lSl-S; in exce^, diminishee 
thonght. Ids ^ 

Body, the cost of nAnta<^&iBTemen,t to the, 163-8 
Bt)ok«, their edncational Talne otrer-nited, 26' 

Botany, iti ifltereet to Children, d , 

Bread and Batter; its too greet fregoency, 136, ^4 o. 

Brain reacts upon the body, the, 163-7 

Breakfast Boll, its nistory, 17 n 

Btimdl the l^sotf tangfat ojfilie, 135 „ d 

Batteries, their collodion and keeping cgMrate the powen of otuer- 
78 o r 


th* rea^g of, 22-29; ie 
for their after-life 7 100 ; 


0 . 
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Candlb, the penalty £)r playing with a lighted, 110 
Cardboard, figures cat in, 85 
Carelessness ; its rjatnral penalty, 108-111 
^terffillar as cn example of growth, 164 
^ntre of gravity in Scnlptnre, 36 
Chemistry; its indnstrial valne, 18 
Children, prevalent ignorance concerning 
• harshness to children a preparatian 

moral precocity eqnaljy dWmental with inteilectnal, 122; their 
love of fihit and sweets jnstlBed, 135-8 
Chprsalis, as an example of Development 164 
Citizen, the Knowledge othlch aids the functions of the, 29-33 
Civilization; its order,cand that of ednc^on sboi^ be similar, 68, 89 - 
Class{ics, Public Og^nion the madvs for teachingchem, 2; and Mathe- 
%iatics form an ftsignificant part of a pepper Corricalam, 5-6 
Clothing is a development of decoration, 1-4 ; the natnral penal^ for 
0 its reckless trea^ant,410; shgnli^ suffice to prevent an abiding 
sensation of cold, 146-51 • 

<Coal-mining;Ha SaUare,'froc lock of gediagical knowledge, 21 
Cold; its UU^tots oif^e develcpment of cludren, 23, 146-51 
Colobrs; children’s delight in pointing, SO* 

^mlm, Dr. Andrew, on Bie aavanta^ of Pmit in Diet, 136-7; on the 
Importance of snffldent Cldhhig, 150 
Commands. Farenta shonid give few, 134; hot whan given they should 
• be decaaiv^ did coniistent, JS5 

Comte, Mi--*rrfie Ednoation of Uie GBffid shipild accord with that of 
man^diWnsideredhistori^ly, 87 . 

ConmtelBsienoei, amf thefr lndastiul ^ipUcattons, tne, 13 
^^opatTomtbe ylgU oUng allUrlMons, the aim of edncation, 7; 
Q^^ofoSoCiaty, PwrenlB, azm ChSBteo relatiT^ considered) 96-101 1 
the‘t}^iitloDs of goodindhaidt loa. 

" Cfoolfa Idan be fieot^’'6 

Crainmliig Bjitains, mfediiMroM rea^ IfiT-JO * 
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Coltnre, the deeinbleiiees of nni 
^thetic, and its inobabk mti 
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10) the present rahw of the 
croue, sa>a6‘ 
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Dantx, a knowledge small consoUtioa In tronble, 2/ 

hmision shonld be nsga by Parents in commands, 125 • 

Decoration in PiimitiTB S^etiea precedes dress, 1-f ' 

Degeneiating, are wb7 1S6 , 

DespotiBm in the State indnpei Despotism (n Edncsddh, Si * 

Development; its long dotation in Children, 61; of the mind, 65-72 ; 

an increase of stroctnre retards increase of size, 184 ■ *, 

Discobolns, illnatrates ignorance pf the law of momentnm, (])e, 66 
Diet. (See Food.) • ' • • 

Digestion,ichemicm changes in, 135 ; the organs of, smaller in dsilised 
than in savage races, 146 ; arodnctive or lassitnde, 1^3 
Discipline; Science snperior toWgnan ibr cultivating the jndgment 
and for moral diacipUne, 41-47; of nature not wholly snmclent for 
edacadon, 60; of nnavoidable consequences or the penalties of 
Nature, 101-21; failnre of artificial criminal eodes, 104; flngliell 
school discipline less severe than the French, Ifl; the aim of, 
should be to produce a self-governing being, 125 •« 

Disease, the permanent damage done by, 14 

Drawing, when and hiAr to teach, 7B-84 ; apparatos tor bmohing pe|^, 
spective, B3 * 

Dress. (5sb Clothing.) • 

Drinking without Thirst, its qjils, 13, 146 
DmnkeqnesB, accompanied by physical degenefntyt 103, IJl 


Eatiks withont hunger, Us ev4s, 13, 146 * s 

Edhcadon at the present timwa matter of ^nstam andprejqdioe, 6, The; , 
ideal, a tral^g in each snbject proportidbate to ^ value, 10. < 
The omissions and vicesgif our present^ystem, 34; and i|e td^on 
to the oontemporaiy social state, 60-6a, 99-101.- SThe past and 
present systems compared, 53^6^ Jt ihoiild eonforgi ,with tin 
evolation of the facnlties, 59-62. Sbovld be a repedtUm^in little 
. of dvllizatlon, 68, 89; afld shonld oommenn'in In&acy with 
objM laaaons, 73 a * a * • • 

Electrim^ en^ iti indnsfrU ajitiu^oDa, IS , 8 ' ■ 

Enio)iona.‘Qie prdtailing ignorance of1hi4r natm, 3S a 1 
&nplrical ihoiiid precede die rational.in^ncadon, 60 ' V a 

Employera and em^oyed; their idddonanbonkl bMlotea , 

Energy in well-fed races ie greater than tM ili-fiBd, 141-a • 

Englbh and Qennaa Bare; their ^dve chaiaetetl, 137 • • 

XhnrUsb ahd Fcnden Inbombn msdnared. d43 * 
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firm, npprearioii of ooe, followed by the ucendeocy of pother, B3 ' 
Eniclid, BD attractive stndy when tdihreeaad to the understanding, 87-88 
STola^n of, the focnltip shonld be the basis of education, the. 89-62. 

The lewb of mentfil evolntion, 65-72 ' ti: <■' 

Examinations cause &e ^qniiemenl; of tmoTgonis^ knowledge, which 
is soon forgOTten. 27 . 

Exstcise, bodily, ol n^fa^>for girls saboys, 11^1-5 1 in excess diminishes 
thSnght l[63 ° 

Eye, on ina^ce of &cnlty developed thimngh fonetion, 42 
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ExoDL^suire developed by the pefformUnce of their functions, 43 
Eamily, prevalent Cgworence concerning the rearing of a, 22-39 and 
■ its management, 94 ' 

Eamily Government, Richter on the present chaotic state in, 9^ 
Earaday, Frofeeaor, on the deficiency of judgment in society, 44 
Fatigue of body or brain ibonld be fallowed by desistance, 13 
Featares of young childrtttesemble those of a savage, 122 
Feelings react upon the r^ective powers, the, 40 
FaUenoejg—Indolence is not natural to children, 71 ; the importance of 
Indlvidnal dBivity in children, 91 ^ 

Food, to be beneficial should be varied, 20, 144-5 | sufficient in quantity 
—appetite being a natnral guide, 134-8 ; B|pd for children highly 
^ • nutritions, 138-46 ; the easy ffigestibility of a Fre%ch dinner, 145 ; 
' food as well as clothing is OKeesary for maintaining the heat of 
the body, 1^-50 * 

Forbes, Sir John, on the present division of time in girls’ schools, 159 

Fruit, childrei^B love flir, also its digestibility, 135 

Friendship, between parents and chudren, shonld be cnltivated, 115-21 
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vHoMES of cbildren develop the iystem and pfepara it for after life, 12 
iSenlns as welkas'9cienci necessary to attain the highest results, 39 
^Oeographypin teaching, physical, tbould precede political, 27 
Uwlogy^ its industrisl applications, 19, 21 1 a knowledge of increases 
the poetry of nature, 40 o o 

Peometryo its industrial uses, 17 i its lesjona should commence empiri- 
oally with mo^eJa, and aftegwards proceed to the rational witli 
Euclid, Si-ai i Jnvowttonat Osomslfv, 88; Frofeosor Tyndall, on 
rendertag itUttractivs^ST . u ' ‘ 

Grammr ^ing after llngf^ Uot^lcally, shonld be tanght after it, 

ProUE^ ifaffbeted l^%ie food jonsnnAd, ISMl ; and by the tempera¬ 
ture Aperienced, 147-8 f *in increase of sixe retard inctease of 
tfroenue. 164 .! . > 
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Hapfinub, leffardsd u • ledtifflato sim, 51 ■ faroimbb to pliTiloal 
aitl mAiM action, 70, 69-1l3; 16S • 0 

Hardening theorf, ita ill efiecU on, children’s healftj>147 
Health, ita importance for all acCiVitieB, I3-IS, 1S8, iBs; some canses 
. and effects of ill-heaipi, 13,147, IS7) aO^jted oVer-itndT', 167>tO j 
ita preaeiration a duty, 171 » • * 

Heart, influeniSea affecting its nation^ 16S * ' 

H^t, ita science and ipdnatrial spplicationB, 1B n 

Hmdity and the tranamiaaiDn of defects, 67, 9^t lihewias of those 
catiBed by orer-atndy, IBS , 

Hktory, considered part a| » good education, 3 ; it^woitblasaBesa*w 
now taoght, 11, 29 j as it snonld be taught, 30-3 
Hnxley, ProfWaor, aa true acianoe aad religion, IS 


I. 

loNoBANOB, the Tarions effects prodnced by par&tal, 23 
Impulsiveneas ahonld be arolded by parents, U4 
Indefinite in edncation sbonld preoMe the definite, the, 65 
Indolence in children is nnnBtnral—Fellenberg, 71 * s 
Insects, their collectiiHi and keeping cnltiTate the powers of (fiMemtlqQr 
77 

Instincts of an infant, sIlf-preserTatiTe, 13. They show ^lat pngressitt 
should be from the simple to the^mpUx, 73 * • 

Interest, the adTantages of doing work with, 91 
Imimtionol Geometry, 88 


K. 

• 

Ejmsslet, Mr, his writings against oyer-cnltarS| l33 a 

Knowledge, the importance of knowing its rslativs Tslne^ 5| and Hii* 
cipline form the two T/ln|8 of eiW acqujpement, 11) Batlonal 
superici to Empirical, 21 f it should be organized, and not merely 
acquired, 167 * 


Laboubebs, English and Foreign compa^, 143 , 

language inferior to Science* lor cnltiTatlog the^jodgmeat and, tha 
memory, 43 »*» *s. 

Learning by rota inlhrloT to ^f-instnictioD, {7 i and gow IglUng Into 
disuse, 54 • • , • • 

Lehman, on the quantity of CaiVonie itgld w i y ita d t^'ChOdtolt tnA 
Adnlta, 149 , 

Leisnra, the oocnpationa ol^ 9^ 83-41 t'- • 

Liebig—Clothing la an eqalralant for a certain amonnt of fbUt U9 ' 
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piesen/i falla^below Its possible diinitioD,''l4 j the Tables of 
, Mortality rtow lis licreased length, 166 „ ” 

Ugfat, the ecaence of, and its indnstrial applications, IB 
LiTelibood,- gaining a (indirect self-areserration), flie knowledge which 
best aCs, 16-2J* • c ‘ 

Locke, John, og line intilitir of yerf serere poniahment, HI 


M. 

MaoHDraaT, its all-preTs^ing nse, 17 

Mann, Horace—“ Enncation consists too mnch at present in tiling, and 
c sotVointw,” B1 

Marcel, M.—" OramniBi is not a Bteppiffg'‘stone,bnt the iinisbing instru¬ 
ment” 66 ; We^ts and Messnrea^Aonld be tanght by the nge of 
fliodelB, 67 ; ^he Child shonld be sEown the relation of the parts of 
, an objRffit, 74 ; the Mind, it is'^better to discurer than be told, 91 
Mathematics indispensable for the arts of constmction, 17 ; (Uid Classics 
form an insignificant part of a proper corriculam, S 
Maxims, of At are r^ted to psjcholo^c principles, 39 ; and Bnles for 
parental ^dance^dUrg 

Memory and Jndgmee^wtiTated by science, the, 42-4 
Mimbeanand the word^nnpossible,’’ 87 

Modem life, 4fiMcreasing strain necessitates a sonnd constitntion, 132, 

%oderation to be need and moderate results expected, 122 
Montpigne—“ S(;aToir par c®ur n'eat pas sgaviiir,” (4 
Mortality, and the effects of c(^d on infants abroad, 149 ; Tables of, 
show an i^reased leojrth of life, 166 
MnltiplicationeTable sbonla be taught experimentally, 64 
Music based on science, 37 ” 


N, 

NATOBai, History trains the powers of ObserratiDn m children, and 
u shoultt be encouraged,'77, 113 „ 

Navigatbn an industrial application of astronomy, 19' 
dBeatness inoalcated by the noturai penalties for untiiliness, 106-7 
Kerre, the t^eiJs on me heart of irritating the ragns, 165 
Newton, an example of patiance, 87 “ 

^oremy, ane«f the erils of oTer-legislation in the, 134 


0 . 

fhehbiihfiprtanGe in commencing education, 66, 7*4-89 
ObHceaiidD, important to enltirata 8ie powers ol^ 66 
<Opimo|d, (henarte^nTohitipna a%cting, 60-63 
OMtmcpt in dress predptniA^tes orm use Anong sarages, 1-4 
OW)4tndr, some hutucee at and ininiles brooght on br. 167-lTO 
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36 I child^'i in dtfmld! be made li 


PAizmsa.i 

incenaTe to dniriiiE,' 80 , 

Falmei^ii’l, iKnrd, " Au Childfsft us bom GoM#' 96 0 

Paper, childim’B powers of numipolatios incre^ b^ editing objects in 

Faroots, thdi duties pr^de those of the'd^ezi^ 9) the knowle^ 
which dds them in rearing chldren, 32-9 ; their condodt Ui 
children’s tsIatiTely eonsidered, 96-101, lOS, 111-113 ; Ihurcond^t 
and not childienis perversity a freqnent caose of disorder, ffKi 
mostly considered as “friend-snsmles,'’ IfB j zqezims and rales to 
tbeif guidance, 121-99 . 

Faitticalars in edncatign sho|dihprecede tb^generolizafttn,^!, 67* * 

Penalties, the natural, consiatred for the lighter offences, 101-113 ; and 
for the more serions, 113-2t a * , . ^ 

Perspective, when and how to teach it, 93 i its prwtieabili^, 91 
Pestalozzi—Education aboald conform to mental evolntion, 69 | hll 
practice did not conform to the priudplea of bis system, 69-66 ; 
education should begin in infancy, 72 
Physiology, ignorance of ita principlea ia 
a knowledge of it is necessary for hr 
Picture, its true theory is that of objects pi 
FiUans, Professor—Children when property 
play, 92 . 

Poetry, scientific principles necessary to true, 39 j acience is itself poetic 
40 

Precocity,in tellcclual sMonld be disccmraged, 64; likewise ^oral precoci|g, 
122 ; its ultimate effect is a falliub short in size and power, 164 • 
Fromptings^of nature should be obeyed, 13 • * 

Psychology, its guidance needgd by parents and teacherd^26, 29, 63 | Its 
principlea rmderlie the maxima of art, 39 • 

Public Schools and their Teaching, 22 ; their discipline, fl)0, 121 
Punctuality, to be milled by^be use of its natfiral ^ualty, 108 


active of ill^iealtb, 13-16 1 
children, 28 
on a plane, 94 
.light y happy as when at 


• E. , 

RAn.wxT making reguldtec^ by Geometry, 17 ) children a Itstlesinesa 
in travelling by, 99 * ' a * * 

Reluations and Amuseipen^ the knowfedge wnich aiSa 33-41 
Religion and Science, Professor Hnxlsy off, 46-7 • 

Richter, his description of the chaotic state'of moral 6dacatl9n, 9&| 
“Pastrop gonremer," 124 e 9 •• • 


s. • 


• s' 

* Sf kvoia pu cffior n’est pas squoir ’’-■'iftal 
Scbools, the Public and their XeMhing,*^ i tbet 
English and Emnign'oompBied, 137 tbs 

IKO-AI ** * ' 
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^enlptan tiig^ on t^jirinciplai of scienco, 38 " 

^ence, ita truths are'of intribsic ralne, II and its Inaos* 

' trid nseg, 20 g anderlies lot, 3fi-41 g is fwli^c, 40 g enltirates tho 
niBmpry and jndgment, 4^-44 g ttnd fOsteis r^lgiOT, 45-47 g 
the fmiTers^^eed for, 47 g thi Cinderella of^lcuowledge, 49 g 
arolree f|Dlu its forresponding ait, 69 ’ 

Se!f-control, n^d^ to pvents, 123 

£el&goTemed, the aimtif edn^tion is to pradnce a being, 125 
Self-inetTnigian to be enconra^d, 69, 89 g its lasting, advantages, 90-3 
^If-preservation is primariljr itnporftnt, 8 g'the knowledge whic|j aids 
Direct, 1^15 g andlndirect, or paining a Hv^ihood, 16-22 " 

Self-rennnciauon neceHarj to scientific man, Professor T]rni}^ on the, 

fc •*®* « . a ■ 

Mif-will ifi Children not to be TegrettM,d27 

Simjjfid in Education shonld precede th^complez, the, 65 
fiodSl ObseiTanoes shonld be noted in*Eiatoi 7 , 31 g Social Phenomena 
are the phefiothana of life, 33 * 

Society, its goodneSi is dependent on the nature of its citizens, 9, 33 ; 

•“Is ignorant of its own ignorance ”—Professor Faraday, 44 
Specie!, theif nnmber in Botany and in Zoology, 43 
Bn^r, its importancfi as Food, 135 

Sympathy, children’s dfibe for, 73-77 g the regret for offending Tariea 
with the amount dl. 120 


T. 


Vbbft, wbylbatalognad as a sin, 102 g its natnral penalty, 119 
Time, Systematized Education will increase the amount of Leisure, 34 g 
its divisioa at various schools, 159-61 
Tyndall, Professor,^ Inductive Enqmry, 45 g on teaching Geometry 
attractively, 87 


V. 


YAOOihlTiaii, a possible vise of degeneration,* 187 
‘VegetBrjpism entails diminished eitet^, Ui-44 


w. 


tFHippiB% JnvenUe Olininpls not preyentive of crime, I3I 
WtN, i^>. On the lational metnod of teanbing geometry, 84 
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Bth Thouean^. 

(with an AFFSNDIX DEa’liNO with CBITimn.) 

t • 

in one toI. 3to. cloth, )ipce 16>, 

FIRST .PRINCIPLES. 

bON'BBNTS. 

Fabt L—Tab tTNENoWABUt.’ B. The Ij^ifomition and £<IDU« 

1. Religion’end Science. B. The Direction of Motion. 

2. Dltimete Beligiona Ideas. 10. Th« Rhythm of Motion. 

3. Ultimate ScieOtiBc Ideas. |1. RMpitnlation, CriticUm, nnd 
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tl^ phenofhena of all orders which each soclstywpfesentB-Hwnitltate an account of its 
m^lfolDgy, Ita pbyflo^gy, on^ (if a sohety harliig a known history) Its dorslopment. On 
the other han^ tSa cotleeted Extf^p^ serving as untboritlea for the statements In the 
TCbles, are (Qr, rather will he, wheij^e Work Is complete) dasoiflRd primerlly occordlng 
to Ui^klnds ofjthenomeDB to which ^sy refer, and secondarily according ^he societies 
BXlilbltiDg these ^eoomena; ao that ei^ kind of phenomenon aa It is lU^ayed in all 
■oaetiea,^nay bq aeparatoly atudled with conraolsoM. 

^ furtiiST^plasetloS^l Aay sadr that tSe daubed comp^ttona and digests of maberiali 
to be thus brought toj^^er undergo title of ileKn{|h('M AwfotOgv, are Intended to appply the 
■tudeut of Sodali^eoce with data, gtapdlDfhtowazds his conciasl^s Id a relation like that 
In which ft£(!&hsts ot the dMi^nres andtranetJefk of different types o| azUmals stand to the 
eo^a^ 0 De ol^e blofQgl%^ Until, thfi% had then eu^ systemaUo deeerlptions of d!ffmn( 
hinds of orgaiOimt, as aiido tt posalVlB to cotspace the ooonezlona, and forma, and aetksu, 
lyd model of of their parts, tba Scioncf of Ufa could mike no pn«T^. Ahd In 
^.tta&sfr, hofoTt khwa 01 ^ %9 raiohad in Sodoloi^, gangajjsatlona harinjf a certain^ 
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*|naklii|{^liBm worthy t^bo called ecleatinc, then Biut ca delilta aefiailti of tha Intfita. 
tloas and actloDs of Bocl^ttea of Tarloiu typei, in Tiriosa of evidBtioii, m 

uranged u'tO|ftiiaiBh tbe meana pf KadUy McerUlQlnip what mcUI «h«DOaBBa art 
liabltaBU7aaaociated. ^ ® • • 

fiespectlDff the UbSiatlpn, derlaed for the pprpoea of exb|^ltinK”iyda] phunDnAfia In i 
conrenlii# way, I may explain that the primary ala has *e«ii y |o vesont ehem that thatr 
relatiosa of Blmnlt&Delty and raccesslon may lie aeeg at oaf view. Aa naed ftir dOUiKUnR 
tmdTlIized sodetleB, coocerolog which we have no reoirda, the UbuJar lOmi eerrsa only I 
display ^e^arious aodal traits u tKey are %nnd to co-exiaL Bot aa used for daldlhUiif 
Bodetles having known hietorla, the caboUr form Is so employed ai to exhibit not Mily 
the cpunexions od phenomena exlatlng at the aame Urns, bat aUo the connaxioni of phano* 
mens tb|p eneceed one enotber. By riding horiiogtalJy across I TiMs ftaly pvlodi 
there may be gained a knowledge of thV traits of all orders displayed by the sodety it tb>a 
period; while by lading down each co}§idq, t^ere may be gained a kno|rlBd|b of th« 
modlficaUoiiB which each trait, stTQctnra^ or BiitctloDB), nn^iiwsiit dtulng ncceaalra 
^eitods, • « • 

Of CDOtSB, the tabnlar form fblfili these porpoies but approximately. To proaerre, con plats 
aimnltaileUy In the lUtement of facts, u read f^om side to side ofJ^^Tables, hu proTvf* 
ImpracUcablo; here mncb had to be Inserted, and there little; so that complsta*emro- 
spondence in lime could not be maintained. Moreorer, It has not been poislble to carry out 
the mode of claeslflcallon In a tbeoretlcally^conplete manner, by Increasing tha nnmber gf 
colomns as the daases of facts multiply In the course of ClTUlsatJo% To repres^t truly tha 
progress of things, eadi column should divide and lub-dlvldeln sucArive ages,so si to lo<U-l 
cate the successive differentiations of the phenomenk But typographical dlfflcuU^sBava 
negatived this; a great dgal has had to be left In a form which most be accepted afanply a^ 
the least unsatisfactory. % * 9 

The three Dlvlsfons conkttutlog the entire work, comprehend ihree|^up o(%>clctf^i<* 
(1) UnciviUted 3iKi4titt; (2) Cit^ittd SocUtUi—Sitinct^or Decayed; Q) CMUeed 
Recent or fSfill Flouri$hmg. These divlsians have at preset rea ched the following etagci 
ItiviBioN I.— C^nctoiliiei Societici. Commenced In lBd7 b'^^^taiiiVeDtlenmn 1 flntt 
engaged, Mr. David Dukoak^.a. (now Professor of Logic, ^c., In the Prestdency CoUeg|i| 
Madras), and continued by hi^knee be iftt Englacd, this pait of the work is complete.^ ll 
p^talns four parts, Inclodiiw '"^pea of Lowest Bacea,"|flie '*Kegrlto lUc||f** tbi 
** Malfpo-Polynestan Races^Jp '* AMcan Races," tbs ** Aslailc Races," | 0 d the " AmerlciB 
w , • • 

■ DiYai«!< JJ.—CInliiid Sbffe«»-^x(i)irf or Dtuyii Od Bill pirt of Ma yrork Drtl 
BicWAaxi BcBirpio bsi been en^ged ^cb Jutoary^lBfS.' The Ont i iyt alaiagt, iBclidlia 
tha four AncUnt American ClrlUntloiu, wu luned In Uanlf 1874. •Afecond lutalnial, 
containing ' Hebrawi ini Pbcnnlcllni,* will ihortly b^fciaod. ^ f 

DirnioH 111 .— CMlitcd BocicHo—lUcnt or SHB rakrtaWng- Of thh DIrtAin Uu flrn 
ingtalinant, pf-jnred by Mr. jAMga Goum, of Airew'i uiiEdlnbvVi OnIrMauii, 
wMljMnodln An,cnt,lS78. TlUa priienti.OiB EngUft ClTlUiUloiL cortn mn conos^ 
MrB|TBbrB,i and tha EitracU ocenpy acroity pa^ foils. Tha#^ part, maiBHiiflll V 
,nn cyicf. ftTiHn.i.R farm Uia Fraach CirfyiiUoP. la now in fts preay • s t^. 
The aacCBMlva parta banging to' thtaa uvcral di4ofobA iwAl at Intsmli, BIW 
Minpooed of different numban of Tibia dlfcfct Vombeii of .if,^ nia On* 
artllai SoclatlM occupy lour ptrta, cAcli Mtalnl^ i dom IhAmTiU^^th VtaV 
Mopanylng Extracta. Of tha DtrStan tsdpriilng Balnct ClruA Socla|^ Ih, tkt 
^lotalba four, and tha aectmlcsntiliu two. 'WbUSot tilftlsg OMlhsA^ooMUi, to« 

.Muordiof whOdfare ioaiiiGhiiiorBeit^alr0.%Aohoccnpta a^ltn^part. __l 
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EDUCATION.- 


CHAPTER T. 

i 

WHAT KNOWLEDQB 13 OP MOST WORTH P 

• • 

It has been trnly remarked that, in srder of time, deco* 
ration precedes dress.* .^mcjng people who submit to g^at 
physical TtuHpring tlmt they may ha7s*^them8elyea Jiani- 
Bomely tattoodS . extreijes o^Jemperature are boms,with 
kut little attempt at mitigation. Humboldt tells Iis that 
an Orinoco I^idian, though quite* regardless of, bodily 
comfort, wilh yet labour for a fortnight to purch^le pig¬ 
ment wherewith to make himself adn^red; and that tli9 
same woman who would not hesitate ^ leave her hat 
without a fragment of clothing ju, wguld not dare to 
commit such a breach of decorum as to go out unpainted. 
Voyagers coloured beads and ttinkets are much 

more prized by v^d tribes, than are calipoes er broadcloths. 
And the onec'dotes we ha^ of the’ways in which, whsn 
shirts and coats ore given, savag^ tom them tO some 
ludicrous display, show how completely the idea of orna^ 
ment predomin^l over that of use. Nav, ther| a^still 
more extreinu illustrations^ witnes^ tho loot nhiAted b)' 
Capt. Spke of hiS African attendants, who strutted about 
in their goat-skin mai^tles when,the weatl^r waa fine, but 
when it was wet, took thftn off, folded them up, ahd Wenf 
about naked, shivering in th9 rain I ^dee^the filets of, 
aboriginal life seem to iodioate that dr^ is develd^ *' 
of decorations And when viC remember tl&t eireK i ^ 
bursolves most think njore abontthe fidenev of ^bp fabric 
than its. warmth, anj} mors'about the ci^ than ti|p con*, 
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2 It K'Civions that the like relntionB hold with the min d. 

dantal .as •among bodily ^qaisitions, the orna¬ 
mental eemes before the nsefflir "Not^only in times paat, 
%|t alm'ost as macb in onr own era, that Snowledge whifth 
c6ndnc*B to pysonal well-being has been poAponed to tbaj; 
ig]}ich bringw applause. Isi the Greek schools, mnsic, 
poetry, rhetoric, and»a philosophy which, until Socrates 
^aughlj had but little bearing; upon action, were the 
dominant Inbjects ; whUe knowledge aiding the arts of life 
had a vely subordinate place. .And ki onr' own nniver- 
sAies and schools at the present ni'oment, the like antithesis 
holds.. We are guilty of something like a platitude when 
we fay that throughout hla after-career, a boy, in nine 
cases out of ten, applies his Latip and Greek to no prac- 
ticpl purposes. The remark ii^trite that in his shop, or his 
office, in managing his estate or Isis family, jp-^Tiymg his 
parj director of a'^bankopr a railway, ^le is very littlo 
aided by this knowledge he took so many years to acquire 
—so li^tile, that generally the greater part of it drops out 
of his memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin 
fidbtution, or allncleB to some Greek myth, it is less to 
throw light on topic in hand than for the sake of 


effect. If We inquire what is the real motive for giving 
boys a, classical edupation, we find it to'be'simply con¬ 
formity to public opinion. Men Qdrescr'l.li6ir chUdren’s 
minds os they" do theip bo^ie^ in the prevailing fashion. 
As the Orinoco Indian puts point before leaving''his 
hnt, not with a view tr any direct benefit, but' because he 
wi^ld be ashamed to,be seen without ih; ■>So, a hyy’s drill¬ 
ing ihgL^hm and Gree); is insisted on, nnt‘i>ecanBe of their 
iftrinsid'Vplne, bnt.th^he may not be disgraced by being 
{oniid ignorant of them—that he may ha"^ “ the edscation 
^f a gent}epian'’.'^tha badge marking a certain social posi- 
Ijon^'^'anif bringing a (sohseqnlnt respect. 

This paralin is Aill more 6learly displayed in the case of 
^19 (A'har sex. In the treatment of both mind and body, 
the ileoofhtnve ||len\pnt h^ cobtinaed to prefiominato in a 
greater d^^reevimong women t&namoSkg men. Originally, 
.vra.’nionA} MDnmxtnt oconpied &a attention of bou sexea 
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while in their edncation th6 nsefnl has of late beitt^ ^ iMh* 
ing oa the oitiamentE4- « {n neither* din^iiJ^ has this 
change gone so nrith Women. The wearingoil^-rin^u 
finger-rings, bracelets ; the elaborate dressings of the h^^^ 


the still occaHonal nse of paint; the imin^^ laSbnr ho' 


stowed in making habiliments sufficiently artrSotive; and 
tfte great discornfort tli^ will be sulftnitte^ to for the sake^ 
of conformity; show how greatly, in the attiring^f WornMn,' 
the desire of approbation oviyrideS the desire fqp warmth 
and convenience. And similarly in their education, the 
immense preponderance of ‘‘ accomplishments” proves hoW 
here, too, use is subordinated iff disj^ay. Dancing, de{)ort- 
ment, the piano, singing, drawing—what % large apace do 
these occupy ! If you ask ,why Italian and German are 
learnt, you will find that^ under all the sham reasons gi'An, 
the real TB!B!o% is, that* a knowled^ of those tongues *8 
thought ladylike. It if not tlRrt the nooks written in them 


may be utilized, which they scarcely ever are ; but that 
Italian and .German songs may be sunjf, and timt the 
extent of attainment may bring whispered odnliratiao^ 
The births, deaths, knd marriages of kfogs, and other like 
historic trivialities, are committed to memory, nq^ becan|B 
■of any direct benefits that can possibly I'esnlt from know¬ 
ing them ; h n^ bec ansg society considers ^hem pafts of a 
good educatio'^^lbcaJe the absence of sqph knowledge 
njay bring th^ contempt of ^hera. "When we have named 
reading, writing, snelling, grammar, arithmetic, and sow¬ 
ing, we have named about all the things a girl is tanghW 
with a viwr to thSif actual uses in lifh; and even some'of 
these have-mor^ inference to the good opinion gf ^btheiM 
than to immediate persQnalVvBlfare^ * 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that tninS, U 

with the body the ornani8nt»I*pr|CBdeB the flsmnl, j,t ia;‘ 
requisite to glance at its ratimjale. This lief gib the ftzst 


that, {rom the far past down even to the presents aociafc 
needs have sqfiordiqpEed individual neods,| and tW 
chief social need haa been ^e control ef i^divifnals. It 
is not, as we commo^yWuppose, tfiat there are iA govarBr^ 
■tnents but those of fbonarchs, and parliiAien^, BA 
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iCHtit^d anthnijn^^^inieso Bckncwledgeil^cfFenn^:{^ ar» 
pnpfil^mellted by oMlIr UDackDowledged oneB^tbat ^rov^np 
ur Btl ^rcle»'in wliicn e^ery man^or wnman striveB to be 
or qfeen orleBser dignitary. To get above some and 
Be rfrereneed by tMem, and to ^ij^pitiate ^bose who are 
above the nniversal sfra^le which the chief 

A^ygies of l^fe are expended. By the feccnmulation bf 
w'ealthj'by styfe'of living, by beauty of dressy by display of 
kvkowledge or intellect, each tries to Bubju^te others ; and 
Bo.nidB in weaving that ramified network of restraints by 
iwluch aocipty is kept in order, ift is not the savage chief 
only, whqj in formidable war-paint, with scalps at his belt, 
aims to strike awe into his inferiors f it is not only the 
belle who, by elaborate toilet, polished manners, and nu- 
merons accomplishments, strives to make conquests 
but the Bcholarpthe historian, the philosopher. Use their 
requirements to thrfsame end. V^c are none of us content 
wiMi quietly unfolding our owd individualities to the full 
ill alt directions; but have a resMcss cravip^aM impress 
oniwRdiFidualitieB updn othor^, and ki some way subordinate 
them. And this it is which determines the character of 
our edjfcation. Not what knowledge in. of mest real worth, 
U the eSnsideration ; hut what wQl bring most applause, 
nonour, respect—jjiiiat will most conduce to social position 
and influence—what will be most imposing. As, through¬ 
out life, hot what we are, but what we shall be thought, is 
the question ; so in edneatfou, the question“ is, not the in ¬ 
trinsic ygluH of Ifcnsv^edgSj so muclg as t»!lBHf. rtrin8ic effects 
thisv beipg^ur domin.-int idea, direct 
utility is scarcely more regained than by the barbaTiau 
,when filing his teeth and staining his nhils. 


^ If there, requires father evidence (tf ’the rude, unde- 
velupeff^ljiaracter of ov education, we have it in the fact 
that the comparative worths of different kinds of know- 
Jedm h^ft^beeiFfts yet scarcely qyeifc discussed —much le^s 
duA|BBd in«a methoffio way with definite results. Not 
only j^B^t th&l no ^onda^ 8f relative valnea has yet been 
,B^iwd upon; but the existence of hny Buch stantard has 
not beej Ct)ncftve4 in a ple^ mannertl And not only is it 
jthat ttte {xistoBce of such a stajidanf'has not been clearly 
oonseiyed ; 'hut^e need for it'seems bo have been scarcely 
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evenjwt** Meif read Ijooks on Ui^lopMy aiid 
leutareJon tkat; decide that their Mldran sUll h^ in- 
etmcted in these branohes' of knlfwledge, e^ws^allAOt 'h'a 
instructed in those ; and itll nnder the gc.idaiiee 
custom, or liking, or ejydiee ; without ,eTer-cot»<iJBrmft 
the enormous impi^rtanse oT determining ii) eoflW ration^ 
Way what thin^ are really most worth leamin'g. 
true that in all circles we hear occaisiona) lamarhe on rae 
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importance of this or the obhar order of information. lIsLt 
whether the de^ee of its importancefUstiBes the expenditure 
of the time needed to acquire it; and whether there^ro f o( 
things of more importance to which such time might be 
better devoted; are qneriel which, if raised at all, are' 
disposed of quite samdUarily, according to^prsonal pi«- 
dilections. It is true also, that ^owand^en, ws hoar 
revived the standing controversy respectiig the oom^ra- 
tive merits of classics and mathematics'. This controversy, 
however, is carried "on In’an empirical manner, witb no 
referencKtte aji ascertained oriterion ; and the question at 
issue is insignificant«when^«Dmpated wi^h the ^e^eral 
question of which it is part. To suppose that deciding 
whether a mathematical or a classical edacatiou isA^e best, 
in deciding’what is the proper cunn'culuTn, is much tho 
same thing as to suppose that the whote^of dietetics liesP if. 
ascertaining whether or not brOad is more nutritiro than 
potatoes! , • ' * 

The- questidb which we contend is of such tranioondent 
moment, i8,*%a^whffther such or >Buoh* knowledge is of 
worth, but what is ite Telqtivf wofthJ* When they have 
named certain advantages which a given course of study 


has secured them,persons are apt ^ assume that they hav^ 
justified themseU’es; quite forgettiqg that the adeuufte* , 
ness of ad^qlages is the pointy to be judge#. (Tthere 
is, perhaps, not a subjectHo which men dBVoI|f\ttanti5n 
that has not soi/tl value. A year diligently spent in getting* 
up heraldry, would ,ver^ posgibly givSaa little fnrtheji^ 
insight into ancient mannerl ani9 morals. >Ajiy on^'who 
should learn the distances ifctwecn all the*l!bwns m Eng¬ 
land, Aight, in the cOnrse of hie life, find one of uwcrOf 
the thoaBan#fiaote Ke had adt^n^d of,BOi^ sliAt eervioe 
when arranging aPjoamd^. Qathering together all the 
■mall gossip of a C«KinW> profitlesfl occnjjatioa as it wooU' 
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jet ocoaSipiiallj help to esta^liih i^pijx'^nsefal 
laiii —a* goojP&xample of* hereditarj> traDsmiseion. 
Bab inthcM cttssB, 'evSry one wonlil admit that there waa 
no proportion between the reqn«r^d labour and the probable 
BSUHSt. ^o one "would tolerate the proposal to devote 
BOme je^R of a boy’s time to 'gittmg SDch information, at 
the cos^u of much more valuably iniorftiation "which iie 
njgbt alee haw^ot. And if here the test 06 relative valaS 
is appealed |o and held ponclusive, then should it be 
appealed to and hel^ conclusive tbrou^out. Had vre 
tilne to master all subjects "we n^ed not be particular. To 
qdbte Che bid song :— , 
o 

Could a man be secoi^ 

That his days would endure 
As ol pht for B thousand long years, 
e thFngs might he know I 

Whal deeds might he do I 
And all without htjrry or gare. 

O o 

'IBaii-we that have hut span-long lives” mqgt ei^V bear in 
miqdponr limited time for oc^nisition. And remembering 
bow narrowly this time is limited, not only by the shorU 
ness o^dife, but also still more by the bnsinoss of life, we 
onght te be especially solicitous to employ what time we 
BbIvb to the greatfst advantage. Before devoting years to 
some subject "which fashion or fancy suggests, it is surely 
wfee to "w'feigb witdi great care the worth of the results, as- 
compared with the worth" of various alternative results 
which the same ^ears might bring i(j otliK^iS'e applied. 

In educatioh, then, ,.thi% is the question of qnestions, 
"which it is high time we disensSed in some methodic way.. 

S he first in importancn) though the last to be considered, 
(he problem—how to decide among the'conflicting claims 
of vat'^ui subjects on gur attention. Bcfd^ there oan be 
B''rationfi'pur7ncuJum, "we must ‘settle which things it most 
CosPerns ns to know ; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, now 
i.unfeHnnatqjj obsolete—ws mns^ datennine the relative 

volnto ot knowledges. ^ 

» u c • 

B 

Co.Vhls end, a measure of rslue Is the first r^nisite. 
And hazily, ^8(^ting thh true ndeasurti of "valne, as 
express^ ^ gmend terms, thuhe can b@ no dispute. Every 
,pne in uontendinlt for the "worth'of anp nartioular erder of 
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dcAa so br showing ^ ^tearing npoP 
• In replj to the questicA^ "Of wjiat naa is 
it the mathematician, lingnist, ftataralist, M* phili^pbei', 
’explains the way in whicS kis learning beneBoiallj ihffliencM 
action—saves ■ from evil or sacnres* g^d—^ndnlef^u 
happiness. Whei^the'te^dher of writing has dpq^ted oat 
how great an aM writing is to snccess in hnsines^—thaUs^ 
to the obtaintnent of snatenance—that is,| to satisfadC^y 
living ; he is held to have prpved his case. ^ And when the 
collector of d&d facts (say a nnpismatut) feilA to malce 
clear any appreciable e^jjots whioh these iacts oan nrodilcS 
on hnman welfare, he is obliged to admit tHht the/ are 
comparatively voineless. ifll then, either dirfctly or by 
implication, appeal to this as the nltiinate test. 

How to live ?—that is the essential question, for ns. 
Not how to live in the mere laateilal seqfe only, bat4n the 
widest sense. The general problem* wh^h oomprehends 
every special problem is—Hhe right raliitg of conduct in 
all diresAipns under aU circumstances. In what ^{ay ito* 
treat the body; in wthat w^ to treat the mind; ipjwhali 
way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring up a 
family; in y|hat w,ay to behave os a citizen; in ^bat way 
to utilize those sources of happiness which natare suppliea 
—how to nse all our faculties to the grgatest advanta^etf 
ourselves and others—how to live completely ? And this 
being the great thing needful fo^ ns ^ leam,'iB, by ODnw 
sequence, th0 great thing which education has .to teach. 
To prepare*tifc4i||r c^plete livingwis the function whioh 
education has to discharge ; and the only rational mode of 
judging of ’ an ednoatiadal course is, to judge in what 
degree it discharges such fnnctioc^ 

This lest, ueaer used in its entirely,hut rarely even pA 
tially ns^ aq^ ^sed then in a vague, half consciqA way* 
has to be applied consoiensly, methodically, oak uirongh- 
out all coses, ft behoves os to set before on!r8elves, and 
.ever to keep clearly,in view, qpmplete living |s*the eod to 
be achieved; so that in'briilging •!{% our ol^dven w% may 
choose subjects and methods of inatm^tion^With dSlibemtoi 
refer^ce to this end. Not only onglit we to ofiaSs Irom 
the mere nathinktUg Bdo|ftion of t^ oniTevt*ibBhion in 
education, which*fa^ luf befctw warranV thqA any othec^ 
faahiqn; bat we i^hat aUo rise above raw^mpio^ 
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ptjle of ’ judging ^^layed by tboBe &iore>«iib^gent 
people whp do best^^ some care m overseeinr the nnltiya. 


people whp do beslj^^ some care m overseeing the nnltiya. 
liqn of thei^ children s nbnds. 'It mnat not suffice simply 
Jte IhinJe t]]at such or such infoeiWtion will he useful in 
'Mt 4 t 4 ife, 61: that this kind.of knowledge isoof more prac¬ 
tical valuB'^Bn that; but we rflilBh seel^ out some process 
' cstintating their respective values, 8Cf»that as far tW 
pfawible ,we map' positively know which are mtest deserving 
• of attention. ,) 

CoubtlesB the task if difficult—perhaps nhver to be moro 
■jhan agprozimately achieved, l^t, considering the vast- 
nesS ot tbrf interests at, stake, its difficulty is no reason 
lor pusillrfhimonsly passing it by; butorather for devot¬ 
ing every energy to its mastery. 'And if we only proceed 
^ systematically, we may very soon get at results 01 no small 
' monrsnt. „ ■ 


Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order 
^of tj^eir importance, the leadilSg kinds of activity which 
cansti^ntB human life. They may be naturall^sajrranged 
intoj—1. those activities ^)^ch dicectly minister to self- 
preservation ; 2. those activities which, by securing the 
necessaries of lif^ indirectly minister tq self-preservation ; 
o3. those .activities which have for their end the rearing 
aCii discipline of offspring; 4. those activities which are 
involved in the maintenance of proper social and political 
relations ;■ 5. thosa misi^pllsucous activities which fill up 
the leisuye part of life, devoted to the gratification of the 
tastes and feelingt’. . j —■ 

That these stand in something like their true Order of 
snbordination, it needs no lon^ consideration to show. 
The actions and precaptions by which,' from moment to 
Aofient, we secure personal safety, must clearly take 
prevedl^c^ of all otherp. Could there hg a;^an, ignorant 
■rf' an inS-iit of surrounding objects and movements, or 
, .bow..to gdide Himself among them, ht» would pretty 
wrtafely Isse his iofa the fir|t time he,went into the street ^ 
nltwithstandiitg anyBaUDunt" of learning he might have 
c, on othfir makt^TS. ^And as bntire ignoranoe in all other 
diiwcttpift would bS less promptly fatal than entirfc igno- 
Mce in thiA direction, it most^be admitted tbst knowledge 
^ unmediatal^ ooimnnive to self-fiireservdtion is of primary 
iffiportn^oa; 0 , 
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aftA direct ^lf-preserTBti<% comes tB^ indii%ck 
sel^preeervatton which consists in anmirt&g ths meaila o( 
living, none will qnestiqp.' Tha^s man’s inSHStri^func¬ 
tions must be considered before ]^is pBrentah on|3^A 
manifest fronw the fa(^ that, speaking gieneralty, the dis¬ 
charge of the parental’ mtictions is m^e pdBs^le onlr 
the previous discharge of the indnstrial ones. VaS 
power of selfwnaintenance necessarily prebidio^ tile power 
of maintaining offspring, it follows that knowledge needful 
ior self-maintenance has stronger elaims than knowledge 
needful for family welfafe—is second in valqe to nfffBi 
save knowledge needful for immediate 8olf-pre8e|vatio1i. 

As the family cemes before the State in order of time— 
as the bringing up of children is possible before the Stfto 
exists, or when it has ceased to b^ whereas the State ia 
rendered possible only by the bringingaup of children; 
it follows that the duties of the pafent demand closer 
attention than thosd of th'e citizen, fir, to use a farther 
argumeniik^sincB the goodness of a society ultinttcfy 
depends on the naturesof its citizens' and sjnee tht^nature 
of its citizens is more modifiable by early training than by 
anything else^ we must conclude that the welfaPa of the 
family undeFlies the welfare of society. And hence know¬ 
ledge directly conducing to the first, nAiit take precedencS 
of knowledge directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasutable aiccupation which 
fill up the leidbre left by grafer occupations—the enjoy¬ 
ment of mrfStoviWBtrJ, painting, &o .—mwifestly imply a 
pre-existing society. Not onlj^ is ^ oensidSrable deveiojp- 
ment of them* impossible ifithout a long-established social 
union; but'their Very subject-mtoter consists in grea| 
part of sqpial Bentknents and sympathies. Not onlc dees 
society-supply Ahs conditions to their grow t\;fj* bat alj|p 
the idias and sentiments they express. A^, oonse- 
quently„ that pSH of human conduct which oonst^teB 
good citizenship, is oC mjre mosnent thaf^ thaf^'tthichjgOe^* 
out in accomplishments or exeroito ef the tastes; ^ifa, in 
education, preparation for thh one ma^t raliSc 
paratioB for the others ' ^ 

Such thea,*we rd)>eat, is 'son^ething like ttie* rational 
order of subordinaAon;—^xhat education whidf prepsuee 
for dirept Belf-prese#ationr; that which {Spares n|r ud^ 
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jnBf, and’ccnventiAi^lIy ; tl^ir regrflatirSHiifi^uoes 

eBtia[iB.te9«both la MAwledge and discipline, f •' n 

,^HaBpilj&i that aIl-i|nportant •p’art of education vhicE 
goei TO sSaure ij|iract self-prea^ryation, is •in great part 
already pravided for. Too iucMeBtoua,to be left to our 
Mondorihg, Nature takes it into her ownahands. W7dlb 
yft*in its nursrfai arms, the infant, by hidings its face and 
cjy^ng at the ^ight of a stisnger, shows the dawning in¬ 
stinct to attain safety by flying from that wRich is unknown 
^n^ be dangerous; and wh^p it can walk, the terror 
it manifests if an unfamiliar dog comes near, or the 
'screams w?th which it runs t6 its mother after any start- 
liipg sight or Bound, shows this inBtinct further developed. 
Moreover, knowledge subserving direct self-preservation 
is tlAt which it is chiefly bulied in acquiring from hour to 
hour. How to balance its body ; how to control its move¬ 
ments so as to avoid collisiodhwhat objects are hard, 
Odd will hart if struck ; what objects are heavy, and in¬ 
jury, i| J^hey falj on the limbs ^ which things will bear the 
weight of the body, and which not; the pains inflicted by 
fire, by^missiles, by sharp instruments—tness, and various 
other pieces of information needful for the dVoidance of 
£efth or acoident^t is ever learning. And when, a few 
years later, the energies go out in running, climbing, and 
jumping, in garner of strength and games of skill, we see 
in all thpse actions by which the muscles hre developed, 
the perceptions sharpened, and the j^dgve■tr^qaickeaBd, a 
preparation fob tha s^fe pnduct of the body among 
sarrounding objects and movements; and" for meeting 
those greater dangers t^at occasionally beenr in the lives 
^f gib Being thus, af we say, so^ well cared for bv Nature, 
this f&bdameiital eduction needs comp^alively &ttle care 
fi^m us. M?Vhat we are chiefly 'called upon to see, is, that 
0 there Bhall°be free scope for gaining thi^^sperienpe and 
^cseiving 'this dnoipliue—d^hat thei;p shall be no Buob 
^wai'ting of. Nature us tbkt by which stupid school- 
mistr^cs c^monly prevetit the girls in their charge 
iaaii cibb spontaneous physical nctifities thc^ wduld in¬ 
dulge in said BO iipnder^theib rompaTativel}'incapable of 
tjdcing catl^of themselves in ci^nmstafices of peril. 

1 .This,rhoweTer,l^ by no meahe all &at is oomprqjiendcd 
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in tb^e^oMtiefti that pTe]iares for diM(8eIf-pre6jryation.. 

CeBidB8>^ard^§^ the bodj against mlb^nlbaf damage or^ 
feetraction, it bas to be ^o&rded a^aiifBt ugm^from^otber' 
causes—against tbe diseas9 and deatk that foDo'n breacharf 
of physiologic law. Fc^ complete liTvn^ it ia necessary* 
not only that sadden oilnTlnlations of life shalMai warded 
oS; but also th9t there shall be escaped the int^paoitios 
and the slow mnihilation which unwise haMts entail. )A, 
without health and energy, the industrial^ the parei^ti, 
the social, and all other activitiesabecome more or less 
impossible ; it is clear that this secondary kind o^ 
self-preservation is only less important than tlJe primarr 
kind; and that knewledratedding to secure it sffould rank' 
very high. * • ■ 

It is true that here, too, guidance is in some measure 
ready supplied. By our various physical sensations^nd 
desires, Nature has insured a tolerable conformity to the 
chief requirements. ’ Forthnately for, us, want of faod, 
great heat, extreme cold, produce promptings too peremp¬ 
tory to be disregarded. And cvould men jjiabitnayjuibey 
these and all like promptings when less strong, compara¬ 
tively few evils would arise. If fatigue "of body brain 
were in every case followed by desistance; if the oppres¬ 
sion produced by a close atmosphere always led to ventflB^ 
tion ; if there were no eating without hunger, or drinking 
without thirst: then would the system be but seldom dht'* 
of working order. Bnt so profound an ignorance.is there 


oi working oruer. Jont so proTound an ignorance.is there 
of the laws W* lifs, that men do not even know that their 
sensations are their natural gnides, ^d(whdn not.rendered 
morbid by long-contmued'diaobedience) their trustworthy 
guides. So that though, to speak teleologically, Natur^ 
has provided eSoienb safeguards to^healtfa, lack of knew* , 


ledge makes tbAntin a great measuie useless. ^ t . ' 

If any one doubts the* importance of an ac^Jnaintance 
with the princiflfeB of physiology, as a means to complete' 
living, let him look aroqnd and see heflr majiy men an^ 
women he can fipd in middle'ov later.life wbS' are 
thoronghly well. Only occaston^Uy de, WB*fiieet_wi|ih an 
Bxamplb of vigorous h^tb continued to old age’ Eonpi|r 
do meet vritU*examdle8 of ^nte ,diBort|er, ohroniS ailment, 
general debility, primatiire deorepitnde. Scarry n thsi^ 
onetoerhom you ^t thh question, wh^ has nothin the’ 
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^'hia life, Bought Tipoii« himaelrtlftiei 
onntftiiJn j^uld have aaved him fr(ftn. 


caae ci heaijt-dise^^conleqaent tfi a rheumatic fever thaf 
f^^wed ceckleag explore. Thsre is a case of eyes spoiled 
fcrlilB by over-study. Yesterd^ the accoilnfc was of one 
whose leo^endnring lameness "^^s bsought on by con¬ 
tinuing, hpite of the pain, to use a knee after it. had been 
sR^tlydnjurecftr^'iAnd to-day we are told of* another who 
h^'had to lie J}y for years, hecause he did not know that 
the palpitation ne snfii^red under resulted“fpom overtaxed 
Jjrain. -Now we hear of an irremediable injury which 
followed some silly feat.of strength ; and, again, of a con- 
'stitution that has never recovered from the effects of 
e.-'Cessive work needlessly undertaken. While on every 
side wasee the perpekml mii^or aUments which accompany 
feeblbnesB. Nototo dwell on the pain, the weariness, the 
gloom, the waste df time and money thus entailed, only 
consider how greasy ill-healtH hiiidhrs the discharge of 
aU dtt^es—makes business often impossible, and always 
mo)r^ oj^cnlt; jproduces anrirritability fatal to the right 
mana^mentof children; puts the functions of citizenship 
out ot (he questiou; and makes amusement a bore. Is it 
not clear t^t the physical sins—partly our forefathers’ 
Alif partly oar owji—which produce this ill-health, deduct 
more from complete living than anything else ? and to a 
^I'&at extent makedife a failure and a burden instead of a 


benefaction sjid & pleasure ?* n " 

Nor'is this all.'^ Life, besides being thus Mifinensely de¬ 


teriorated, is also cut ^ort. It is not truq, as we com¬ 
monly suppose, that after a disorter or disease from which 
we have recovered, we lare os before, ^ifo disturbance of 
^t^e,^ormBl course of t^e functions can piss away and leave 
tbiilgs'’ieaactly as they were, A j^rman'hnt dam&ge is 
done—nolf-Jramediabely appreciable, it may be, bnt etill 
•there; and along with other such items whi^ Nature in her 


;^riot accofli^kee^ng neven ^rop^, it will tell against ns 
to thB inevitable sboetdain^^of our days. Through the 
acoumjjlabionbf snydU injpnes it is that oonstitubions are 
03..im5nly undermined, and break jf^ldWn, long befo^ their 
timo. A&d'* if wOo call ^ m^d how far^the average 
deration i^life falls below the.'posaimB duration, we see 
how inukense-is tl^e loss. Wh^, to tile nomeroua partial 
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dedaction^K^biol bad bpalth eiitai|/i add gre&t, 
fio^ ^^^acticj}, it resoltBihat ordioir^ aQa-hait ofdife 
thrown away: ^ 

* Hence, knowledge wUoIi. Babsertfs direct atlf-OTesgcj 
vation by preaenting this loss of is «f primfir 

importance. We noV (Xihtend that possefisioik. of ancn 
Ifliowledge wonid by any means wholly remedy Ihe e^il. 
It is clear thaA in onr present phase of pHilizatioB, imStfa 
necessities often compel theqi to tranSgi'c^. And i(^ jp 
farther cleax^thlt, even in the absence of such compoUion, 
their inclinations wooIiL frequently lead them, mite 
their convictions, to sacrince future good to prdhent grati¬ 
fication. But we,do contcriti that the right Snowledgo 
impressed in the right Svay w6nld effect much; and 
farther contend that as the laws of b«dth must bo recog¬ 
nized before they can be fully'confonked the impaiVii^ 
of such knowledge must precede a mere rational living- 
come when that may. W# infer that os vigorous health 
and its accompanying bigh spirits are larger elemests cd 
happiness than any other things whatever^ the tfUl^ing 
how to maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment 
to no other v^atever. And therefore we assert tb^t such 
a course of jihysiology as is needful for the comprehension 
of its general truths, and their bearings^n dbily 'OOBdAd^ 
is an all-essential part of a rational education. 

Strange that the assertion should need jnaldngl Strang^'' 
still that it shoald need defending ! Yet are ^ere npt a mw 
by whom such a pqppolltion will be reccivefl with something 
approaching io derision. Men who wonid blush if caught 
saying Ipbig^Aia instead of Ipfiigenia, or would resent as 
on insult any impntation of ignorance respecting the fiablei^ 
labours of a fabled-demi-god, show n^t the slightest shame 
in confessing that ^hey do not know,where the Enst^hten 
tnbee are, what are the aeffions of the spinal coi^, what is 
the normal ratcMrf' pulsation, or how the lungs are inSsted. 
While anxions that ^leir sonV should be wclj bp in th^ 
superstitions of two thousand yem» ago, they car^'not 
that they should be taught &ything a^nPfhe itrimture 
and fnifttions of their wn bodiM—nay, even wilh TneMe 
iwt to be BO (taught. * Sb o^ert^elmipg is tbe Infioence 
of established routiift I. So*terribly in our ednelUiaa doe|^ 
the omhpiantal <lih» t J. i -.unt i ;t. 
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itBed not ixi^t on tliB '^alae of •tkaUJcnr^lei^^O 
irnfch inilir«tf ^If-preBervation bj faoilital^iig 
fining of h liT^ihoodi Tbia ia admitted by all; and^ 
indedCI, by Ihe mass to perhaps t<ft> exclosirely regaitied aS 
EBb %nd of educa^ob. But vrhile every (iiDe is ready to 
rndoTBe^J^hf abstract proposilira.iihat instmction fiUing 
youths ior the hnsineas of life is of bigji importance, »r 
wen tq consiiier it of supreme importance yet scarcely 
uy inquire -^bat instmctiqn will so- fit them. It ia true 
Uibt'reding, writing, and arithmetic are •taught' with a,ii 
ii^Ui^nt apprecintiou of their i^s. But when we have 
amd tma \to have said nearly all'. While the great bulk 
of what else is acquired has mo bearing on the industrial 
JHtivities, on immensity of information that has a direct 
bearing on the industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

Bor, leaving out onl^ Bomb very small classes, what are 
all men employed in P They are employed in the produc¬ 
tion preparation, and distribution of commodities. And 
qn WB&t does efficidhcy in the prodaction, preparation, and 
diatr|bation of commodities dependj* It depends on the 
use* of^method's fitted to tne respective natures Of these 


commodities; it depends on an adequate acquaintance with 
their physical, chemical, and vital properties," os the case 
^iCy De ; that is, it depends on Science. This order of 
knowledge whicfii is in great part ignored in our school- 
courses, is the o^er of knowledge underlying the right 
peiformanoe of those processes by which civilized life is 
made possible. kFndepiable as is this tn^th, there seems to 
be BO living 'Consciousness of it: its very familiarity 
makes it unregarded. To gfve due weight to our au'gument, 
we must, therefore, realize this truth to the reader by a 
i^pid review of the facts. 

Baosiiy; over the Eatmt abstract scienog, IfOgic, <Sn the due 
guidance <j)y which, however, the large prodndtr or dis¬ 
tributor dbpends, knowingly or unknowi::vly, for success 
in his bnaness-figrttiasts, wp eome first to Mathematics. Of 
tbia,8the mc^^neraf^d^visioif, deMing with number, guiiW 
all indnstriat'uotivj^iBSbe they those'by which processea 
01 ertimafetf iruned, or oommoditiesoboaght 
and sold) ar accounts kept. ■ No one needri to baw tho 
vsdue of tiuB division of Efbetradt soi^te insisted upon. 

For fha^ighv arts of OonstauctioCl some acquaintanao 
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vltb i»Bre>s]l^cial di-^^ion of Maju^atios 
FaljJe. .Tha Tillags carpentor, who my> dht'his^ worlc by 
empirical rales, equally with, the'^biifltier a Bri^nnia 
Bridge, makes hourly refSrence to tw laws of opacBjTqJ^' 
tioQS. The Borrcyor-who. measures the Jand 'purchased J 
tho architect in de^gniilfg % mansion to be bail6 o^ it; the 
bbilder when l^ing out the foundations; the ni&sonS in 
cutting the stones ; and the various artizstns'Who piJrt up tne 
fittings; are all guided by geometrical truths. 
leaking is regulated from beginning to end by 
alike in the preparation gf plans and sections; in StakiBgi 
out the Line; in the mensuration of cuttings an3 embank¬ 
ments ; in the designing and building of bridgelj culverts, 
viaducts,.tunnels, statioift. Similarly with tho harboufflf 
docks, piers, and various enyineor^g and architectural 
works that fringe the coasts and ovenspreasi the country, ah 
well as the mines that run nndemeath if. And now-a-days, 
even the farmer, for'the correct laying-out of his drefns, 
has recourse to the level*—that is, to geometrical printlipia^. 

- Turn next to the Abstract-Concreto sciepces, 9li Aha 
application of the simplest of these. Mechanics, depends tha 
BuccesS of modem manufacturca. The proper^8*of the 
lever, the 'vrtieel-and-asle, itc., are recognized in BV^ry 
machine, and to machinery in these timea we owe all pro-* 
duction. Trace the history of the breakfa^-roll. The 
soil out pf which it came was drained wrkh macfaine-maoe 
tiles; the snrfhce WM tai’ned'over by a m^hiiie; the 
wheat was raped,gthra8hed, and winnowed by machines ; 
by machinery it was ground and bolted); and hod the flour 
beon sent to 'Qosport, it* might have been mode into 
biscnita by a' mochiitie. Look roundtthe room in which yon, 
sit. If modern,, probably the bricl* in its walls^wero 
mochine-m^e ; %nd by machinery the flooring 
and planed, the mantel-shelf sawn and polished, jbe paper- 
hangings mada^d printed. The venetr on the table, the 
turned legs of the chairs, the carpet, the'-^urtainS, are all., 
products of maohine^y. ^Tour clot&iiSg—plain^'fi'guipS,' or 
printed—is it not wholly woven, ijay, po^hapi' BVen^B «g^ 
by macMnery P And tb9 voltune yon are reading—aTOnoV 
ite laavee fabriteted By oifB j^ilohipe ando(!Overed*^ththeae 
words by another P '* Add to which that for tboj^aana of 
distriba^on over b<A load and eea,^ w^ arc ail^lujlj 
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moelbtei]. And observe thf,t accoKKng' k&ovrled^ 
of'mecWnics <18 well or ill applied to thase ed^, cymfls 
SnccBBS or,tttilure.i The. engineer who miscalcalatea tha 
gtr^gth, of matcrito, builds •* bridge that breaks dowt. 
’Tbk ' manuiactufei^wlLO uses a had machinacannot compete 
with aitotiier whose machin^*wdhtes,leas in friction and 
inertia* The ship-builder adhering to th^ old model, is ott- 
l^iledb;’ one who builds on the mechanicalljajustified ware- 
l^e principle And as thg ability of a nation to hold ita 
own against other nations, depends on th6 skilled activ^y 
^f ita units, we see that on n^chanical knowledge may 
turn the tational fate.. 


On amending from the divisions of Abstract-Concrete 
Science dealing with molar fortSSs, to those divisions of it 
which deal with molecular forces, we come to another vast 
sefies of applications. To t'bis group of sciences joined with 
the preceding grottps we owe the steam-engine, which does 
the work of millions of labourers. That section of physics 
which formulates the laws of heat, has taught us how to 
eqpncynize fuel in various industries; how to increase the 
produce of smelting furnaces by substituting the hot for 
the (jold blastjphow to ventilate mines; pliow to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp; and, thrbugh the ther- 
iflometer, how jjo regulate innumerable processes. That 
section which has the phenomena of light for its subject, 
gives eyes to ,tlje old and the myopic; aids through tho 
mioroscopf in' detecting dtseases and adnItAutions; a;Dd, by 
improveti lighthfiusoss prevents shi;^r^ks. “Researches in 
electricity and magnetism have saved innumerable lives and 
incalculable propertyIbrough the compass; “have subserved 
many arts by tho electrotype; and noW, in the telegraph,, 
have supplied ns wi^h an agency by which for the future, 
transactic^s wUT be regulatgdmud political in- 
terooursttcarried on. Whije iif the details of m-door life, 
from the improved kitchen-range up to stereoscope on 
the drtfwjng-rBbm table,, the applications of advanced 
phj^ ics underlie on* mmfoi^s and gratifications. 

^ill mo#^nnmerona are'the applications of Chemistrv 
bleacher, the dyer) the cahccNprinter, are ■Beverally 
ooonpieH. kt processes th^t well ot ill doWe according as 
they do tw do not conform to raemioA laws. Smelting of 
copper, tilth ciilp, lead, vlver,* iron,^mn8t be glided byi 
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jptiemistw.** Sngur-refintng', guS-iB|kingj .soapJboiljny,' 

guBpower-minufacturo, are oper^ioM all partly ohomical,-} 
aa ara likewise those ■aijiuti prodnqeffglaH arrai portelaini„ 
Whether the distiller’s woH! stops at ^e alcoholic°ferm 3 nii- 
tion or passes *into the^ aot^uj, is a cHemical ^aostioB oa 
Tjiich hangs his profit ol- ftss ; and the brewer, busi¬ 
ness is extensive, finds it pay to keep a ^jbemiat on hH 
premises. InBeed, there is now scarcely ahy manofaotnre 
over some part gf which chenftstry does not preside. 
la these times even agriculture, to bd profitably carKed bn, ^ 
must have like guidance)* The analysis of monuAa affd® 
soils; the disclosure of their respective adaptatioi^; the use c 
of ^psum or other substances for fixing ammonia ; tj^e 
utilization of coprolites ; the production of artificial manures 
—all these are boons of chemistrys which it behoves ^ha 
farmer to acquaint himself with. Be it jn tBe lucifer match, 
or in disinfected sewage,.or in photographs—in bread m|de 
without fermentation, o^ j)erfumes extracted from refuse, 
We may perceive that chemistry affects all our industries ; 
and that, therefore, knowledge hf it concerns»every ofie*Who 
is directly or indirectly connected with our industries. 

Of the Conurcto sciences, w6 come firsl to Astitihomy. 
Out of this has grown that art of navigation which ha»5 
made possible the enormous foreign coirfbierce that sup¬ 
ports a large part of our population, whUe supplying rr— 
with many iiec(^SBaries and most of onr Iflxuries. 

Geology, i^ain, is a Science knowledge »f which greatly 
aids industrial success. Now that iron ores aro so large a 
source of weallji; now that the duratioh of our coal-supply 
has becomo a questipn of great interest; now that we have 
a College of Mines and a GeologioaPSurvey ; it is scarcely 
needful t® enlarge’ on the truth tliilt the stud]^ oS tpe 
Earth’s crust is important i^o our maferial welfar^ ® 

And then the science of life—Biology : does’ not this, 
too, bear fund:(l))?ntally on these processes of icdijrect self- 
preservation ? With whatjWB orfUnar^ call mahqfactijtes,-^ 
it has, indeed, little oonnexion;; but* with thd'.jaU-essential 
manufacture—that of ^ food—it is insefiarahly conn^n:::^ 
As agricSiltare mustqpnform i^s methods to the phenomena ' 
of vegetal and* aniiqpl life,pit follows that the ssience of 
these phenomena Is^the mtional basis oof a^ricjUtnre. ' 
Various •biological timths lisvB i^sed heeA empiric 4 [lj.ps-'' 
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ta^lisfafc^ and ^ted|npoD bj fafruers, wfiilS ^ tbore ha# 
been no coaception of ^hem as science ; sncb as that ^ar- 
ticoAr mahnres areLniifed to pafticnlar plants ; that croQS 
Vf teTtafti kinds nn^ the soil tor other crops; that horses 
cannot So' good* Wbrk on poqi^ i thatT such and such 
diseasel'of cattle and sheep are caused by such and such 
renditions. T^iese, and the every-day knc^ledge which ftie 
agriculturist g^ns by experience respectiiT^ the manage- 
'ifient of plaflts and animdla, constitute '^is stock of bio¬ 
logical facts; on thi largeness of which greatly depends 
llis BficcuBS. And as these biological facts, scanty, in¬ 
definite,^dimeutary,though they are, aid him so essen¬ 
tially ; judge what must be the ^alue 4o him of such facts 
when they become positive, definite, and exhaustive. 
Il^eed, even now we may see the benefits that rational 
biology is oonfferring on him. The truth that the produc¬ 
tion of animal heat implies waste of substance, and that, 
therefore, preventing loss of hejt prevents the need for 
extra food— a purely theoretical conclusion—now guides the 
fBtleTiing of rattle ; it is fcfhnd that by keeping cattle warm, 
fodder is saved. Similarly with respect to variety of food. 
The Vxperimenfs of physiologists have shu^ that not only 
ip change of diet beneficial, but that digestion is facilitated 
by a mixture of ingredients in each meal. The discovery 
•that a disorder known as " the staggers,” of which many 


thousands of sBeep havo_ died annually,^is caused by an 
entozbon whi<^ presses on tbe {brain, and that if the 
creature is extracte'd through the BbftencS place in the 
skull which mark! its position, the sheep psually recovers, 
is another debt which agricnlCure owjs to biology. 

Yet one more sciefice nave we to note as bearing directly 
^nini^strial sucedfes—the Science of ^^ociety. Men who 
dail^ l(g?k at tbe st&te of thermoneytinarket; glance over 
prices cturenb ; discuss the probable craps of corn, cotton, 
■ugar, ,w'ool, ^k; weigh the chances war; -and from 
tl^fCSB dtfta decide gn their meraantile operations; ‘are 
students' sUf socim *Bciei)ce; empirical and blundering 
^p^mlocits it may'Be j bat still, stm^enta who gain the prizes 
or Bre^phicked of their promts, according as they do or do 
not reach the ri^t ooxEslusiop. No^only tua manufacturer 
and ||he-Vnerclvint most guide theirAransootions by calonla- 
t|ony of supply and dnjptid, based on numerouB'^ts, and 
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tacitlj, r|c»|;iiftiirg BTiiid^ general-iTmcipIes df> aooial 
BCtirn; bat even the retailer mua^do thelitqp: bia proa- 
^rity very greatly depending upon correotneas his 
judgments respecting the fifture whoiKale pricea’and rtha 
future rates of* conaump^tio^. ManiieaMyt whoAver takes 
part in the entangled coimniroial activitiea of a oOnfJpunity, 
is vitally interested in understanding the laws according 
which those acTivities vary. • ' * 

Thua, to all such as are occapied in the pioduotion, qx>< 
change, or distribution of commod'ti^s, acquaintance wibtt 
Science in some of its departments, ia of fundaii]pntal inir 
portance. Each man who ia immediately or Remotely 
implicated in any form of industry, (and few are not,) baa 
in some way to deal with the mathematical, physical, anS 
chemical properties of things ;pperha|>a, also, has a dir^t 
interest in biology; and certainly has* in sociology. 
Whether he does or does not succeed well in that indirect 
self-preservation which we call getting « good livelihcxA, 
depends in a great dcgrei on his knowledge of one or mora 
of these sciences : not, it may be, a rational knowled^ ; 
but still a knowledge, thongh empirical. For what we call 
learning a business, really implies learning'the soiedbe in¬ 
volved in it; though not perhaps under the name §f 
science. And hence a grounding in science is of great im¬ 
portance, both because it prepares for all this, and because 
rationale knowledge 1ms an immense nuperiority over 
empirical knowledge. 1 Moreovbr, not cmly ie sciontiSo 
cnltnre requiilte fo* each, that he ma^ understand the hote 
and the why of the things and proceisetf with which he is 
concerned as maker or distributor; but it is often of much 
moment that be should understand the how and the why of 
.rarious ot^er thing! and prccesses. this age of j^infr 
stock nndettakiifgsr nearlj^every m«i above the &b®uror 
is interested as c^italist in some other occupatioif than his 
own; and, as tMS interested, his profit or loss depends on 
his knowledge of the soiai^eB ^rearing on this oiher o^U- 
pation. Here is a mine, in tlje siJWhg of ^tj[hich ^laby 
shareholders rained themselves, frqm ncA. knowing 
certain fbesil belong|d to th| old red sand Bton|, bblow' 
which no coal *18 foiyid. l^meryns attempts b^ve been 
made to construct electro-magnetic engine^ in tBa hope of 
superseding steam ; bnt had*those who sppslied'the i^onej^, 
understood the general law of the, correi»tioi\ and cqnl- 
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ralencB mf forces, tn^-iniglib ha'^ had betfer ’^l^.nies at 
^hei( banfieri ^)aily ai^ men induced to aid in carryflig’ 
out iiyentiona whict^^inere tyro ^ science could show to, 
t^u^ile. Scarcely a I^ality bulT Las its history of fortunes 
fhrown awEty over Bbme impossjible^rojcct. ° 

And i^alVeady the loss from wanh of science is sp 
frequent and so great, still greater and mift% frequent will 
it oe to those'v^b hereafter Tack science. Jhst as fast as 


productive processes become more scientigc, which com¬ 
petition will inevitablynmake them do ; and just as fast aS 
Jo&it-atock jindertakings spread, which they certainly will; 
BO fast milE^ scientifickniTwledgegrownecessary to every one. 

That which our school-coursos lqp,ve almost entirely out, 
Wb" thus find to be that which most nearly concerns the 
busmesB of life. Our andnsttries would cease, were it not 
for the informatisn which men begin to acquire, as they best 
may, after their edi’cation is said to be finished. And were 
it irot for the infonnation, from age^to age accumulated and 
B|)read by unofficial means, these industries would never 
have Existed. Jlad there b^en no teaching bat such as 
^oes on in our public schools, England would now bo what 
it was ifi feudal tiines. That increasing acquaintance with 
thqdaws of phenomena, which has through sacceBsive ages 
Enabled us to sub^agate Nature to our needs, and in these 
dry’s gives the common labourer comforts which a few cen¬ 
turies ago kings 1 : 0 old not purcha^, is s^rcely in any 
degree owed to ^he appointed mcB|jB of ins^picting our 
youth. The vital kfiowledge—that by which we have 
grown as a nation tc5 what we ore, and which now under¬ 
lies our whole existence, is a knbwledgg that has got itself 
taught in nooks and cofners; while the ordained agencies 
fol- teaching have bce^ mumbling little °d]|e but .deal for- 
muTaa.* * . ” c “ 


Wb come now to the third great di^fcion of hnmnr 
^tivities—a divSion for whjoh jiO';preparation whatevei 
is m’adp. Tf aom^ dlrange chance • not a vestige of m 
desr^ndpd to the refnoto future save a pile of our school, 
hooks'or some college ezamin^tion-pa^i s, we may imagine 
how puz^ed an antiquarj^ of pori^ wouYd bo on find¬ 
ing it thenf no sign that the learners were ever likely tc 
bp par|iit8. ' “ Tnib^ iqiisb have' been* the cnrricuiwn foi 
thoif cnlihatcs.’V.we mar fancy him concludintr. "I nor- 
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coive teBB an elaborate preparatiohl for ^anjp things ; 
especially for reading the hooks ofiFe^nct nations and of 
oo-existing nations (from ipjiioh inde«^it seams clea^hat 
these pemle ha^ very little worth »a^ng in ^tteir ftwn 
tongue) ;\bnt I find no ipf^ncB whatevel^to tlje tjyinzing 
up of chilNren. Thby could not have been so al^rd as 
to omit all ti'^iAing for this gravest of ^nvsponEi|)iIiti0W 
Evidently then, this was the school-coarse of one of Uieir 
monastic orders.’i ' 


Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that thoi^h on 
the treatment of offspring depend their lives or deatoB, ana 
their moral welfare or ruin ; yet nol one word oC instruc¬ 
tion on the treaionent o£ ofi'spring is ever given to tbo^ 
who will by and by be parents ? Is it not monstrous that 
the fate of a new generation sHbnld left to the chanms 
of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy—joined with the 
suggestions of igngrant nurses and the prejudiced coun^l 
of grandmothers P If « merchant commenced business, 
without any knowledge of arithmetic and book-kegpjng, 
we should exclaim at his folly, and look for disastrous 
consequences. Or if, before studying ani^tomy, a njan set 
npas a surgiixil operator, we should wonder at his audacity 
and pity bis patients. But that parents |hould begin tie i 
difficult task of rearing children, without ever having given 
a thought to tho priMipleB—physicaljinoral, or intellect 
tnal —which ought to nide them, excites* neither sorpriso 
at the actors jior pity for their victim^. • 

To tens of thous&nds that are killei^ add hundreds of 
thou.sanda thai survive v%ith "feeMo constitntions, and 
millions that-grow up with constitc^ions not so strong as 
they should be ; apd yon will have soipe idea of the enr^ 
inflicted on their .offspring by parEnt|’ignorant of fc^aws 
of life. Do but consider for a moment that tll» regimen 
to which childrgj^ are snbject, is hourly telling a|)on them 
to their Ufc-long injury or benefit; and^that there arc 
tvilenty ways of going ^^ng'*to oi^^uy of g^ng right 
and yon will get somO idea of •the euorjnonsv mishiel that 
is almoBt everywhere inflicted ^ the fhonghtles#, tSf-y, 
hazard system in conunon nsef Is it decided that a hoy 
shall he clothed in sene flinfly sh^ dre’ss, and (pr allowed 
to go playing about ^th lidibB x^<l<’ned ffiy cold P. The 
decision Vill tell on his whole fntnre nislence—eitben in 
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illnesBeS ^ or in Btni|tcd growth f or in ^efici^tpenergy; 
or m a maturity lesa vigorous than it ought to have bAn, 
and itl consequent wyidrances tp anccess and happineas. 
Are children dooined\o a monotonous dietary, or a dietary 
lhat is defitient in Tiutritivenea# ■? ^Their uRimate^hysical 
power ab’d their efficiency as men and ^omen, wul ineri^ 
^iy be more o^ less diminished by it. Are they forbidden 
Tociferflus play, dr (being too ill-clothed to War exposure), 
Bre they kept tn-doors in cold weather ? certain 

to fall below that meaaure of health and strength to whidh 
tBey 'Would else hare attained, ^hen sons and daughters 


grow up |ickly and feeble, parents commonly regard the 
event as a misfortune—os a vjpitatiOn of Providence. 
TtLtnking after the prevalent chaotic fashion, they assume 
th^ these evils corneawithaut causes; or that the causes 
are eupornaturdl. Nothing of the kind. In some cases 
the causes are doubtless inherited; but in most cases 
focAish regulations are the causes. ,Very generally, parents 
Ihemselves are responsible for all this pain, this debility, 
thlR ^dpressioB, this misery. They have undertaken to 


cotrfgol the lives of their offspring from hour to hour; 
with etnel carelwness they have neglected ^ learn ai^ 
about these vital processes which they are nW. 
ceasmgly afiTectiflg by their commands and prohibitions; 

•_AA • J*A1 l1 


in utter ignorance of the simplest physiologic laws, they 
have been year by yvar nnderminiiM the fonstitutions o( 
their children ; apd have so inflictedidiseaso aq^ prematnre 
death, not only on tb^m but on their descendants. 


Equally great ate jthe dgnorance and Ijie consequenl 
injury, when -we turn from physical, training to moral 
[training. Consider tUh yonng ihotber and her nursery- 
l^s^tign. But a f Av years ago she w&d |t school, where 
her mSmory was oramAed with ^rds,aifd names, and dates, 
and her rraectiva faculties Bcaroely in the slightest degree 
exoroised,—where not one idea was givei?^er respecting 
the methodfi of feal^H wftla tbo opening mind of child' 
hood;, an'd>|%nre heP discipline did not in the least (it hei 
fop^iuking out Bhethods of her oym. The in^.^rveniDg 
gears' ha^e heen passed in prf etising ipusio, in fanty-work, 
in novel-reading, Bnd in^partjNgoing^ no thought having 
yet been g'lven tf> the grave respon^ilities of maternity; 
'i|nd si^rcely an^o^ that solid intellei^al cnltnre obtained 
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whichawgaltf be some preparation fon |acb responsibilities, 
Anfl now seo her with an unfol_^ine hutno^i chararlei 
committed to her charge—see her pfO^andly tgnorajit ol 
the phenomena with whicL'she has t^^eal, ondeitakin^ tt 
do that ^hich dhn bo d^a Jout imperfifttliy eveli with the 
a||l of tbV profoundest Kjjbwlodge. She knof^s^othing 
about the natnretof the emotions, their orde^ of eToIatii^ 
their function^ or where use ends and abase begins. Shs 


is under the inyjression thatr some of thv feelings ore 
w+iolly bad, which is not true of any one of them; and 


that others are good however far they may Ijp tmirietfl 


which is also not true of an^ one of them. And then, 
ignorant as she is nf the structure she has to deal with, 
she is equally ignorant of the efiects produced on it by th^a 
or that treatment. What cantbo mqro inevitable thhn ^e 
disastrous results we see hourly arisin^j P •Locking know¬ 
ledge of mental phenoipena, with their cause and con¬ 
sequences, her interfereiy:e is frequently more misuhievBua 
than absolute passivity would have been. This and that 
kind of action, which are quite normal and •beneBclIil’ she 


perpetually thwar^; and so diminishes the child's happi- 
nass and profit, injures its temper und Ver own, ahd pro¬ 


duces estrangement. Deeds which she thinks it deaira||le 
to encourage, she gets performed by thftats and bribes, 


or by exciting a desire for applause; considering littlji 
what the inwaijl motve may be, so as the outward 

conduct conforms; a«d thus cultivating hypocrisy, and 
fear, and selfishness, in place of gobd feeling. While in¬ 
sisting on tmt^fulneSB, she constantly Sets an example of 
untruth, by. threatening ^naltiea which she does not 
inflict. While inoulcn^tTg self-contM, she hourly visits on 


her little, ones, ^rfh^fry BcoldiugB for.^ts pndesejviyg _hf 
them. She has adt the remotest idea that in the narseiy, 
as in the world, that alone is the truly salntar^ discipline 
which visits dtT all condnet, good and bad, thp natuiwl 
consequences—the consequence, pl^n/able «r pa|pfnl| 
which in the nature of things ^uch uimduct ^fpds' tojiring. 
Being t^na without theoretic guidance, hnd quite Lficwpc^lfi 
of guidftag herself 1)y traoisg the mental precedes going 
on in her chfldren, her rale if impdlsive, inqpnsistent, 
misobievonS; and wmld indeed be generally mlnous, 'were 
it not that the ovAirhelming tendepey of the ;^wiqg 
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miod toAagsaine the toral type of tbs race, sab- 

prdinBtea all anilior infiopnces. _ ' “ 

■Aii^ theB the cukfe of the ^tellect—is not this, too,. 
mieiiiaTiag^d in a sin^Iar manner P Grant that the phe- 
Lomcna of'intelltg^Bnce conform- tj laws; grant^hat the 
■evolutioATof intelligence in a child also ■conformyto laws^ 
0^4 if follows inevitably that education cSnnot be rightly 
guided trithout aVnowledge of these laws. TS suppose that 
ynacanproperlyregulate this process of fonnjngand accumu¬ 
lating ideas, without u«derstanding the nature of the prtf- 


eJbs, itfmbsBrd. How widely, thfti, must teaching as it is, 
differ from teaching as* it sljould be; when hardly any 
parents, and but few tutors, know anything about psychology. 
As* might be expected, the established system is grievously 
at ^ult', alike in mattar andiin manner. While the right 
class of facts iS ■withheld, the wrong class is forcibly 
administered in the wrong way and in the wrong order. 
Under that commtn limited ide^ of education which 
confines it to knowledge -gained from books, parents thrust 
priBidrt into the hands of their little ones years too soon, 
to tlteir great ininrr. (Not recognizing ^e truth that the 
funoticKt of bookri* Bupplemeutary—that flmy form am 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means fail—a 
moans of seeing through other men what you cannot see 
^ar yourself ; teachers are eager to give second-hand facts 
in place of fijrst-hall^facts. Not peKeiving; the enormous 
value of that spontaneous education which goe^nn in early 
years—not perceiving'that a child’s redtless observation, 
instead of ..being igdorad ov checked, should be diligently 
ministered'to, and made as accurate and complete as possi¬ 
ble ; thoy insist on occApying its eyes and thoughts with 
thtng^. tlut ar^ for Ale time being, incomprehensible and 
repngAnt. ^ Possessed* by a tuMrstitidh which worships 
the B^pabom of knowledge instead of knowledge itself, they 
do nmSe^that only when his acquaintance mth the ohjecta 
and jjroOessss of tLe Imasebbld, the streets, and the fields, 
is.becoping'f^erably ejhansHve—only then should a child 
be /atroduced to tne new sburoes pf informatioi^ which 
^'Sdoks' BUippJy: and this, nufc,. only d>ccaa|B iminediate 
cognition ,iB of farlgreater valfe thaiamediate cognition; 
^mt eLIb^ lM<cans« the words oo^tauji^ in books can be 
.tightlyjintorpreWd into ideas, only in proportion* to the 
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Aliitec^eytExperience of tTiinga. Obslrvo next, this 
forAal illstraction, far too soon coqunencei^ ia carried on 
^ with bat little reference teethe laws ot ^lental d^eloplscnt. 

, Intellecl^l pixigTeBB is of necessity f^mthe conci^te t<9tlia 
ubstrsetA Bn't regardleg^ ^ this, highly abstrifct studies, 
B»ch as gmtamar, ^ich should come quite late* aS^ begun 
quite early: Political geography, dead an(^ uninterestiBs 
to a child, and^hich should be an appendagfe of socidlogicu 
studies, is commenced betimes^ while physiiSil geograpliyf 
ccftnprehcnsible and comparatively attractive to a child, ia 
in great part passed over.^ Nearly every subjeetdealt witfl' 
is arriinged in abnormal ordgr : definitions an^rulcs and 
principles being pht firsts instead of being disclosed, as tb^ 
are in the order of nature, through the study of cases. 
And then, pervading the whdie, is rthe vicious syslen^of 
rote learning—a system of sacrificing^ thS spirit to the 
letter. See the results... What with perceptions unnatu¬ 
rally dulled by early thwarting, and a coerced attcntioiFto 
books—what with the mental confusion produced by teach¬ 
ing subjects before they can bo understood, and ih ’eSbh 
of'Ihem giving generalizations before thufaots of which they 
are the gonenBTizations—what with mak&g the pupifi mere 
passive recipient of other’s ideas, and not in the loi^st 
leading him to be on active inquirer or solf-instructor—and* 
what with taxing the facuHies to excess; there are very feifa 
minds,that became asifficient theyiHl jlit be. Examina¬ 
tions being gnee passra, books are laid snide ; the’ greater 
part of what bas’been acquired, being unorganized, soon 
drops out of racollcction ; what renains is mostly inert— 
the art of apply in g^knowledge not having been cultivated; 
and there is but little power either^f accurate observation 
or independent,flunking. To all Which add, tl^t^wMo 
much of the infonJation pained is of relatively jjnalf value, 
an immense mags of information of transcendeat value is 
•entirely passel^ver. , , 

■ Thus we find the ffllttoito be finch u might Ifaye be^ iiW 
ferred d priori. The trainingsef ciftlaren—]^^inal,>mora], 
and in^llectual—is dreadfully defective. And to gEPat 
measure it is so, beuause parents are devoid of ^thfit know? 
ledge by whicn thisatrpining' coiV alone’be rightly giuded. 
What is to be expectod wl^en one of the onost Intijcate of 
iprobleilis is onderta&n by those whik hdve ^ven |oapcWy 
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fi Ihongbi^ to the pi^ncjples on wUch its B(!lntiol^dep^iis P 
li'oi*Bhoe-^a^in^ or noi^e-bailding, for the managSmt^of 
u shia or % locomi^re engins, a long apprenticeship is^ 
Js it, then, Tfiat the nfifolding of a human being 
Jn body and mipdfis*Bo commratively sinipla a ArocesB, 
that anyj qbb may Buperinten# alld regulate i^mth ng 
pr^aration whatever P If not—if the prcy^ess i^with one 
efdeptian, mord eomplex than any’in Natai%f and the task 
of piiniateringj^ it one of sorpaBsing difficulty; ia it' not 
madnesB to make no provision for such S task P Betta 
^■crifia^ accompliahmenta than* omit this all-essential 
instruction. When a d^ather, acting on false dogmas 
' adopted wfthout examination', has alienated his sons, driven 
thtm into rebellion by his harsh treltment, ruined them, and 
made himself miserably ; he plight reflect that the stndy of 
EtBblogy wonld*havB been worth puraning, even at the 
cost of knowing nothing abont .^schylus. When a mother 
is Honming over p first-born that has sunk nnder the 
segaele of acarlet-fever—when perhaps a candid medical 
moB hae confirpied her suspicion that her child would have 
recoyered had not its system been enfeebled by over-study 
—whep'sho ia prUlit^te under the pangs of cembined gri^ 
and remorso ; it is but small consolation that she ran read 
Dante in the original. 

Thus We see tbat^for regulating the third great division 
W human activiti aH,lii-k nowledgH of &e laws of bfe is the 
one thing needful. Sornd acquaiiftance Vith the first 
principles of physiology and the elementiary tnfths of psy¬ 
chology, is indispeKSable ^r the right bringing up of 
children.^ We doubt not that many will rea(f this assertion 
with a smilo. That pansnts in general Should he expected 
toaAcemire a knowledge of snbjects so abatmse, lyill seem 
to "thepi'an absurditjk And prepdsed that an ex- 

hanstivo kfWwledge of these subjects should be obtained by 
* all fathers and mothers, the absurdity itaald indeed be 
glaring eiloijgh. •But we do got. ^ General principles only, 
acccnltpanTed aby suolr Mlnstrationa as. may be needed to 
malru ^am Jifdergtood, rlouTd snffloe. And these might 
^Do'readilv taught—if not r^tionall;^, then dogm&tically 
Bo this &s *it may* however, here th# indispntahle 
facts t—tlffdti the developmbnt of childrln in mind and body 
"follows*certain laws; that nnldhs thflhe laws are in somo 
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degree cofiTorb^ to bj ^renta, de%t|L*!B inovitilblB , tlmt 
nnlene Aej are in a great degree (jpntormqfi t|i, diere bast 
resalt'Bdrioas physical and'mental de^ts ; aqd tha^ only' 
'when they^ are completify oonforftied^itb, can.a pprfecf 
matnri^ be reached. Ja<%e, then,*'whe^er all who may. 
^e da}^^ parents, ahdtilift not strive with sonae anxiety to 
learn whtt these laws are. * 

• • • 


From the parental fanctiens let ns pnjiB now to .the 
functions of thb citizen. Wo hav^ here to inquire what 
knowledge fits a nran foathe discharge of theso fi^kctiona 
It cannot be alleged that the nged of knowledge fittingr 
him for these fvunctions is "wholly overlookeB ; for oar 
Bohool-courses contain Certain stndies whioh, nominally at 
least, bear upon political ands socia^ duties. Of th^a th# 
only one that occupies a prominent placets History. * 
But,'as already hinted, the information commonly given 
under this head, is almost valueless for purposes of guidbice. 
Scarcely any of the fadts set down in onr school-historim, 
and very few of those contained in the more elaborate 
works written for adults, illustrate the right prinoipUs of 
political action. The biographies ofriflonarcha ^nd our 
children learn little else) throw scarcely any light upon the 
science of society. Familiarity -with court intrigues, ploA, 
usurpations, or the likm and with all the personalities 
accompanying thenn aids very liULa«in elucidating fEa 
causes of national pAgresB. We road ot some squabble for 
power, thA it led to a pitched battle; Chat such and such 


were the names of the generals and their leading subordi¬ 
nates ; that they had eiudi so many thousand infantry and 
cavalry, and so dany cannon ; Itiat they arranged them 
forces in this ^d that order; that Uiey manceuwed, 
attacked,.and felt back jp certain w'ays ; that^alf tPls part 
of the day such disasters were sustained, and ^ that such 
advantages gained ; that in one particular movement Bom0 
•leading officer fell, 'vtdii^ in ^nether a efttain re^pment wjM 
decimated; that after all the chtHging fertirnes bf the 
fight, the victory Was gained ^y thla or iSat annyand 
that sMnany were killed a^d wounded on each side; and m 
many captn^d by the c^queqprs. And nolt',^oat of the 
accumulated detaifi making up'the narrative, Ijay which it 
■a that helps you iS deciding on yonr^conduct an A oituen.^ 
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Supposing even th»t yoa dilig*itly reafl, «ioB»only^“ Tli» 
Fifteen Bcckira Bactles of the World,” but all 

other, battles that^islory mentions; how" mucfi* toore- 
judi^iou3„woald your ?ote be at*the next election ? ” But- 

(those are .facts—jptaresting f^ts,” you fiay. /Without 
doubt t];iiey,aro ^cts (such, at^oWt, a% are not ^holly or 
partially fictions) ; and to many they may be Mterestiifg 
falcts. . But thk j)y no means implies that fhqy are valuable. 
'y^titiouB or jnorbid opinioy often g-ives seeming value to 
things that have scarcely any. A tulipomdbiac will not p^rt 
tKith lyjhoicB bulb for its wcight„in gold.'; To another man 
an ngly pfece of cracked old china seems his most desirable 
possessio* And there are ttiose who gjve high prices for 
the rolics of celebrated murderer^; Will it be contended 
that these tastes are a^ mea|^uro of value in the things that 
gi%tify them ? ,If not, then it must be admitted that the 
liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no proof 
of^heir worth; and that we must' test their worth, as we 
test the worth of oftier facta, by aSking to what uses they 
Bi;g applicable. Were some one to toll yon that your 
neighbour’s cat kittened yesterday, you would say the 
infoTi^ation was valueless. Fact though it jnight be, you 
would call it an utterly nseless fact—a fa(ft that could 
ain^D way influeijco your actions in life—a fact that would 
not help you in learning how to live completely. Well, apply 
^e same test to ^o p-rcat mass of h^torical facts, and you 
will get.tho same result. They are fiicts frofli which no enn- 
clnsions can be dVavra—unorganizalle f^ts; otod therefore 
facts of no serviceoin establishing principles of conduct, 
which is the chief use bf facts. . Read them,°if yon like, for 
amusement; but do nc^ flatter yourself th^ ore instructive. 

uThat which tonsti^ptos History, propwly so colled, is in 
great^jirt omitted fi\jm works on thui subject.' Only of 
late yearsiSiave historians connSionced giving us, in any 
considerable quantity, the truly valuable in^rmation. As 
in past agps ths king w^s everything and the people 
fiotbing; «p, ^n past ifsktories th% doings of the king fill 
the enlUTO picture, to which ‘the national life forms but an 
.obscure^' background. While only now, when tL^weUare 
of nations father Jhsji of rufbl^ is be6bminmthe dominant 
idea,, are "hiatorianB begimiing 'to ocohpy themselves with 
the phenotnnna ^of social progress. dThe thing it really 
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eoncerBB n^JtoJniDW, ia tl|B iiatniU history-of Bocipty. 'TO» 

'waii^,^ll*fncts which help na to undA^twd ^owia'oaljioD 
has gfpVn and or^uized itself. . Among AieSO, let us of 
Gonrse hare an account its goranmeDt; vAth a^dittle 
as may ^ of gossip about the men^who officerdd it,'hnd^ 
os muclL as possible the stActure, 'p|inoipleB,, 

nctbods,prejudiced, corruptions, &o., which ifeshibited : 
and let this account include not only the natfre and actioii* 
of the ceutral*government, but also thos# of local ^v^rn- 
ments, down to .their minutcdt ramificatioift. Let us'of' 
cifurse also have a parallel description of the occlesiiMtic^ 
goTcrnmcnt—its organization, its conduct, its ipo^er, ita 
relations to the State; and ^conJpanying this,the cere¬ 
monial, creed, and religious ideas—not only those non^i- 
nally believed, but those really believed and acted upon. 
Let us at the same time be ihformdtl of the control esgr- 
cised by class over class, os displayed ip ndtial obsorvancos 
—in titles, salutations, and forms of address. Let us 
know, too, what weijp all the other customs wracl^ 
regulated the popular life out of doors and in-doors - 
including those coiiLcrning the relations of^the sesSs, ifhd 
the relations of parents to children, '{'bo superstitions, 
also, from tlui'more important myths down to the Charms 
in common use, should be indicated. Next should ooma a 
delineation of the industrial system ; showing to what 
extent the division |f labour was carried; how trades, 
were rcgulatech whetSer by c^te, or otherwise; 

what was thp connection betw een employars and employed ; 
what were the igencies for distributing commodities (. 
what were tha means of confmaoicaEion; what wa.s the 
circulating raedium. Accompanying all which should be 
given on account of the industrin arts technically con-a 
sidered ; stating; processes in usl, ant the qpa^ity^hf 
the products. Further, the iutelledtual condition bf tho 
nation in its various grades should be depicted* not only 
with respect fd the kind and amount yf educi^tion, but 
With respect to the progress‘madk in scieilCo, and thw 
prevailing manner of thuiking. 'Phi degni& 'of oistheliio 
culture,^ displayed ,in avchiterdiare, sculpture, painting, 
dress, ni^ic, noetry,and fiction, shonid be desqfibed.' If or' 
riiould there do omitted a jbetclf of thb daily ^ea of the 
people—their food, |beir jiDmes, and tbeir amuspmente. 
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And lastly, to csnnect the whale, Bhoiildphe«axhibitod th( 
iQoratB^theoretical ahd practical, of all claaaes ; al^indigatec 
in their laWa.'ha^ts, •proverbs, deeds. These factS, given 
Virtf as inuch brewity as cwpsists with clearness add 
ocfinracy,^should be ^ grouped and arranggd thaWthey may 
be romprijhendfea in their e^entile, and conteyiplated as 
mutuary-dependent parts of ono ' great vgliole. The 
aim fhonld be so to present them that Qien may readily 
trace the eonsmsua subsisting among them ; with the view 
6f learning Vhat social phenomena coexist with w;hat 
others. And then the corresj^onding delineations of suc- 
ceedAg Bges should be so managed as to show how each 
oelief, iostitution, cus’tom, and arrangement was modified ; 
g,nd how the conaenaus of preceding structures and funt- 
tions.was developed into t^e consensus of succeeding ones. 
£uch alone is the '^ind of information respecting past 
times, which can. be Of service to the citizen for the 
rggulation of his conduct. The only history that is of 
practical value, is^ what may be icalled Descriptive Socio¬ 
logy. And the highest office which the historian can 
discharge, if that of so narrating the lives of nations, as 
to fnyiish materials for a C^nparative Soqjology ; and'for 
the Bubseqnent determination of the ultimntd'lawB to which 
social phenomepa conform. 

But now mark, that oven supposing an adequate stock 
of this truly valuable historical^ knowledge has been 
acquired, it is of"compam,tively litflo use‘without the key. 
And £he key lo tc^ be found only ip Science. In the 
absence of the geperalizations of biology and psychology, 
rational interprctaticta of social phenomena is impossible. 
Only in proportion afl men draw certain riide, empirical 
inferences respecting ^uman nature, aye they enabled to 
understand even tho^ simplest facts oj social life : as, for 
instance,,^he relation between 'bapply and demand. And 
if the ibost elementary truths of sociojpgy cannot be 
Teoqhedc until spme kno,wledge is obtained of how nien 
^goufirolly iihink, fee^ ^nd act abder given cironmstances; 
thendt is manifest that tbere can be nothing like a wide 
cbmpnihension of sociology, unless through aVipmpetent 
rncquaiotauce wit^ his'-facnlt^s, bodily and 

mental./Uonsider the 'matter in the abstract, and this 
conclusion .is s^lf-evident. Thna :-<^ociety is made np of 
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iitdiri^aalsf^alt fhat is Bone in Bqoiety is donje abj the 
coi%bi^(f actions of individnals ; a^d theryfo^, m indfvi- 
dual actions only can be ^oond the >Bo^utio 4 B of uoial 
lihenomena. Bnt the sclinns of iXidividnals depenv on 
the lavrft of their natures || and their «q^ionB •cannot be 
onderstood until th^e Urw'm are understood. Thjjse laws, 
hbwBver, f^eu reduced to their simplest expressions, proya 
to be corollariqp from the laws of body and fnfnd in gvneraL 
Hence it follows, that biology and psyoholggy are indisi 
pqpsable as iutOTpreters of sociology. Or, to state the 
conclusions still more sinjply :—all social phenomqpiB arV 
phenomena of life—are the most pomplex manifestations 
of life—must confirm to th* laws of life—aiM can be 
understood only when <he laws of life are nndorstood. 
Thus, then, for the reflation, of thu fourth ^ivimon of 
human activities, we are, os bcfo^, dependent on Scienie. 
Of the knowledge commonly ilhparted in educational 
courses, Very little is of service for gi^iding a man in kis 
conduct as a citizen. Only a small part of the history he' 
reads is of practical value ; and of this sn^Il park beJis 
not prepared to make proper use. He looks not only the 
materials for,, but the very conceptioif of, descriptive 
sociology; anB ha also lacks thoso generalizations of l^e 
organic sciences, without which even desciiptire sooiology* 
can give him but sm^ aid. 


And now we TSome to that rontaining division of .human 
life which iUblnde^the relaxations and aftnsements filling 
leisure hours. After considering what training best fits 
for self-preservtltion, for tbe obtoinillent of sustenance, for 
the discharge of pafental duties, an4 for the regulation of 
social and politic^ conduct; Wo have now to consider what 
training host fita>for the miscellaneods ends not nn^dsd 
in these—for the enjoymsEts of Nature, of Lite^tnre, and 
of the Fine A^, in aU their forms. Postpooing them as 
w^ do to things that bear more^vilallj^poB bdmfnVelfarfit 
and bringing everything, Es we havf, lo ^^e tost of aAnaf 
valne; it wHl perhaps be infdlred thato^e a,fi inclined ttr 
slight less essential things. No greater mistake 

co^d he madee however. yi^d to ^one in’ tie vHlne 
W0 attach to msthetitf cnltnre anik its plea|areB.* Without 
painting, sculpture, 110810 , 1 ) 00117 , and the emolioift pro^ 
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duood^by natural*beanty of ovftry kind, lif^iwon^d loss 
half ite Ibacm. So far from regarding the traftiing ^nd 
^ratificatiod ot th^ta^es aa miimportaiit, we believe that 
lil, ^^e come they wll occofiy a much larger share of 
human lif^ than ^o^ When.tke forces of Natdre have 
been fqUy„compered to man# nee—when the means of 
production have been brought to perfection—'v^en labotir 
4aa bejpn economized to the highest degPeef^when educa¬ 
tion has been so systematized that a preparation for the 
‘m'ore essential activities may be made with comparative 
,i;apidity—and when, tonsequent^y, there is a great increase 
of speBre feime ■ then will the beautiful, both in Art and 
Mature, mghtly till a laVge space in the minds of all. 

„ !6ut it is one thing to approve of aesthetic culture aa 
largely conducive to humaT|, happiness; and another thing 
tor admit {hat it is^a fundamental requisite to human 
happiness. However iifiportant it may be, it must yield 
pi^cedence to those kinds of culture which bear' directly 
„npon daily duties.' As before hinted, literature and the 
hne^ayts are made possible by those activities which make 
individual and social life possible; and manifestly, that 
whiclvs made possible, must be postpone^, to that which 
makes it possible. A florist cultivates a plant for the sake 
oof its flower ; apd regards the roots aud leaves as of Value, 
obiefly because they are instrumental in producing the 
flower. But w hile^ as an ultimate ([iroduct, the flower is 
the thing to whibh everything elw is subordinate, the 
florist bos learnt‘that.the root and leaves are •intrinsically 
of greater importqpce; because on them the evolution of 
the flower depends. He bestow^ every care in rearing a 
healthy plant; and knows it would>be folly if, in his 
anxiety to obtain th| flower, he were t<A peglect the plant. 
Simibi^y in the case ^before ns. Archjtactnre, kculpture, 
painting, jnusio, and° poetry, fnay truly be 'called the 
effloresceflee o^ civilized life. But even supppsing they are 
of'radi transcendent wort|} os to subordinate the civilized 
difaWbt of jirjkioh tih^grow (whibh bon hardly be asserted), 
it vi^l still W a4li|i^teS that the production of a healthy 
civilised b'fa mult be flie first consideration that 

culture Mheermg^this must'o^npy l&e highest pbce. 

Ahd we Bee moBt°^iatinotly thi< vice of our eduo^ 
tional qysteqo. aegleots thtf-fdaatsfor the sake of.the 




flower. • In tfnxfety for efegance, it,forgets robltance. 
White it gfres no knowledge conducirp to sel^prkservatioi 
•-^while of knowledge that facilitates gaiftin^ a Itvelihqpd 
it gives bijt the rudiments, AM leaves the greatw part to 
be picked up anyhow in afterlife—while li>i;the disidiarge 
of jiarental functionslit idhkSs not the slightest pq|}riBion 
—and while.for tlje duties of citizenship it i]r8pM«s by^ 
imparting a moss of facts, most of whicn lun irmerant, 
and the rest withouta key; it is^iligent in teaching whatia 
eves adds to refinefneut, polish, tclat.„ Fully as we may 
admit that extensive acquauitance with modem l^igt|pgea 
is a valuable accomplishment, whigh, through reading, 
conversation, and trasrel, aids iif giving a certain* finish ; 
it by no means follows thsil this result is rightly purchased' 
at the cost of the vitally importipit knqitrlodge sacrificed to 
it.. Supposing it tme that olossicalnducation oondooes 
elegance and correctness of style; If cofinot be Said that 
elegance and correctness of style are cqjmparable in ims 
portance to a familiarity '^th the principles that should 
guide the rearing of children. Grant that thq taste 
be iihproved by reading the poetry written in extinct 
languages ; yet «t is not to be inferr^ that suoh impieve- 


ment of taste Is equivalent in valne to an acquaintano^ 
with the laws of health. Accomplishments^the fine arts. 


bclles-lettrea, and all thke things which, as we say, oon- 
stitut^ the efflorescence of civilization gj^ld be wholly 
snbordinate to that instmotion afind disemline in which 
civilization refts. A§ they occupy the leisure part of life, to 


should they occupy the leisure part of eduottion. 

Recognizing i^ns the tme positiSn of esthefcioa, nnd 
holding that while the cnltivation of ^hem should form a 
part' of education fipm its commencement, such onltijation 
should be subsidiary; we ^ve now to Jnquire what b^wa 
ledge is of most nse to this end—what knowledge best fits 
for this remainuig sphere of activity ? To this question the 
answer is still the same as hereto^re. ^nexpeotqd tholtfh 
the assertion may be^ !t Is n'evert^^M troq,. th^t yfae 
highest Art of every kind is baaed on Soilnm-Mhat irith- 
ont ScieB|pA:here can be. neither perfect'production no! 
full appreciation. Sdfonee, ^ tl^ lin^ted "aoEe^tation 
aurimt in society, ma^ not have byen poasewed bp Ynnooii 
artists of high repnto; dhnt sedte obserren fa anoh artuti 

.1 • ■ - 
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baT* Ijeea, tbej* have always *Mssesse^ % of those 

flmpiricaV g^DeralizG^ions which conatitnte sciMice tta its 
lo|«e8t phase ; afld they haVe habitually fallen far belqw 
perfection, partly bicanse thMr generalizations jwere com¬ 
paratively fev inaccnri(i|te. That stience necessarily 
underlies the fine arts, becomed*manifest, d, priori, w^en 
^we remember that art products are all piore or less repre¬ 
sentative of objective or subjective phenomena ; that they 
■can be goo(i only in proportion as they conform to the laws 
of these phenomena; and that before fhey can thus con- 
foriy, t^e artist must know what these laws are. That 
this d ^iori conolu^on tallies with experience, we shall 
Boon see. ' • 

Youths preparing for the practice of sculpture, have 
to acquaint tbem|elves tvith the bones and muscles of 
Ihe human fsame in ^eir distribution, attachments, and 
movements. This is a portion of science; and it has been 
found needful tg impart it for the prevention of those 
many errors which sculptors whh do not possess it commit, 
■■Aflmowledra of mecbam'cal principles is also requisite; 
and such knowledge not being usually possessed, grave 
meahanical mistakes are frequently made. Take an 
instance. For the stability of a figure it is needful that 
the perpendicular from the centra of gravity—“ the line 
of direction,” as it is called—shouM fall within the hose of 
support; andehanus it happens, tnat when a man assumes 
the attitude kqpwn as "'Standing at easi,” in which one 
leg is straightened And the other relaxed, tbS line of direc¬ 


tion falls within* the foq^, of the straightened leg. Bui 
sculptors unfamiliar with the theo^ of'equilibrium, not 
uncommonly so repicsent this attitude, that the line of 
direolgon foils midway between the feSt. Ignorance of the 
laW! of ^momentuim leads to analog&ns blunders: us 
witnesc^^e admired DiscobolaB, which, as it is posed, 
must inevitably fall forward the moment dhe quoit is de- 
livereif , 

' Tn pointing, mooesaity for scisntiflo information, em- 
piri^|l if *not i^Mtionab is' still more conspicuous. What 
givwa the grotesqueness tq Chinhsp pictures, rSaless their 
utter ^idl^gard of theilawsgof appiarandfes—their absnrd 
linear pfirspeq^ive, Bud> theip want of aerial perspective F 
In what sre the drawinm of k ohiM so faultv, if not in • 
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Buoilar kb^nSe of trnUi—an absence arising, in 
fTom*i@^orance of the way in which the aapa3te<Of things 
with the oonditione P Do but rjmlmber ttie bdbks 
and lectures by which studefcla are instractod; or dbneidflr 
the critioisms of Raskin; or ^ok at thi dSings oflhe Pre- 
Ra^aelites; and yon* wilT edb that progrws in*paihting 
implies increasing knowledge of how effects Natnre aroi 
produced. The %ioat diligent observation.nf unaideA by 
science, fails to preserve from error. Every^inter wifr 
endsrse the assertion that unless it is known what appear¬ 
ances must exist under givefl oircumstancea, they o£teiit>will 
not be perceived; and to know what appearanegs mast 
exist, is, in so far, to understand'Vhe science of ajppearances. 
From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, careful painter as he' 
is, coats the shadow of a lattice-'^indowein sharpty-deSned^ 
lines upon an opposite wall; whioh he wc%la not have 
done, had he been familiar with the phenomena of penum- 
brm. From want of science, Mr. Bosett'i, matching sight of 
a peculiar iridescence displayed by certain hairy surfaces 
under particular lights (an iridescence caused by the'dif/ 
firaction of light in passing the hairs), comn^ita the error of 
showing this irjdhscence on surfaces and in positions wfeere 
it could not occur; ■ 

To say that music, tim, lias need of scientific aid will 
cause still more surprisei Yet it may be shown that mnsic 
is but an idealization of the natural langngb of emotion; 
and that consequently, music mulE be goocWir bad accord¬ 
ing as it conforms to the laws of this natural language. 
The various inflections of voice which ^cdlnpany feelings of 
different kinds and intensities, ore the germs out of which 
music is developed. It is demonstrafile that these iufieo 
tiona and padences^tfA not occidental 05 Arbitrary; btit ^ab 
they are determined by certain generdl principles of 'ntal 
action; and that their expressiveness depends «n this. 
Whence it folWt^ that musical phrases and the n^lodies 
bnUt of them, can be effective cclly wken tLey are in har¬ 
mony with these general principles.* It-is dil|^CiLlt here 
properly to^lnstrate thjs position.* Bnt*•perhaps ib will 
suffice to^^tancB th% swormi of worthless ballade tliat 
infest drawing-rfioms, §a comjtesiticna wbith soiepi^woujd 
forbid. They sin agai^t science setting ^ music, |deai 
that ore not emotional enongli to prompt nfhsic&l expreg- 
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Biov;^d they'also sin against sciencemusical 
f)hra8ea tha^ ^ye bo natural relations to th? ideis ez- 
preesed iteven ^ere these'are emotiunal. They are had 
Dtof»ase they are nntme. AdS to say they are ^ptrue, is to 
say they are unfcielitifio. f. ’ 

in poetry the same tfiin^ holds. Like music, poetry 
has its root in those natural modes of expression -which, 
accompany daep feeling. Its rhythm, itf strong and nu- 
•merons metaphors, its hyperboles, its yiplent inversions, are 
simply exaggerations of the traits of excited speech.* To 
be goo^ therefore, poetry must pay attention to those laws 
of neryoUB action which excited speech obeys. In intensi¬ 
fying &d combining the' trait[) of excited speech, it must 
haye dne regard to proportion—must not use its appliances 
without cTestrlotioB-, but,Swhere the ideas are least emo¬ 
tional, must Bse the forms of poetical expression sparingly; 
must use them more freely as the emotion rises ; and must 
harry them to their greatest eztgnt, only where the emotion- 
reaches a climax. The entire contrayention of these prin- 
‘ciphis resttltB in bombast or doggdrel. The insufficient 
respect for them is seen in didactic poetry. And it is 
beca'uBe they are rarely fully obeyed, that*^ much poetry 
jg inartiBtic. 

Not only is'it that the artist, whatever kind, cannot 
produce a tmthful work without Ife understands the laws 
of the pbenoiMaa he represents ■, hut it is^that he must also 
understand ho^ the miuds of spectators or listeners will be 
affected by the seyotal peculiarities of ffiis work—a question 
in paycbology. Wha^t impression any art-product generates, 
manifestly depends upon the* menh^ natures of those to 
whom it is presents; and as all mental natures have cer¬ 
tain ojiaracteristicg ^in common, there* ’i^ust result certain 
bor^spopding genefal principles on which alone art-pro- 
duote opA bo Buccessfully framed. These general principles 
cannot be fully understood and applied, ^less the artist 
Bees hbia they fol^w from the.laws of mind. To'ask. 
ff&etheir th| compesitiDn pf a picture is good, is really to 
^sk Ipivr the peulteptioiis and feelings of obse^grs -will be 
affect^ by it. To ask whether a iJryina is well constructed, 
ilf to wbetber its situatioeis are po arAnged as duly to 
oonsulCiAe power of attention of an audience, and dnly to 
^ avoid overtaxing any one nlh™ of feelings. Equally ill 
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an-angiu? (fle leaSing dirlfaions of a p^oeA or fiction, ^nd ii 
coabinijlg the words of a ainglB sejitence, the-^odnsavof 
the efiect depends upon the- ^ill with* which ,the i^entaj 
energies^ and sasceptibilitiw of the ifeader ore ec<^omj#ed. 
Every artist, in the course kf his ednoaiion and after-life, 
accumulates a stoc]^ ofnnsffims by whiofi hiB.piactice is 
regulated.. Trace such maxims to their roots, an 3 they in¬ 
evitably lead ytju down to psychological juAtoiples. AAj* 
only when the arcist understaiids these psyo\)olDgioBl pr^-k 
cifiles and their fanous corollaries, can he work in harmony 
with them. , * • 

We do not for a moment bebevo that science Vill make 
an artist. While -^e contend that {he leading IdWs both of 
objective and subjective 1)henomena must be understood by 
him, we by no means conteiyl tha^ knowle^e of su^ 
laws will serve in place of natural percwtion. Not tfle 
poet only, but the artist of every type, is bom, not made. 
What we assert is, that innate faculty cannot dispense with 
the aid of organized knowledge. Intuition will do much^ 
but it will not do all. Only when Qenius is marsiad Jo 
Science can the highest results be produced. 

As we hav» above asserted. Science is hecessary Dqt only 
for the most successful production, but also for the full 
appreciation, of the fine arts. In what consists the grealen 
Bbilily of a man thanipf a child to perceive the beauties of 
a picture; unless it is in his more extgpd^d knowledge of 
those truths iif nature or life which the picture renders ? 
How happflis the cultivated gentleman ft enjoy a fine poem 
so much more than a boor does; if it is not because his 
wider acquainAuce with objects anB actions enables him to 
see in the poem mltch that the bov cannot see P Ajid if, 
as is here so obvkms, there moat be Mme lamiliapty with* 
the things repfesented, ^fore the ^presentation ^n- be 
appreciated; then the representation can bevnimpletely 
appreciatec^«nly when tne things represented are oom- 
pletely understood. The ia,^thab emry additional 
tmth which a work art expre^fes, gives «n-additioifll 
pleasure the percipient mifld— a pls^ur# that is missed 
by thaleMgnorent jir this truth'. The more realities' an 
srtist iudicatBs in any gi^& sijionnt lof .work, Hhe more 
faculties doed he afl^al to j the. more nn|neron Ideas does 
he suggest; the mcAe gratificatmm. does Iw afibfd. ’ But to 
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feceivg this gratiBcation the spictator, ftsCfeneP, or leader, 
mast kmiw^the realities which the artist has indicited ; Cnd 
to knpw thpse Realities is to have that mnch science. , 
.^d npw let us notfoverlook*the further great ^t, that 
not only does sci^ces underliaP sculpture, painting, music, 
poetrjj.tui that science is ifsrff poetic. The currenJ; 
opinion tihat science and poetry are opposed, is a delusion. 

is doubtless B^riie that as states of consoiouvess, cognition 
and emotion t|nu to exclude each other. And it is doubt¬ 
less also true that an extreme activity *of the reflective 
^Qwer^ tends to deaden the feelings; while an extreme 
activity df the feeling tends to deaden the reflective 
powers : im which sense, indeed, all orders of activity are 
antagonistic to each other. But it \b not true that the facta 
Science ^e unpoetical; oil that the cultivation of science 
iS^ecessanly nucriendly to the exercise of imagination and 
the love of the beautiful. On the contraiy, science opens 
nwrealms of poetry where to the unscientific all is a blank. 
Tnose engaged in scientific reseaifches constantly show us 
tlmfc, ttev realize not less vividly, but more vividly, than 
others, the poetry of their subjects. Whoso will dip into 
HughjAIUler's ^rks on geology, or read _Mr. Lewes's 
“ Sea-side Studies,” will perceive that science excites 
fioltry rather th^n extinguishes it. And he who contem¬ 
plates the life of Qoethe, must see jpat the poet and the 
man of 'science cy-exist in equal activity. Is it not, 
indeed, an absurd and almost a sacrilegious 'belief, that the 
more a man stndidh Nature the less he reveres Tt ? Think 
you that a drop of water, w^ich to the vulmr eye is but a 
drop of water, loses adytbing in the eye m ijhe physicist 
who knows that its eleyients are held (ogether by a force 
•which, if suddenly liberated, would preduce a flash of 
lightn^^ P Think yoi^that whatsis careledfely Ic^pked upou 
b^ the uniditiated as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest 
, higher aslociations to one who has seen throBgh a micros¬ 
cope the •wpnaroBaly-|arietl pud elegant forms of snow- 
(sysinls P . yod ^at the rounded rock marked with 

parallel scratb&es, palle up sh much poetry iu an iraorant 
mifld the mind of a f^logist, Wljo Imows tl&t over 
this rbek^ glacier a q^b^iWyears ago P sThe truth is, 
that thosd icho have never.entoied npoh scientific pursuits 
fre blind to ,most of the poetiy hy Whioh they are but- 
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ronnd^. Whc^ver has not in youth .coflected pld^ts anil 
insscts, l(iows not half the halo of ii^rest lanes ahd 

hedge-rows can assume. Whoever h#a not gought for 
Ibssils, h^ little idea of thfe’poetical Basociations that enr- 
round the places where iiMedded tFeaeafes were found. 
Whoever at the sea-sidf* has not had a micrasgppe and 
aquarium, has yet to learn what the highest pleasures of th^ 
sea-side are. Sail, indeed, is it to see haw men ocoapy 
themselves with trivialities, tuud are indi&rent to toe 
grandest phenonihna—care not to understand the archi¬ 
tecture of the Heavens, buA are deeply interestei^ ii^ Boms' 
contemptible controversy about the intrigues of Mary 
Queen of Scots !—aje learnedly critical over a Ofreek ode, 
and pass by without a glance that grand epic written by 
the fnger of God upon the strata of ^IB Earthy • ^ 

We find, then, that evqn for this remaining division ot 
human activities, scientific culture is the proper prepara¬ 
tion. Wo find that msthetics in general are necossarHy 
based upon scientific principles ; and can be pursued with 
complete success only through an acqnaintanpe with'these 
principles. We find that for the criticism and due appre¬ 
ciation of works of art, a knowledge of tfie constitution of 
things, or in other words, a knowledge of science, is k- 
quisite. And we not finly find that scienne is the hand-' 
maid, to all forms tA art and poetry, but'tbat^ righUy 

regarded, science is itself poetic. .• 

• 

Thus far ffur qu^tion has been, the worth of knowledge 
of this or that kind for purpc^es of ^idance. We have 
now to judge tlfo relative values of different kipds of know¬ 
ledge for purposes bf discipline. aThis division of our 
subject we are obliged to treat with cnmparative brevity; 
and happily, no bery lengthened treatment of it is n^dsd. 
Having found what is best for the one end, yn have by 
implication Jpind what is best for the other. We may be 
quite sure that the acquirement ofkthose cT^ed of faOts 
which are most useful tor re^lat^nc condi^t, involfOS S 
mental ex^oise best fitted for StrengtnAyng tfie fMultipfi. 
It wonl^M utterly |dhtrary to the beautiful ec^noi^ of 
Nature, if onmkind of culture were needed, for the gaining 
oi information' and Buothei' kind were nefded lH*a mOntu 
gymnastic. Everyifhere '{hrorlghont cseatian' ife find 
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^nltiei’ developid ^throngli tbe perfi^nBaifiSb o^. tlioso 
fanctioin 'Vfjiich it ia their office to perform; nof,tnro«gh 
the perforipanSe □& artificial eserciaea deviaed to fit them 
foi^thoB^ functiona. 7he Bed’ijidian acqnirea t^e awift-' 
neaa and agility fvhich make Aiim a ancceeafal hunter, by 
the actaal.pursuit of animala'; apid through the miacel- 
laneous activities of his life, he gaina a better balance of 
aioil powers^than gymnastica ever give* That skill in 
tiyicking eneq^ies and prey which he has reached after Icmg 
practice, implies a subtlety of perception far exceedqig 
anythjpg produced hf artificial fining. And similarly in 
all oi^B. * From the Bushman whose eye, habitually em¬ 
ployed in^dentitying distant objects th^t are to be pursued 
or fled from, has acquired a telescopic range, to the ac¬ 
countant whose dady pratitice enables him to add up 
s^eral coTnmitp of figures simultaneoualy; we find that 
the highest power of a faculty results from the discharge of 
tlsse duties which^the conditions of life require it to dis- 
oharge. And we may be certaiif, d priori, that the same 
lvr»^lds throughout education. The education of most 
value for guidance, must at the same time be the education 
of moBt value fo^ discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language- 
learning which tforms so prominent| a feature in the ordi- 
nary owriculvm, is, that the momojW is thereby strength¬ 
ened. This is.a§snmed to be an advantage peculiar to 
the study of words. Bntithe truth is, tflat the sciences 
aSord far wider delda for the exercise, of mdBiory. It is 
no slight task to remefnbpr everyUiing about our solar 
system; much more td remember all thalT is known con¬ 
cerning the Btructnr« of our galoxf.' The number of 
compoimd subatanoas, to which chem^tiy daily adds, is 
SD'gi^t that few, sate professors, cafi dbumerate them; 
and to repallect the atomic constitutions and affinities of 
all these com^unds, is scarcely possible wi^ont making 
olmmistiy ^he offonpa|ion pf ,life. In the enunuous mass 
Bf-tffi enoomna preseiitfd by the* llaid^h’s crust, md in the 
more eKdrinq-asr msw df phenomena presented by the 
fowls 'it contains, there is mnttdr which it t^as the 
geb(ogic&l Student* years.of &m>lication to dnaster. Each 
leading ^Aisio%of physics—Mund, Beat, l^ht, electricity 
—inclhdes fact^ numeroiis enefUKh tb alarm any one pro- 
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posi«^ t<f lelm them all And '^hSn we pil^ to tTi^ 
dtgtoil^ sciences, the elSort of nqpmoiy ^^wred becOme? 
still greater. In human unatomy albne,. quantity of 
detail is so .great, that Ujfh young burgeon has •comnRiniy’ 
to get it up-tolf-a^ozen limes befire dig can permanently 
,retain it. I'he niHnbeF’ofvpecieB of plants wlnqJl4}otanistB 
distinguish, anyjunts to some 320,000; while the vaned 
forms of aniKcd life with which the ^>ologist deals, b,A 
estimated at some 2,000,000. • So vast is the occumulatian 
•f facts whiol men of science ^ave before them, thatj 
only by dividing and subdividing their labours qpn th4^ 
deal with it. To a detailed knowledge of his own 
division, each aiUs but a gdneraf knowledge the aUiedT 
ones ; joined perhaps lo a rudimentary acquaintance with 
some others. Barely, then,Kcienc% cultivatid evm tc^a, 
very moderate extent, affords adequate exercise ror 
memory. To say the very least, it involves quite as good 
a discipline for this faculty as language does. ■ 

But now mark that while, for the training of mere 
memory, science is as good as, if not better ^ban, language , 
it has an immense superiority in the kind of memory it 
trains. In the acquirement of a language, the colknexiona 
of ideas to he established in the mind correspond to jacts* 
that are in great tmeasnre accidental f whereas, in tbe;; 
acquirement of sci^ce, the connexions of ideas to be 
established in the mind correspond, t» facts that are 
mostly necesiary. It is trutfthat th^ relations of words 
to their meanings are in one sense natural; that the 
genesis of these relations m^y be traced back a certain 
^stance, thongh rarely 'to the Beginning; and that the 
laws of this gen^is form a brauih of mental science—tlm 
Bcienoe of philoiOgy. But since it Will not be pjntend^^ 
that in the aci^nisition pf languagee, as ordiimriljC carried 
on, these natural relations between words and,their mean¬ 
ings arejMbitually traced, and their la'g;^ explained; it 
must be oiimitted th^t ^hey are dkmmSnly Itai^ed as foiha 
tuitouB relations. .On the other Jmd, the telationff wBioh 
science presents are causal 'reljitiomF-, ana,'when properl;p 
taughl, are nndeTq|obd as ^oh. While language e^niliar- 
izes with n|n-rat^onBl rations, soieace. faufUi^rized with, 
^tional relations. Whil^ the .one exencis^B^emory only, 
the other axeroue^both fnemoty and understanding. 
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*Obae»^w’ next, that a great aaperiority of scmm* •over 
laoffuage aa a zii|aiiB of ^iBcipline, ia, that it cultirlitea tlTo 
|a4ginant. Aa, m aflectnre on tnental education delivered 
t.t the Koyal Inatitutiod, ProfesMr Faraday well remarka, 
the moat common mteHectual f^t ia deficiency of judg¬ 
ment. ‘‘^oaiety, apeaking geTSerdMy,”"he Bays, “is not 
onj^ ignorant a| respecta education of thn judgment, but 
IF IS also ignorat^ of its ignorance.’’ And*the cause to 
which ho aacriiiBa this states ia want of scientific culture. 
The truth of his concln|ion ia obvious. Correct judgment 
?!Sth regard to surrounding objects, events, and conae- 
quencOS, becomes possible only through knowledge of the 
Way in wU!cb aurrounding ^henopena* depend on each 
□tber. No extent of acquaintance with the meanings of 
•(M-ds, will psarantee porrecttinferencea respecting cauaea 
and effects. Th* habit of drawing conclusions from data, 
and then of verifying those conclusiona by observation and 
Dipftiment, can along give the powijr of judging correctly. 
And that it neceasitatea this habit is one of the immense 
advantages of apience. 

Not only, however, for intellectnal discipline is science 
the best', bnt also for moral discipline. Tbs' learning of 
lanj^agea tends, if anything, further to increase the already 
lAdue re.apect for fiatnority. Such ahd|encb are the mean- 
inga of taeso words, says the teacher nr the dictionary. 
Bo and so is the isife in this case, says the grammar. By 
the pupil these dicta are received as unquestionable. His 
constant attitude m mind is that of submission to dog¬ 
matic teaching. And a necassary result is a tendency to 
accept without inquiry' whatevet is B|tabuabed. Quite 
opposite is the mental toi,o generated by the cultivation of 
Boienoe. (Science m&es constant appdd to individual 
reason.” Its truths are^not accepb^d on anlbority alone; 
but all are (,at liberty to test them—nay, in many cases, 
itbe pupil is rqouired to think out his own ^Bnclnsions. 
Every Btop" in. a saitntifiS investiga^op is submitted to his 
jn8gnfhnt. ' He is not «B.ked ^ admit it without seeing it 
to bp trnp. £ixi tb^ trust hi his own powers tinV pPo- 
duoM-Ws fprther increased by ^be nmfprmity with viiob 
Natufe justifies hi»j inferences owhen they ^ correctly 
drawir. iWitt all> which there,' flows that mdependenoe 
whioh is*' a 'most valuable jtlement in ‘bbaracier. Nor in 
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thia tfce olfty iftoral benefiii bequeath^ fiy scientiBp tulture.^ 
Wien .JbrTied on, aa it abould Ije, »a muclf aa 

posaible nnder the form of original ftsearohait exerciaea 
peraev^nce and ainceritf. Aa aa^ Profeaaor Tyndail of 
inductive inquiry, “ it retires patients ^dnatry, and arr 
Jiumble and conaeien^n* acceptance of 'nh|ft* Nature 
reveals. Tbe fifat condition of aucceaa ia an nonest re¬ 
ceptivity and»a-willingneas to abandon, all preconceived 
notions, however cherished, if. they be founci to contradiot 
UiB truth. Bdlieve me, a self-renunciation which has 
something noble in it, and of which the world nevqf hearrif 
is often enacted in the private experience of thelmo^olsry 
of science.” • * * • 

Lastly we have to ^sert—and the assertion will, wo 
doubt not, cause extreme suEprise—(that the^iscipline of 
science is superior to that of our ordinaty education, be¬ 
cause of the religious culture that it gives. Of course we 
do not here use the words scientifio apd religions in tieir 
ordinary limited acceptations; but in their widest and 
highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the sujierstitimio that 
pass under the name of religion, science is antagonistic; 
but not to the essential religion which these superstitions 
merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the science ^at 
is current, there is U pervading spirit #f irreligion ; Dill 
not, in that true science which has passed beyond the 
superficial into the profound. , • 


"Tree saience and tme religion," safs Fmrcgsor HoxIeF at tha 
close of B recent cuotee of lectures, " are twin-eielera, and the separa¬ 
tion of either from the other is sure^ prove tke death of both. Bcienca 
prospers exactly to proportion ss it is reli^ons j and religion flondshea 
ID exact proportion tb the scientiSc de^h and Bramass of its basis. 
The great deedi of philosophers have been Uss the fruit of their Intel* 
kct than of the ihreetion of that intclle^ ny an eroinenflyjrelieioas 
lone of mind. Tmtb bus yiakied heceelf lUBier to Ihei^ patience, ibeir 
love, their singla-beartedn^, and their self-denial, than tg their logical 
acumen." — ■ 
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rfnOToaetthose who luict^uaj^ly uttofed these etJogies on 
his works were conteui with looking at the onxsides'^of 
them f and,had nd^er opened' them, nmch less tried to 
and^rstand them. W&at valnoyhould we put upon their 
praises ? What shoulfl we thinf of their sidcerity ? Tet, 
Domparin^ small things to gr«&t,’inch*ia the conduct o£ 
li^nkiud in general, in reference to the Universe and its 
Cause. = Nay, it is worse. Not only do the^^ass by with- 
But study, these things which they daily proclaim to be 
80 wonderful; but very frequently they condemn as more 
tadflers ithofe who give time to Mie observation of Nature 
—actually acorn those who show any active interest 
in these uftryels. We repeSt, thgn, that not science, but 
the neglect of science, is irreligious. Devotion to science, 
^a tacit -^rship—tacit ^recognition of worth in the 
things studied; nnd by implication in their Cause. It is 
not a mere lip-homage, but a hornage expressed in actions 
—^liot a mere professed respect, but a respect proved by 
foe sacrifice of time, thought, and labour. 

Nor '^is it thus only that truo science is essentially 
relij^ions. It is religious, too, inasmuch as it generates a 
protoUMd respect for, and an implicit faith hu, those uni- 
mno^tiea of action which all things disclose. By accu¬ 
mulated experienses the man of soiencC acquires a thorough 
belief is the unchanging relations of phenomena—in the 
invariable oonn&xipn of cause and consequence—in the 
necessity of good or evil results. Instead m t^ rewards 
and punishments of traditional belief, which peope vaguely 
hope they may gain, or escape, spite of their disobedience ■, 
he ^ds that foere are rewaids’and pqnialj^enta in the 
prdsibiBd oonstitation of^things ; and that 'the evil results 
of disobedience ar^ inevitable. He sees 'til^t the laws to 
whioh tve mpsb snbmitiare both ii«BXorable and beneficent. 
He sees thgt in conforming to them, the process of things 
is ever towardga greater perfection and ahighWikappinesa. 
Hence he 'is Oonstdhtlyvtck insjsi^ on them, ana is in^* 
di^bht wheni- they oh edurq^arded. -And Bias doee he, 
by ^erting \fie asternal, pnnoiplea of thin^a^d the 
neoe^ty pf obeying them, - prove ^ivnaelf mtrinBXOlly 
rehgioas. ',»,*. • I 

And lastly^e forther religious asp^k of scSenoe, that ft 
■kpe on^k give uM- true coifceptidns ot omreelves and bur 
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re1atio|L to mjatenea esstonoei^ At the sa'ais time 
th^ it stAwB hb &U -vrluch can be l^own, shows ns fhe 
limits beyond which we can ■ know notUni;. l^t by« dog< 
matic as|ertion, does it tea^ the io^^^jiuibLlity of«coili{#Q- 
hending the Ultimate Canle of things ^ ]?nt It leads ua 
clearly to recognize thj^ impossibility by bnng\^ ne in 
every direcjaon to boundaries we cannot cro|B. It reslicra 
to ns in a wa^whioh nothing else can, ^ha littleness of 
human intelligence in the face of that whi«h transoends 
hiynan iutelligeifte. While towards the traditions and 
authorities of men its attitude may M proud, bef oiB t he 
impenetrable veQ which hides the Absolute its attiroS da 
humble—a true piide and * tru6 humility. •Only the 
sincere man of sciente (Jnd by this title we do not meab 
the mere calculator of distanceJI, or analyzer of (yampOands^ 
or labeller of species ; hut him who through lower truths 
seeks higher, and eventually the highest)—only the genuine 
man of science, we say, can truly Jpiow how uttclfy 
beyond, not only human Knowledge but human conception, 
is the Universal Power of which Nature, apd Life^ ud 
Thought are manifestations. 

We conclnds, then, that for discipline, os well 6 b for 
guidance, science is of chiefest value. In all ifal’wec^, 
learning the meaningE| of things, is better than learning 
the meanings of words. Whether for intellectofl), 'moral, 
or religions training, tna study of sniroupding phenomena 
is immensely dhperior to tbe'stndy grammars and 
lexicons. * , • 


Thus to the question we set out v^th—What knowledge 
is of most worwiF-ithe uniform reply is—Science. TUm 
is the verdict on olhtha counts. For direct self-pmsene- 
tion, or the mdintenance of life &id health, tUE all- 
mpnrtant Jdiowledge is—lienee. For that indirect self- 

prcsoi'vatioi^j^hich we call gaining a liveliho^, the know¬ 
ledge of greatest value is—Scipn^. For the due discharge 
of parenUL functions,, tke* proper gpidanoe udo be fdhhd 
only in—Si^nce. For that interpretat^ ot national li^, 
past ai ^ •present, wi^dnt which me citizen oaunot 
regniale nis oradnet, the mSispfnsabla key id*—£ 

Am^e. for the nmst pdlrfeot production aniit ptedhuc enjor- 
ment of art in all ite ^Hnns,’ Uie needful piepantibBli itUl 
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—Bcienbe, and lor. purposes of discipbte—inteMectnal 
nfbral, religioi^—the most efficient stndj is, on?» mofe— 
Bcisnce. ^he qn^tion which’ at first seamed so perplexed, 
l&s become, in the "fconrse oiVonr inquiry, comparatively 
simple. W e h%WB not to estimate the degrdbs of importance 
of diffefgnt orders of human actiViity, and difi'erent studies 
as severally ^tting ns for them ; since ,we find that the 
8 tnd 3 »of Sciencp, in its most comprehensive meaning, is 
the best pre] 2 ara^on for aU these orders of activity. We 
have not to decide Ijetween the claims° of knowledge' of 
great.th^ngh conventional value, and knowledge of less 
thd3^ intrinsic valne^ seeing that the knowledge which 
proves t(? be of most valnfe in ^11 other respects, is in- 
tainsically most valnable : its worth is not dependent upon 
ppinion, 1^ is as fi%ed as la the relation of man to the 
sarroanding 'vnorld. Kecessary and eternal as are its 
truths, all Science concerns all mankind for a time. 
EtjusUy at presetyt and in the :^.emotest future, must it 
be of incalculable importance for the regulation of their 
oondSct, tbal^men should understand the science of life, 
physical, mental,^and social; and that they should under- 
stud’s!! other science as a key to the science of life. 

pAnd jet this study'immensely transcending all other in 
'iinportfmco, is that which, in an agtf of boasted education, 
receives the least attention. Whil^ what we call civiliza¬ 
tion could nevar |iaVB arisen had it not been for science ; 
science forms scaj^ely an Appreciable element in car so- 
called civilized training. Though to thoprogress of science 


we owe it, that miUions find support where once there was 
food only for thousands; yet of thes^ millions but a few 
tbpnsands pay any respect to that which has made their 
e:datenoe possible. '-Though increasing' 4cpowledgp of the 
prDp4rties ,and relations of things has not only enabled 
wanderiiw tribes to grow into popnlons nations, bat has 
given to ^e^nnUess members of these poppas nations, 
coipfortd and pleasn^ whieh tjiejir few u^ed ancestors 
iieV^ir Bven-sonoeived^ (pr oonld have ■ believed, yet is this 
kipd of knowledgft'only pow receiving a grudgingreoogni- 
tioiyin D|^r highest education^ inatiio^ious. To thewdowly 
growing oAi^aaintanoe with tns' nnilor,pi oopxistencBS and 
■eqUences in piHelibmena—to the estahlishmebt of invariable 
‘IpwB, we owe oar emancipation fro& the grossest super- 
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Bhtions# BnfcfoV Bciencewe Bhonld be still wotsM^im 
fetilhes; A, witii hecatombs of viotimi, |)ropi|jati!ftg diaDoli- 
.cal deities, And yet this sdience, wbid, in plico oMbe 
most degiading conceptioWof tbing^ has girsn tis Bodie 
insight into the grandeurs o' creatioi^ is'Tritteil against 
ii^onr theologies ani^ froVneti upon from our pulpit 
Paraphrasing a^ Eastern fable, we may m that in thq 
family of kno^dges, Science is the ho^ehold drUdge, 
who, in obscurity, hides unrecognised perfeotiins. To her 
hsAbeen committ^ all the work; by^er skill, intelligence, 
ani devotion, have all conveniences and gratificatjpnajjgpn 
obtained; and while ceaselessly ministering to the rd!f[sra 
has been kept in the bad^udd, tb^t her hanghlv sisters 
might flaunt their fripperies in the eyes of the world. ThI 
parallel holds yet further. For*fe ara fast coaicg fb the 
dhmment, when the positions will be changed; and while 
these haughty sisters sink, into merited neglect. Science 
proclaimed as highest alilj|6 in worth and beauty, will rei^ 
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t (»nnot fail to be a nlaticfoship between 

anoceBifite systema of ednc^tion, and the anccesaive social 
states wfilT which fhey have co-eiiated. Haying a gom- 
jDOn origin in Ihe national mind, the inatitationa of each 
S{)OGb, whatever be iheir special fanOtions, must have a 
family likeneaa. When men received their creed and its 
intjpi^pretations from an infallible authority deigning no 
explanationa," it was natural that the teaching of children 
should be pitrelydogmatio. While "believe and aak no 
^B^Qs" was the maxim ot the Church, .lit was fitly the 
maxim 6f the ^hool. Conversely, ^ow th^t Protestantism 
has gained for adults a right ot private judgment and 
established the practice of appealing tn reason, there is 
hArmony in tfie Change tb|t has madn juv^enile instruction 
A pfocess of exposition addressed to the understanding. 
Alon^ with plitical despotism, sterd ip, ftp commands, 
mling by force of temW-, visiting trifling orimes with 
death^ and implacable in its vengeacioe om the disloyal, 
there ^ecessarily g^w up an academic^ discipline ^ilarly 
hArsb-^ disoipl^e multiplied iiytindBons and blows for 
ever^ breSoh of ihein—a discipHna of unlimited autocracy 
npheld By radsj4nd ferules, and tlje black-hole. On the 
other ha'Udi'iile.in^apBe of Mlitical liberty^e abolition 
nf lawB.idiitriomff pidivl^dal aAtknp and tne amelioratton 
of the oruiu&l Oo^, have been accompanied by a kindred 
ilMnees towhtdfi non^Cemreive education : fta p^pO is 
umjmiAdi by fewer restraints, other 
punishaiects a^. used to' goveni hfa. la t}||)Be aso^tio days 
whoAtman, aotjpig on the greatest-guMry prinolple, held 
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tftat tli| m grAifiOatiofta. tiiieinseh^^ tiha 

mow YirtvDUB they were,. W & matter qft ooTirBe, 

conBidere’d that the beat ed{iBatitlD.'VJhi«ll most Ml^afted 
the wishe^ of their childrei^and oat* all 8|)bi^anBogi' 
activity with—i'Toa musA n’t do ^.”1 WJulg, on the 
contrary, now that h^ppincaa^ coming t(Nt>6';i^gjil^ed as 
a*legitimate aim—now (hat hours of lahtoar, afh being 
shortened and j^pblar recreations provided f p^reht^ and* 
teachers are beginning to see _that moat ^hildiph desires 
maj^ rightly be wetined, that'childish, sporti should b4 
encouraged, and that the t^dencies Of the growing nsjptE 
are not altogether so diabolical as was sl^ipoBed. ’'flIlWM 
in which all believed that tradps mnst -to lestal^bed mji 
bounties and probibftions^ tbatmana&etilriOrB nAededthaU 
materials and qualities and piqpes to be prasarihd’ii a^- 
that the value of money could be detefthine^ h^law; WU 
an age which nnavoidably oherisbed thO 'notions that a 
child’s mind could be made to order; that its powers waqr 
to be imparted by the*schoolmaster :* that it was a 
receptacle into which knowledge was to be put, and feh^ 
built up after the teacher's ideal. In this fi^e-trade era, 
howevor, when^we are learning that thei^ ia muchipiore 
self-regulation m things than was supposed;.' tbh^dmOV, 
and commerce, and agriculture, andf navigation, oan Jb 
bettor without management than with it; that political' 
governments, to be eSbient, must glow 'up^ from erithin 
and not be imposed from -withoq^ ; we areUao being taught 
that there ia a natural process of mqptat evolution which 
is not to be disturbed without injury; t^t we may not 
force on the uufslding nund oui^sTtihoml forms ; but that 
psychology, also, disetoses to ns a lawjpf supply and demaud, 
to which, if we v^anld not do harm^ws must oijnfbsm. 
Thus, alike in its arkoalar dogmatism,^ itaj^arsh duoijgluu^ 
in its multiplied restriotfbilB, in its p'roflia^ ascaticism, 
and in its fkith in tha dericea of iron, Odflcational 

regime -was ‘akin to the Bocml |yBt«infl wjUMhiOh it was 
contemporausous; and tttftLilBHy, 'in .f|ie reverb .of theaa 
characteristics, our modem modes o^oidtwh^i'K'respondho 
our morediberal rel^ons and poUtloal im/hitutions. ' . 'i.* 
Bdt there remain Fartherj[ftrBUelisms,to whiah We hare 
nidi yet advert^ : i&at, namely, between-ljiu p*ooasseh 
whi^ these respeotioe ofaasfg^ hive beep wroaglit oitt; 
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^nd Jil|at betweBn the several states‘oS 'Ifsterogeneot^ 
opinion to,which they have led. Some centnries^^ tl^re 
was .uniformiiy of b^ief—religions, political, and ednca. 
t'iMnal. .All men ware Homamists, all were Monarchists, 
all were disciple^ o^ Aristotl#; and no one thought of 
calling tin I qnedtion that grammar-school Tontine nndei 
which all were brought up. The^me agency has in eaiiA 
Tase i^placed* this uniformity by a coifs^ntly-increasing 
lUversity. tendency towards assertion of the indivi¬ 

duality, which, after contributing to produce the great 
Protestant movement, has sinije gone on to produce’an 
^^4F>A(;rCasing number of sects—that tendency which 
initiated political parties, aijd out of the two primary ones 
has, in these modem days, evolvsd a multiplicity to which 
evsrv-year adds—th^t tenc^ncy which led to the Baconian 
rebellion afain^t the schools, and has since originated here 
and abroad, sundry new systems of thought—is a tendency 
which, in education also, has caused divisions and the accu¬ 
mulation of methdds. As external Consequences of the 
saqiih internal change, these processes have necessarily 
been more o^ less simultaneous. The decline of authority, 
whether papal, philosophic, kingly, or tutorial, is essen- 
phenomenon; in each of its aspects a leaning 
t^arda free aq^ion is seen alike in ^he working out of the 
ohan^ itself, and in the new forma of theory and practice 
to wh ich the qhange has given birtii. 

While many ■vfiU regrel;. this maltiplicad.ion of schemes 
of juvenile onlbuft, t}ie catholic observer will discern in it 
a means of ensuring the final eetablisliment of a rational 
^tem. Whatever may bfe thopght of theological dissent, 
it is clear that dissent^ in education fesnlts ini facUitating 
inqnirv by the divifion in labour. Wpv we in possession 
of tho true method, divergence from it’ wobld, of coarse, 
bo pimndlbial; but'the true mCthod having to be found, 
tha anofts of nnmerons independent seekei^ carrying out 
their TeabarfflbB^in differrat oiiectiona, constitute a better 

r Mjy fpil,flndmg it th&n* any that could bo devised. 

h of tbs A Btrpck*by acme new thought which pn^ 
bdbly contains mbra or leas of basia in facta—&oh of them 
easloas Cndiehalf ,pf his plafi, fertile*in expedientd*t^ test 
its hon«otnesB,.and nnfiringjn his efforts to make ksoWn 
ibi lusoeas ; oaqu of tiiem meNiless in his critioism on the 
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resL tUfer^ cannot fail, by compositicm of forces, to be n 
pradnal approximation of all towards ^heerignt coi^rse. 
\Vhatever portion of the ij'ormal n^tbod anjf^ (jne h^' 
discovered, mus^ by the constant exl^bition of i(^ results, 
force itself into adoptioi^; •whatever wron^ prM^qps he 
has" joined with it 'muA, repeated experinftnt and 
failure, be exploded. And by this aggregatibn of tenths 
and elimination" of errors, there must •eventually be 
developed a corregt and complete body of dKctrine. 0£ 
tlio^liree phases through which human opinion phases— 
the unanimity of the ignorant, the disagreemeot Af'6^ 
inquiring, and the unanimity jf tl^ wise—it is^nanife^ 
that the second is tfle pa«ent of the third. They are not^ 
sequences in time only, they a^ sequences in cansation. 
However impatiently, therefore, we mSj witne® the pre¬ 
sent conflict of educational systems, and h^)W 0 vsr mush 
we may regret its accompanying evils, we must recognizi^ 
it as a transition stage needful to be paSsed through, and 
bcncticient in its ultimate effects. . _ 


Meanwhile, may wo not advantageously tdke stock of 
our progress ? After fifty years of discussion, experiment, 
and comparison *of results, may we not expect a fem.^a%0]p8 
towards the goal to b| already made good P Some ola 
methods must by this time have fallen out of use ; some 
new ones must have became established ; and many others 
must be in process of general ^.bandonufUnf or adoption. 
Probably we^may see in these various changes, when pnt 
side by side, similaf characteristics—may find in them a 
common tendenc^i; and so, by infereijoe, may get^a clue to 
the direction in which experience is leading us, and gather 
hints how we may BUjhieve yet furthe£ upprovementn^ Let 
us then, as a prelijiflaary to a deepem consideration o&the 
matter, glanee at the leadiflg contrasts between the educa¬ 
tion of the past and that of the present. ' 


1 a • 

The Buppressfon of evarjierrtr Is commonly fjfllqwedjiyi 
a temporarv ascendency of the coiftA^ one p'and so it 
happencd„tbAt after tha ages when physfcal (WelopnifSnt 
alone^dS aimed at. lAiere came an age when suttura of 
the-mind was th| sole solicitude—when cbiUdjen l|^4e68(in- 
books pnt before the^i between two and ^ee yean old, 
and the getting of knowledge was thought the'onatJuiw* 
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■eedful. ^.Ab, farther, it asaallj happens tha^ atiei^oiia 
of eae rea^Mong thS next advance is achieved By co-ordi- 
BBtingjtFe antagonist errors,! and perceiving that they axe 
opposite, sides of ope truth/ so, we ar^ now coming to 
the ijDOvictioif that body a^d mind must both be cared 
for, anfi the whole being unfolded. The forcing-systbm 
has ^cBD, bj*many given up ; and precocity is" discouraged. 
People are beginning to Bee that the first requisite to 
success ill fife, is to bo a"good animal. The best brain is 
found of little serviso, if there be not enough vital ei/ergy 
^ 'v^ltk'it; and hence to obtain the one by sacrificing the 
source ai the other, „is npw considered a folly—a folly 
which the eventual failure of juvenile' prodigies constantly 
illnatratea. Thus we ar^ discovering the wisdom of the 
saying, that one Secret in education ia " to know how 
wisely to lose time.” 

• The once universal practice of learning by rote, is daily 
falling into disefedit. All modem authorities condemn 
tt)e.o]d mechanical way of teaching the alphabot. The 
multiplicatfou table is now frequently taught experiment¬ 
ally. In the Acquirement of languages^ the grammar- 
Bdnmi: plan is being superseded by plans based on the 
tpontaneouB process followed by Jhe child in gaining its 
mother tongue, Describing the methods there used, the 
A Reports on the Training Schonl at Battersea” say :— 
'(/The instructfon in ttie whole preperatoxy course is 
chiefly oral, and is illustrated as mucW bb possible 
by appeals to nafure.” And so' throughout. The 
rote-system, like’ all ofiher ^Bystems of its age, mode 
more of the form^ and symbols (than 'of the things 
B^bpUxod. To pepeat the words porrectly was every¬ 
thing; to underst^d their meaning' nothing; and thus 
the' Bpirit was sacrificed to the letter. It 'is at length 
peroei^d that, in this case as in others, sneh a result is 


not aoCidAltBJ,but ntsceBsary—that in propoftion as there 
ia^atteijtihn to the signi^ fhBr#ninrt be inattention to’ the 
things sigfliflsd; of that, as Montaigne long ago said— 
far eemllr West ptu iqiaioir.M * . 

Ald&^wtih Tote-teaohi^ is defining also ths^earlj- 
aUiedtU^hing by rulel. Xhe particular first, and then 
the generallz^ons, is the new meUiod—a method, as the 
Battersea' School Reports remark, whiuh, thon^ “ths 
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f^er^ of the method usually followed, ■which conslfita.in 

giving tlffe pupil the rule first," isyet'pjov^ bjf eiperience 
to he the right one. Rule-teaching ia now coadenuthd as 
impartidg a merely empirital knowledge—as predating an 
appearance of hnderstandiqg withonP tntf seality! To give 
the net product of ihqaj|ry, -without the inqnir/ttlilt leads 
to it, is found .to be both enervating wd inefficienta 
General truth^to be of due and permanent ose, nfnst b0 
earned. " Easy como easy go,*’ is a saying as applicable to 
kwwledge os to wealth. While rul^s, lying isolated in the 
mind—not joined to its oWier contents as out-gi^wtlsfrom 
them—aro continually forgotten; the princigldt wuMlh 
those rules expreS3’piecqpieal,*becotns, when once reached 
by the understanding, enduring possessions. While tHe 
rulo-taught youth ia at sea ■^hen bftyond his rules, the 
youth instructed in principles solves a new^ase as readily 
as an old one. Between a mind of rules and a mind of 
principles, there exists ^difference suck as that between a 
confused heap of materials, and tho same materials organized 
into a complete whole, with all its parts boun^together. * Of 
which types this last has not only the advantage tjiat its 
constituent paKs are better retained, but the moef^ i^iaater 
advantage that it forms an efficient agent for inquily, 
for independent thouVht, for discovery—^nda for which' 
the first ia aseleas. Nor let it be supposed that this is a 
simile only :-it^ the hteral truth. Tho anibn of facts into 
generaliza^ons it the organization of kgiowledgo, whether 
considered as an objective phenomenfin or a subjwtive one ; 
and the mental^ grasp may be •manured by the extent to 
which this ot>ganiza^on is ^carried. ’ 

From the substitution of princij^les for mleS, and the 
necessarily co-o^dlilLate practice of Igafing abstraction un¬ 
taught till, the mind ho* been familiarized with the facts 
from which they are abstracted, has resulted the postpone¬ 
ment of some once early studies to a late periodn This is 
exemplified in the abandonmeSt of thalT mteBsely S^upjd 
enstom, the teaching of gragimaa Co chjldlSffi.’ As jL 
Marcel ^ys:—" It m^ without hesitation be affirmed thct 
grammar is not the stepping-itone, bat the flnisbixg instra-< 
ment” As Ml Wyse ar^i^;-^" Grahi9U'^4 Bwtax 
are a collectila of jaws qqd rules, Boies arn gathered 
from practice; they aro the results of indhotibii to wbuih' 
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170 com0 by long observation and comp&rison ofc facta. 
[t^S, in fine, the scieniie, the philosophy of langtage. fCn 
blloving Jhe ^roless of natare, neither individuals nor 
Dstions over arrive st the science first. A language is 
spoken, and poetry (vritten, many years ^before either a 
grammar prosody is even tlidn|^t of. Men did not wai^ 
till Aristotle had constructed hil logic^ to reason,” In 
3hurt„BS grammar was made after longnag», so ought it to 
bp taught aft^r linguage : an inference which all who recog¬ 
nize the relationship between the evolution of the race ^d 
that of the individual^ will see to be unavoidable. 

practices that have grown up during the decline 
of these tld ones, tha most important is the systematio 
□nlture of the powers of observation. After long ages of 
blindness, ipen are last seeing that the spontaneous ac¬ 
tivity of the observing faculties in children, has a meaning 
and a use. What was once thought mere purposeless action, 
o» play, or mischief, as the case might be, is now recognized 
as the process of acquiring a knomedge on which all after- 
knan^edge is phased. Hence the well-conceived bnt ill con¬ 
ducted system of object-lessons. Th^saying of Bacon, that 
physuJs is the mother of the sciences, has oome to have a 
n^anitag in edncation. Without an accurate acquaintance 
with the visihie and tangible prc^erties of things, our 
conceptions mnst be erroneons, our inferences fallacious, 
and OUT operations unsuccessful. ''The education of the 
senses neglected, all after edncation partakes of a drowsi¬ 
ness, a haziness, aSi insufficiency, whicl^ it is iifTpossible to 
cure.” Indeed, i^ we consider it, we shall find that 
exhanativ& observation* is an element in dll great success. 
It is not to artists, naturalists, and ifien of science only. 


that it is ileedfal; iA is not only that the.physician depends 
oiSitfor the correctps&s df his ^^agnosis.bnd that to the 
engineer ^it is so important that Some years in the workshop 
are prescribed to him; bat we may see that the philosopher, 
also, is fn^damentaU^ oi^ .'^fhi^ observes relationships of 
fliiil^ vshiab others ^ad overloolfed, and that the poet, 
too, is ond* %lio,fees the fine facts in naturp which all 
rebognice when pointed on^ bnt dii^ not beforef re^rk. 
Hot^inff* rCqpiKS >more fo insist^ on toan that vivid 
and-oomjplsSe impressions are oU-essentisJ. *)>!^o sound fabric 
of wisfiom can be woven out o^a rotObn raw-material. 
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TVliBs the oIA^ethod of presenbing tratbs in th6 ftbsiract 
Lm beeBtallipg onb of use, there hae been a co'rtespond’ng 
adoption of the new method of preaentffcg ftieniin theooi)- 
crete. The rudimentary i^ta of eiact soience we nJw 
being learnt by direct intuition, as tastuB^, and tastes, and 
solours are learnt.* EnA)loying the ball-franta *fftr first 
lessons in arithmetic, exlmplifies this. It is "^ell illustratei^ 
too, in Professor De Morgan’s mods explaining the 
decimal notation. M. Marcel,’rightly repudiating the old 
KJitem of tables, Reaches Weights and measures by referring 
to the actual yard and foot, pound and ounce, gallon and 
quart; and lets the" discovery of their relationehips^be 
experimental. The use of geiSgrajAicul models Ind modeiB 
of the regular bodies, ffic., as introductory to geography 
and geometry respectively, ai% fact* of the ,same’ class. 
Manifestly, a common trait of these methods is, that they 
carry each child's mind through a process like that which 
the mind of humanity^at large has gone through. Wlb 
truths of number, of form, of relationship in position, wore' 
all originally dravv'ifcfrom objects; and to,prcsenlftfcese 
truths to the child inVie concrete, is to let him learn them 
as the race leamt thgt. By and by, perhaps, it wjjl bo 
seen that he cannot pos&bly learn them in any ofher wgy; 
for that if he is mad6 ro repeat them as'^bstractions, thei 
abstractions can have nU meaning for him, until he finds 
that they are simply* statements of wjjat* he intuitively 
discerns. ’ • 

But of all the changes taking plase, tne most signifioank 
is the growing desire to make the ocquiiement of knowledge 
pleasurable i»tBer than painful—a desire based on the more 
or less distinct perception, that at each age the intelleotual 
action which a child likes is a liealthy one for it; tad con¬ 
versely. There is a spreading Opinion, that the fise of an‘ap> 
petite for any kind of inforination, implies that tb^nnfolding 
mind has abecome fit to assimilate it, an^ n Red s it for 
purposes of growth; ^a^ Uiai, oil thsF othar hand, ^le 
disgust felt towards'Such informatjps is a s^ib eithef that 
it is premainrely presented, or tjiat itf,is pr^ented in an 
in(^eaEible form. tHenoe t^e efforts to make e^ly 6d40a> 
tion amnsin^ jund all edneatien interesting, fienq* the 
lectures on tlp^alue of pla/. Hence th'e defeilhe of ndinery 
rhymes and fairy tafes. Daily we more Aid indro ^nfoyn 
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oijr to juvenila opinion. Does the e£ild like ^hi^or 

that kind 8f te^hing i^^doee he take to it ? we Ponstantly 
aak. ■ " Hio namr^ desire of •ffp.riety should be indulged,” 
Bltys M. Marcel; "aid the gratification of hia fcuriosity 
should be'combiilted #ith his iiuprovement.'’ " Leasons,” 
he again remarks, “ should rtaaB|befcTre the child evincJeo 
symptoms of ^'weariness.” And so 'with later education. 
Short* breaks coring school-hours, excTfhsions into the 
ceuntry, amusing lectures, choral songs—in these and many 
like traits, the change may be disceme'S. Asceticisnf’ is 
disappsar^g out of education af out of life ; and the usual 
of'^litical legislation—its tendency to promote 
happiness—is beginnintf to Ue, in ^ grerat degree, the test 
of legislation for the school and the nursery. 

What now is the’fcommon characteristic of these several 
changes P Is* it not an increasing conformity to the 
methods of Nature ? The relinquishment of early forcing, 
against “which Natare rebels, and.tho leaving of the first 
years for exercise of the limbs and senses, show this. The 
sujfti^eding 0f rote-learnt lessons by lessons orally and 
experimentally given, like those of the field and play- 
grounu, shows this. The disuse of mle-terfbhing, and the 
adaption of teaching by principles—that is, the leaving of 
generalizations ^intil there are parftculars to base them 
on—show this. The system of object-lessons shows this. 
The teaching of the rudiments of scienee^in the concrete 
instead of the ab^ract, shhws this. And abojye all, this 
tendonoy is shown ft the variously-directed efforts to 
present knowledge in attrastive forms, ani| so to make the 
acqniremeift of it pleasnrable. ' For^ as it -is the order 
of Nature in all oreatmts that the gratification accompany¬ 
ing the thlBImOnt of*n^edf 9 l functions series as a stimulus 
to 'thJir fulfilment—fe, daring the self-education of the 
jronng child, the delight taken in the biting of corals and 
the pulli^ jUk pieces of toys, beopmes the prompter to 
aj^tions which td&ch it tlft of matter; it fol¬ 

lows ^hat^ itfij^oosing d^he ^pccession'of snbjects and the 
m^es of instriictie!! which most interest the p&pi|, we are 
fimlCng«T|ptare'B behests, agid adjusting our propeedinRs 
to the 1^8 of life. ’ • • ;■ 

Thtui^ then, w6 are on the highway tows^s the doebrina 
Uimr igo emuiolhted bv FestaJozzi, that 'jliks in its order 
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V-d edncation mast conform to tie 

process of mental evolution—tiat thye is a certain 
EequencB in which the facjllties spontaneonsljvdevelBp, and 
a certain kin^ of knowledge whicTi each, requites durins 


meats above aliuded to are partial applications of thtt 
general princij)le. A nebulous perception of it now prevails 
among teachers^ and it is dally more insistld on in educi* 
l^nal works. " The method of nature is the archebypo 
of all methods," says Mt Marcel. "The vitalj)rinciplB in 
the pursuit is to enable the pupil rightly to instruct Tliflu 
self,” writes Mr. Wys*. Tne mbre science fa&iiliarizes ns 
with the constitution of th^gs, the more do we se# in 
them an inherent self-sufficingness. • A higher knowledge 
tends continually to limit our interfnenco with the 
processes of life. As in medicine the old “ heroic treat¬ 
ment" has given place to mild treatment, and ofteiT no 
treatment save a normal regimen—as we have foupd that 
it is hot needful to mould bodies of babee by band&ging 
them in papoose-fashion or otherwise—os in giyls it is 
being discovered that no cunningly-devised di^iplsoe of 
ours is so efficient i^ producing reformation as the nsJtural 
discipline of self-maintenance by produdlive labour i so 1^ 
education, we are 4Qding that success is to be achieved 
only by mak^g our measures sabsewieht to that spon¬ 
taneous Aufoldiug which all minds go through in their 


progress to matiJirity. 

Uf course; ^his fundamental principle of tuition, that 
the arrangement fit matter and method milkt correspond 
with the order of evolution anif mode of activity of tlw 
faculties—a {vr&ciplo so ohvionsly ftne, l3iat oniib stated it 
seems almost self-evident—has hever been wholly' dis¬ 
regarded. Teachers have nuavoidably made their school- 
courses Coincide with it in son^p degpe, fim^the simplA 
reason that education Is pbaUhle onl^on that condition. 
Boys were never taught thp mte.%f-thi«in jlntil ttiey had 
learnti addition. They were not ae^ to write exBjviaed 
before they had gCt into their copy-books. pqnio'se^OB" 
have alwaynlbeen precet^ed bt Euolfd. - Bpt .1^10 nrror of 
the old metM^ mnsist^.in thin, that* they reoog- 

niso in detau^w^t they are obliged to reoDg^s^ 
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the*time ■wUen a child is able to conceive two things as 
related in pii^itidii, ^ears must -elapse before it can form a 
true concept of the Ea^h, as a sphere made np bf land 
and sea, covered ■ffith mountains, forests, rivSrs, and cities, 
revolviiJg'im its axis, and sweeping round the Sun—if it 
ggts from the ope concept to the oOier bj; degrees—if the 
intermediate Qoncepts which it forms ar^ consecutively 
larger and moES complicated ^ is it not manifest that there 
is a general Buocession through which alohe it can paa»; 
that ea(^ larger concept is ihade by the combination of 
Bra jdler ones, and presupposes them; and that to present 
any of the^ compound "conc^apts Ijpfore the child is in 
possession of its constituent ones, is only less absurd than 
to presebt th^ final tmneept^f the series before the initial 
one. In the mtistering of every subject some course of 
increasingly complex ideas has to be gone through. The 
cvflntion of the corresponding faculties consists in the 
assimilation of these; which, in any true sense, is impos- 
sible^wlthout they are put into the mind in the normal 
order. And when this order is not followed, the result is, 
that ^hny are received with apathy or disguSt; and that 
unites the'pupil is intelligent enough eventually to fill up 
Jjho gaps himself, they lie in his m^ory as dead facts, 
capablo of being turned to little or no use. 

“ But why tnouljlo ourselves about any cum'cvlum at 
allP” it may be OS^pd. “If'it be true that the pind like 
the body has a predetermined course of evolution—if it 
unfolds spontaneously—if it# successive desires for this oi 
that kind of information, arise when ^ese are Severally 
Required for its nutritionc—if there thus exists in itself ■ 
prompter*to the right*speciB3 of activity fit ^he right time; 
wliyinfferferq in any Wiay ? Why not leave ohildcen wholly 
to the discipline of nature P—why not remain quite passive 
>and let tligp^^t knowledge as they best CBnP-*-why not 
be consistentctbroligbouCp” • This^^on awkward-looking 
qulatidn. Plai^ibly imnlying as it does, that a system oi 
complete 2aiwSs-/aire^8 theological outcome of th9 dojetrines 
Get seems to furnish a disproof of them by reduc^ 

atl In ■truth, cbowSVer, they de not, when 

rig^IjtijadefstooQ, commit n'^ to a^y untenable 

A glanbe at the phyucal analogies will olearly 
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^tia. It'ip a general law of. life thab fKb'more 

oomples <;hB organism to be produced, the longer fhe 
period during which it is dependeot olf a ^sie^t organisui 
for food and protection. ’ The dSerence between the 
minute, rapidly-formed, and aelf-meving, spore’ of a con¬ 
ferva, and the slowly-dSyeleped seed of a tre^'with its 
multiplied . envelc^s anil large stock of nutriment laid bj 
to nourish theegerm during its first stages of growth, 
illustrates this law in its application to tbe fegetal world. 
A%ong animals %e may trace it in a series of contrasts 
from the monad whose s^ontaneouSly-divided hal^s are 
as self-sufficing the moment after their separaAon ar 
the original whole; up^to nmn, whose offspriiJ^ not only 
passes through a protracted gestation, and subsequent^ 
long depends on the breast for Busteaance; 1)jpt aftbr that 
must have its food artificially administered; must, when 
it has learned to feed itself, continue to have bread, 
clothing, and shelter provided; and dpos not acquire Me 
power of complete self-support until a time varying from 
fifteen to twenty years after its birth. Uow thft daw 
applies to the mind as to the body. For mental pabulum 
also, every higher creature, and especially man, is at^rst 
dependent on adult aid. Lacking the ability* to mtvo 
about, the babe is alnfost as powerless to get materials on) 
which to exercise its perceptions as it is to get supplies for 
its stomach. Unable "to prepare its own food, it is in like 
manner unable^to reduce man;* kinds o^ knowledge to a fit 
form for asaimilaWon. The language through which all 
higher truths are to to be gai^edf, it srholly derives from 
th^ surronpdihg it. And we see In such an'example os 
the Wild Boy of Aveyron, the anest of development that 
results when no help is received froA parents ant nurses. 
Thus, in providing from day to day the right Mnd of 
facts, prepared in the right manner, and giving them in 
dne abundance at appropriate intervals, theip fe-as mnch 
scope for active ministr^om t« B*childb mind 'os to its 
body. In either case, it u ttie ohiq^ fnnoti)^ nf pardhts to 
see that the amditiont requisite 1^ gro^h ar^ mqintnineffi 
An^ as,' in supplying* alimept, and clothing, u ' 
they may fulfil this function without* at all' ' 
irith the Bpon|Jinons develo^ent of tEe XmU I 
litber in their \dei^or mc^; so, they ndly supply 
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for imiCfeition, otjecfa for examiDation, for readins^ 

pr(itlema ftr Eolation, ^nd, if they oho neither direct nijr 
indirsct co^cidfa, aoay do this without in any way dis¬ 
turbing tie normal prScess of liiental evolution; or rather, 
may greatly faqjiitatu that process. Henco the admission 
of the dottignes enunciated doiis' iltit, aasome might argue, 
jnvolvB the abandonment of teaching; but leaves ample 
room for an active and elaborate courso q ( eulture. 


Passing from generalities to special Considerations^il 
is to b^ remarked that'iu practice, the Festalozzian system 
SMBiB Bcw^ely to have fulfilled the promise of its theory, 
w e hear df children nc^ at all in^rested in its lessons,— 
disgusted with them rather; and, so far as we can gather, 
the PeStalozzinn schtols ha^e not turned out any unusual 
proportion of distinguished men: if even they have reached 
the average. We are not surprised at this. The sacces.= 
o.^overy appliance .depends mainly upon the intelligence 
with which it is used. It is a trito remark that, having 
the'cRoicest tools, an unskilful artizan will botch his 
work; and bad teachers will fail even with the best 
met]}oJs. Indeed, the goodness of the mathod becomes 
in fuch Chse a cause of failure; as, to continue the simile, 
kho perfection o§ the tool becomes in' undisciplined hands 
a source of imperfection in results. A simple, pnehang- 
ing, almost mochanical routine of fuition, may be carried 
out by the common^est intellects, with such tmall beneficial 
ofiect ns it is capable of-producing; but a/:ompletS^ system— 
a Bjatem os heterogeneous,in its appliances as the mind 
in its faouHies—a sysflem propasing a special means for 
each special end, demands for its right hmplojment powers 
such as*f8W teacheN possess. The mi^reSS.of a dame- 
ichool'can ,heHr spelling-lassonB;^ and ou^ hedge-school, 
master c^n drill Iwys in the mnltiphcation-lable. Bnt 
to teach gue]lii\g rightly by nsing the powers ofethe letters 
instead m ^heii* names, .os instruct m numaricQ.1 
cchnbfiiatiBne expeC^ental sycfthesis, a modicum of 
undej^i^diifg u pOediul; and to pursue a like rational 
pQ^fi^^^hiOughont the entire range ^f studies, 'asks ^ an 
^ndgmentt of. invewtion, of u^llectnal sym- 
pMRH^V sialytioal &onlty, ‘which we never see 

it-whMe the tutoriaT Office IB heJfUin such small 
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em^ fme pdftcation*ia practicable• only by f true 
poilosophtf. Jii4^e then, what prospect a ph^osopbiqal 
method how has of being acted oaf! ^jac^wing so little 
as we' yet do of psychology.^nd igm^pint as oitr teadhora 
are of that littl^ -what chance has a BTstem which Veqoiree 
psychology for its basis P , . * • , ^ 

* Farther hindrancS an^ dilconragement has Aisen &om 
confonnding the Pestalozzian principle with the forms in 
which it has blen embodied. Becanse particular "plans 
have not anawergd expectation, discredit hha been cadt 
apdit the doctrine associated with tbpm: no inquiry being 
made whether these plans’truly conform to tho.doStj^ife. 
Judging BS usual by the concrete rather than th| ftbstraot^ 
men have blamed the tteory for’ the hunglings of thj 
practice. It is as though tt^ first futile attcuipt to 
construct a steam-engine had been Sold to "prove that 
steam could not be used as a motive pon^r. Let it bo 
constantly borne in mind.that wliilo right in his fund^ 
mental ideas, Pestalozzi «vas not'therefore right in all his 
applications of them. As described oven by his adn^rers, 
Pestalozzi was a man of partial intnitionB-*-a man 'vviio 
had occasional flashes of insight; rather than a man of 
systematic thought. His first great success at 5^mt& Was 
achieved when he had^o books or appliances of ordin^iy 
teaching, and when " the only object of his attention was 
to find out at each moipcnt what instruction his children 
stood pecnliarly.in need of, anc^ what was th’e best manner 
of conneoiing it with the knowledge they already 
possessed." Mnch'of his power wai due, not to calmly 
reaspned-onb plops of cnllnre, bat ^to bis profound sym¬ 
pathy, which" gave f him a quick perception of childish 
needs and difficnltigs. Ho lacked xha ^iUty log^ally to 
co-prdinate ^d> develop the truths ^ich he thn^from 
time to time laid hold bf; and half in great measare to 
leave this to his assistants, Kruesi, Tobler, Buss, Niederer, 
and Schmid. The resiilt Ist that ii their detaiiighis own 
plans, and those vicarioAly* ^vised, dfntaiif nnm^rous 
crudities and inconsistonciM. p His ftqfserysijhtliod, des¬ 
cribed in "^he Motlmr’B Mannal,’’ be^aing 
with a nomenclature* of, the different parts oft 
arid proceedingInext to spl^ify ’their, rejatim 
and next thdU^COignidoii^ may be ptyvCd 
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In occo’dancs wiOh the ’^initial afages of^roentSl evqjatio^;! 
Hk procBio of teatShing the mother-tShgne foro£&l 

exeripses in tha. meanings of words in the constrdction ol 
shntence^, is qnito negdless, and must entail on the pnpil 
loss of tin^B, labopr apd happiness. His proposed lessoiiE 
in geography ‘are utterly pnpestalozzian. And often 
where hi6 plans are essentially jsound, they are eithei 
Incomplete or“vitiated by some remnant O^the old regime 
While, thereforef we would defend in its entire extent the 
general doctrine which Pestalozzi inau^rated, we think 
great evil likely to result from an uncritical receptioh ol 
his-spScifie methods. That tendency, constantly exhibited 
'i5^ man&vad, to canonize l;}ie forms and practices along 
vjith which any great truth has bben bequeathed to them— 
their -liability to nrostrate their intellects before the 
prophet, amS swear joy his every word—their proneness tc 
mistake the dishing of the idea for the idea itself; renders 
il^eedful to insist strongly upon the distinction betweeo 
the fundamental pAnciple of the ^estalozzian system, and 
th% set of expedients devised for its practice; and tc 
suggest that while the one may be considered as established, 
the oljher is probably nothing but an adun^ration of the 
no^al eourSB. Indeed, on looking at the state of oni 
knowledge, we ^ay be quite sure ithat this is the case 
Before educational methods can be made to harmonize 


in character upd arrangement withi the faculties in theii 
mode and order nf unfolding, it is first needful that we 
ascertain with BotUe pompleteness how the fuculties do 
unfold. At present we have acquired,' on this point, only 
a lew gei^ral notion^ These ^ general notions must be 
developed in detail—ipust be transfovmed into a multi¬ 
tude 0 $ specific propositions, before jve can be said tc 

C ess tbat faience on which the art of education mnst be 
d, Aifd then, when we havh definitely made ont in 
what BnficBSsion and in what copahinations the mental 
powers bdbomh ^tivef it ^rema^ to choose out of the 
monyfc pcpsi^le ways^ of ezerciong .each of them, that 
which hesic eonfonns'^ to its na^ral mode of action. 
Hmdantlj, therefore, it ns not to be^ snppos^ that even 
T>ur XDpetr^vanoed modes of <teaohing are the right ones, 


T>ur XDper^vanoed, modes of <tpaohing are tl 
or. nSlirly ' thp light enes. < V 

, Beuing in mind then thie dirkinoti^ 


e right ones, 
between tht 
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arnoigle aBd the practice of F^ataloAi, and infairin^ 
mhn the^ronndS assigned that thg last mast ^eoessarfli 
bo very defective, the reader will rateaatMts jme 'vortll 
the dis^tisfaction with ftne systeMi which aogie have 
expressed; and.wiU see that the reayzatum of the Pesta 
lo^zian idea remaii)p to he' ^hieved. SVonld^ he Argue 
fiowever, frbm what has jnst been said, thaf no snol 
realization 'is a^ present practicable, and fhat all,eSori 
onght to be devoted to the prejiminary inquiry; we reply, 
that though it i%not possible for a scheme'of culture tc 
be perfected either in nutter or farm until a r^ional 
psychology has been established, it is possible,’ witWthe 
aid of certain guiding prinpiple^, to make ■empirioal 
approximations towards a perfect scherao. To prepare 
the way for further research ave wiU now speoify- these 
principles. Some of them have been ^moM or leas 
distinctly implied in the foregoing pages; but it will ba 
well here to state them all in logical order. 


1. That in education we should proceed from the simple 
to the complex, is a truth which has always been to some 
extent acted upon: not professedly, indeed, nor bjf any 
means consistently. The mind develops. Like all thimgi 
that develop it progrensea from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous; and a normal training system, being an 
objective counterpart vf this subjeotive process, must 
exhibit a like piogression. Moreover thbs interpreting it, 
we may sevthat this formula has mi\ch ^ider applications 
than at first appearl. For its raitonctls involves, not only 
that we should proceed f(om the single to th^ combined 
in the teaching of each branch of kjiowledgo; but that we 
should do t]^ liketwith knowledge ep a whole, lAs the 
misd, conSistingml first of but few aptive faculties, has its 
later-compfeted faculties’successively'brought "into play 
and ultima^ly comes tp have all its facnlties ih simu) 
taneoiu action; It follows tha^ opr teachip^ shofiS begin 
with but few subjects Bt Tmce, and snccessivel^ oddisg to 
these, shonl^ finally cmtV on’all rabjeots AhMSfi. ITot 
only in dts details ^dfanld ednedtion. proceed ffoni 
simple to the complex, bat in^ts ^embli also. > '* ‘ 

'2. The develtfament of tm mind, as aU oti 
mont, is an the indefinite to the 
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ponmioiiVitli tie rest of the organiBin, t^-bnAa refohel 
iit« finished'fltrncture 'oplj at maturity; and in p^portiod 
as.its letmciyire ta iinfinished, ^tS actions are wanting in 
precision.• Hence liktr the firs? movements and the.6^t 
httempts a? Bpeeo}% tha first perceptions an ^thoughts are 
extreme/ ji^e. • As from a rddment^ry eye, discerning 
4 yily the difier^ce between light And darkness, the pro¬ 
gress is to an eye that distingnishea kinds §nd gradations 
of'colour, and^et’ails of form, with the greatest exactness; 
BO, the intellect as a whole and in each faculty, beginning 
with tigs mdest discrinfinations a^non^ objects and actid^, 
ady&tFces .towards discriminations of increasing tiicety and 
Sistinctnes#. To this general law our educational course 
add methods must conform. It !s not practicable, nor 
would it be-desirable if prftcticable, to pdt precise ideas 
into the nfiaevtloped mind. We may indeed at an early 

X communicate the verbal forms in which such ideas are 
pped up; and tethers, who ht.bitually do this, suppose 
'that when the verbal forms have blen correctly learnt, the 
idelto ^hich should fill them have been acquired. But a 
brief (yoss-examination of the pupil proves the contrary. 
It tsrBB out either that the words have been, committed to 
meClory 'vfith little or no thought about their meaning, oi 
false that the perception of their melining which has been 
gained is a very cloudy one. Only as the multiplication 
of experiences .gives materials for definite conceptions— 
only as observatioi^ year by year disclosed the less con- 
apicnons attributes which distinguish tilings am^processcs 
previously oonfouiqled together—only as each class of 
oo-cxistence^ pnd sequehces bOdomes oJliliar through the 
recurrence of cases cofiing under it--^iily as the various 
classes 6f rplationa get accttiately mark^ oQ from each 
other 'by iqntual litniiation; .can ^the- ejmdt" ^^lefinitions of 
advanced.knowledge heoome truly comprehensible. Thus 
in ednc^mn ife must be Obntenb to set put-jyith crude 
nofaou. These we mtfsb eim ba make gradually clearer 
by ftfCuitetiw the acq^sition of p^>erienoM such as will 
ocnjreot, firsc IheiV grua^f errorai' and afterwards their 
l&boeMv^y Itb marked erron. ' rAnd soientifio 
lorm^ea mhai M .^ven .on]/raa &at as tha conceptibna 
are ^ ^ a t 

vS- To lia; th&t our leasoiul*oiig!19 tOiAniart from tha 
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a&d ei^ in the alietrac^, may ^ conside^sd as in 
Kpetitidn of the first of t^e' foregoing prinoidlaa. 
N^Rkiftmeas it ia a maxinpthat mxiat ba stated^ if with no 
I’jHnri^w, then with the View of Blowing in odrtain caaea 
'wKIb &tb traly the simple and tl)^ complex.* iFor nn> 
HpB^ate^ there h^ been'qinch misundsistan^iiigwin this 
P^t. General formi|las whioh men have ^viaed to 
Bspress gnmp^ 'of details, and whioh {tavo. sererallj 
simplified their conceptions |;^y uniting'many fa«ta into 
one fact, they have anppoaed most simplify tne conoeptioiui 
of child also. They hays forgotten that a generu^zation 
ia simple ' Only . in comparison with the wholh, maM of 
particular tmths it compreh^ds—that it is misre comple:E 
than any one of these ftuths taken singly—that only after 
many of these singlo tmths Ifeye be^n acquired, does the 
generalization ease the memory and help ^e reason—and 
that to a mind not possessing these single troths it is 
necessarily a mystery. 'Thus confounding two kinds 
eimplification, tochers 'have constantfy erred by setting 
out 'with " first principles” ; a proceedii^ essedtiaily, 
though not appafently, at variance with the primal^ rule; 
which implies that the mind should be introduee^ ta 
principles throngh the medium of examples, andfso shqiild 
be led from the parttoular to the generak—from the con-^ 
Crete to the abstract. 

4.' Tho edneation oft the child must accord both in mode 
and arrangemmt with the education 'of mankind, con¬ 
sidered Mstoyicalljr. In other vyords, the genesis of 
knowledge in the individual, must foljow the same coursa 
ns the genesis sf'-knowledge m the race. .In BtriotnBSS, 
this principle may^ie considered ^ already expressed 
implication; sinc^ >both being processitf of evolntiin, mnjft 
conform to those same general l^ia, of evolntione above 
insisted On, nnd must merefore agree with ^h other. 
Neverthele^ this particular pftralleLism is of val^ for ths 
specific guidance it^ftSmpls^ J!'o 'M. Gfimte^^a believe 
society owes the enql^^M^n of it; aiyl we msj. accept tifU 
item of his philo8opfaj|Bthon0 at afl coqimiftmg onitelvM 
to the rest. This dcw^le may fie upheld by tw^ t e BB < ft»|k 
quite independent of agB^ abetropt theory: ’ add. ra 

them BufiScient to es^bhah It. One is d^adblelbln file 
law of heredity^ b^fiamiuum aa considered. in'raiwldaj 
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con^qHe^Cei. For if it be true that mei^xliilflfc likpHeBa 
to ancestry,'both in aspect and character—if it tru( 
certain ^meGtah znanifestatiens, as insanity, occnr ii 
BncceBsiT» members oLcthe same family at the same, age—^ 
If, passing‘from ^di'^nal cases i]} which othe traiU of 
many de^ cmce^rs mixing srith those of a few living 
{jpes greatly obgonre the law, we turn to national types, 
and remark how the contrasts between’ ^em are per- 
eistent from ^gd to age—df 'WB remember that these 
respective types came from a common etock, and that 
hence t^e present marked ditfer^ces between them mtst 
have' ,Jris@n from the action of modifying circumstances 
npon sncceSBive generatiqns who severally transmitted the 
acenmnlated effects to their descefidants—if we find the 
differenbes to Jae nowffrganit^ so that a French child grows 
into a Frenchman even when brong^tnp among strangers— 
and if the general fact thns illnstrated is true of the whole 
nkiiure, intellect incjuslve; then it follows that if there be 
kn order in which the human race Bas mastered its various 


kin^ bf knowledge, there will arise in every child an 
^titude to acquire these kinds of knowledge in the same 
oraep. 0 So that even were the order intrinsically indiffer- 
entp it wUuld facilitate education to lead the individual 
mind through the steps traversed 1^ the general mind. 
But the order is not intrinsically indifferent; and hence 


the fundamental reason why education should be a re¬ 
petition of civilizalion in little. It is provable both that 
the historical sequence was, in its jnain outlines, a 
necessary one; and jthat the canses which determined it 
app’y to the child as to t£ie race. Not to specify these 
canses in detail, it will office here to jKiint oht that as the 
mind of^hnmanity placed in the midst ef phenomena and 
striving' to ^comprenqad them, h^ after* endless com- 
paxisons, ppeonlations, experiments, and^ theories, reached 
its present^^owledge of each subjeot by a specific ronte; 
it may ndio: 0 ally be infdrrei} the relationship between 
mfti d %nd-phenomena;iB such as td prevent this knowledge 
from being Tb^he^by*any btfaer ronte; and ^at as each 
laird’s mind stands in this same relatio^hip to phenomena, 
Uejt^n 06 ° acqesaible tq, it dqly throngh the same route. 
Hence^‘'deci&ing upon the right method of edneation, an 
i^qniry^ntO the method of civiliEatioy«iriliy[^pto guidsns. 
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oF tin concloaioiLs to anob^w Intyiirj 

that in each Ij^nch of hutraotioh wb should^ 
ed from the empirical to the* T^onal, Daring 
4if progress, every science is e4t|lved out of •its oorree- 
Rding art. * It results from the Necessity wft are under! 
Bth individuallyand as # race, of reaShing^^lfa'abstract 
way of the cgncret^ that there most practice and a% 
occming experience with its empirical generalitetions, 
before there can be science. • Science is oaganingd 

aii'i befAv knowledge can be organized, ititne in it 
mnst 1% possessed. Eve^ stndy, therefore, sbpall have a 
purely cxpCTlRtental introdnctiun; and only aftw atTfmpl^ 
fund of olDservations Ijps beA acanmulated, slftmld reason-^ 
ing "begin. As illustrative |ipplicatioaa of this rule, Ve 
may instance the modem coarse of filacinggrammar, not 
before language, but after it; or the ordinary custom of 
prefacing perspective by practical drawing. By and by 
further applications of jt will bo indicated. * 

(3. A second corollary from the foregoing general princi¬ 
ple, and one which cannot be too strenuonsly insisted dB, is, 
that in edneation the process of self-development BhooU 
be encouragrtl to the uttermost. Children shonld* bo* 1^ 
to mako their own investigations, and to draw^ their'ajwn 
inrcrcnccs. They should be told as liltlb as possible, au^ 
induced to discover as much os possible. Humanity has 
progressed solely by^clf-instruction; gnd'that to achieve 
the best resnita, each mind Ainst progyesa somewhat after 
the same fashion, is continually ‘proved by the marked 
success of self-made meu. 'iUhoBs who have been brought 
np under the firdmary school-drill, and have^arried nray 
with them the idea that edneaUon is practicable onl ywh 
that style, wiy •think it hopelesg t6 make children tneir 
own teachers. If, however, theyvwill consider fhat tha 
all-important knowledge of surroonding objects which a 
child gets in its early years, is ggt withoftt Jb^Iv— if they* 
will remember that tl^^hild is self-taught io the use of 
its Mother tongne—u they will ^stimato-t^ "amSnnf of 
that expewencB of' Efe, tha£ ogt-of-A>hool wisdom. ^)hiell 
e^ery 1 ) 01 ^ gatherfl hiyself—if they vr|U,iiiark tJke 

.nnnanal mtelligbnoa of the nneared-lbr Lo^ooil gfprin, ai 
' .tevejt dirpetions his' faSaltrM_ ni|ve* boon 


shown in 


tasked—if 


ey irill think how^naay'mljids^I^IlN 
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^tip unaided, not only throng&tlie mysteries mf 
mr irratioilally-plann^ cuTrictdum, bnt thronglP hosts of 
stihei^ ohstanles 'besfdes; they find it a hot unreasonable 
conclnsitin, that if subjects be put before him'in right 
order anJ rightfonil^ any pupjl of ordinary capacity 'will 
rarmohnl Jfis stlhcessive diffidhlties with but little assiStf 
ance. Who indeed can watch tBe ceaseless observation, 
and itiqtliry, an^ inference going on in a^hild’s mind, or 
listen to its acute remarks'on matters within the range of 
its facilities, without perceiving that these powers it n»ni- 
fests, if brought to bear systemrfMcally upon studies viithin 
the ^same^range, would readily master thelti^ithout help? 
This need "^or perpetual telHng results from our stupidity, 
nbt from the child’s. Wsj, drag it away from the facts in 
which it is ijiterestefl, and which it is actively assimilating 
of itself. We "put before it facts far too complex for it to 
understand; and therefore distasteful to it. Finding that 
iV will not volnntaiily acquire thftse facts, we thrust them 
into :^t8 mind by force of threats and punishment. By 
thin denying" the knowledge it craves, and cramming it 
^ith Ijnowlelgo it cannot digest, we produce a morbid 
state cf its faculties; and a consequent disgust for know¬ 
ledge in general. And when, as result partly of the 
stolid indolene^wo have brought on, and partly of still- 
continued unfitness in its .studies, thj child can understand 
nothing without explanation, and hccomcs^a mere passive 
recipient of our jitstmctioif, we infer that ednc^^ion must 
necessarily be carried* on thns. Having by our method 
induced helples.sncss, we make the helplessness a reason 
foi-»onr m^hod. ClcajHy then,'the ^perienoe of peda¬ 


gogues pannot rational^ be quoted against the system we 
are advocating. Anfl T^hoever secs this,* -^ill see that we 
may sAfely follow the" discipline at Nature throughout— 
may, by skilful ministration, make tbo mind as self- 
dBvelopu^,j» its latt^ stages as it is in its eifrlier ones; 
and tbftt o*ly b}* doing tMs’okli'qfe produce the highest 
poweiFand ^tgvity. “ o „ 

7,. As a final teat “by which to judge any plat? of.cnlturO| 
should cqpip the question,—Poes it create a pleasurable 
exoilqpept ip the" pupilsP .When in doubt whether a 
partlon|ar mode’ or arrangement i^or ujnot more in 
harmony with the foregoing prlnci^es tnan some other, 
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ftiaj aafelj^bida bj tbis oriterioli. Even- trlien, bs 
cuDsid«^d thBOTetica.l]y, the prc^rased coursA seemaT the 
beat, yet if it prodaces f^o interest, nr kss Jlntarest than* 
some etber course, we sOonld relKfl^nish it; for a ohiid’s 
intellectaal instincta are more ^ns^orihy* than onv 
reasonings. In respect toathe knowingafacn^tiSBi'we may 
confidently trust in the general law, th^ imder normal 
conditions, beBllhfnl action is pleasarabfe, whil^ action 
which gives pain is not healthful. Though at preaent 
veg incompletrfy conformed to by the emotional nature, 
yer b^the intellectual mature, oi»Bt least by thi^ parts 
of it wm^hadtlfichild exhibits, this law is all^ioaMMiolly 
conformed to. ^Hie ^epugne^c^ to this and that stnd^ 
which vex the ordinary teacher, are not innate, but resnlt 
from his unwise system. ?ollcnbe*g says^ "Experience 
has taught me that indolence in young pei^^ons is so directly 
opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that unless 
it is the consequence df bad education, it is almostiin- 
variably connected wifh some constitutional defect.” And 
the spontaneous activity to which children, are thul T^Qne, 
is simply the pursuit of those pleasures which the health¬ 
ful exercise of the faculties gives. It is true that.Bog;^( 
the higher mental powers, as yet but little devstoped w the 
race, and congenitally possessed in anj cansiderable degraa 
only by the most advanced, are indisposed to the amouin 
of exertion required ef thorn. But these, in virtue of their 
very comple:rflty, will, in a narmal coifrso of culture, coma 
last intS exerci^; and will therefo^ have no demands 
made on them until the pnp^ has ajrived at an age when 
ulterior mqtives can be.brought into pla^, and an indirect 
pleosnre made t?> connterbala%ce a direct displeasure. 
With all facnlties lower than thae, however, the im* 
mediate gratification i^jnsequent*!®. activity,^is the nermal 
stimulus; and under g;ood management the qply needful 
■timnlusa When we have to fall back on somg other, wa 
must take the fact a3«evMle{lce\bat ^ ar^iT the wrong 
tra^iir. Experience i^ dhily showing with greater otearfleas, 
that thenais alw^B n Qiethofi to Be f9g.nd piVdactive of ins 
terest—even of Al^ht; and il ever turns ont^that fhis in 
tile method proved by nlf other tests tp be^he ri^t Sne. 

With m^, theu guiding prinCiplts Vd^h but 
little if leff in t]fl\ ahdtract form. Phrtly, thefiefore^.ta 
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exemplify their application, and partlji^with a vftw. fi 
mSking s&ndry specif Bnggeations, we propose .now to 
pass from t^e theory of educatin'to the practice of it. 

o * 

It was cthe omnioij of Festalozzi, and one which has 
ever sints ^ie 907 been gainiji^ ground, that edncation o| 
some kind ehoald begin from the cradle. Whoever has 
watched with any discernment, the wid^-^yed gaze of the 
ii^ant at anrroni^ing object, knows very well that educa¬ 
tion doet be^in thus early, whether w^ intend it o|^ot; 
and that these fingerings and sufjrings of everytjijicg'it can 
layih^d of, these open-mouthed listenii^ftfhc'erery sound, 
are first steps in the sefief, which ends, in the discovery of 
ujiseen planets, the invention of calculating engines, the 
production of great painOings, or the composition of 
symphonies 'knd operas. This activity of the faculties 
from the very first, being spontaneous and inevitable, the 
(fjestion is whether we ^shall stfp^ly in due variety the 
materials on which they may exercise themsejives; and to 
th^question s^ put, none but an affirmative an»S(er can be 
given. As before said, however, agreement wiijik Pesta- 
^zzi’s^eory does not involve agreement with his pi^tice; 
an^here occurs a case in point. Treating of instn^ion 
in spellini^a says:^— ° 

^ "The fpS|||g-took ooght, therefore, to contain all the sounds 
the langnug^^anil these ought to be tangLt in erery family from the 
earliest iobney. The child wh^i learns his spclUcg-bouk ought to 
repeat them to the irf'.nc in the cradle, before it is able te pronounge 
eren one Of them, so that they may be deeply in^ressed upon ita min d 
by frequent repetition.” „ 

•Joining Ibis with the snggestionii for a nnrsery 
method,’: set down in tis "Mother’s M^nal," in which 
he mqjres the name^> positions, connexions, numbers, 
pro^rties. Bad uses of the limbs and body his fifst lessons, 
it becomdd clear that Pestalozzi’s notions on ea^ly mental 
developifeirt- w\ire tooi'crude^ enable him to devise 
judicii;^ pldfis. Let ns consider °the. course which. Psy¬ 
chology dictijtoa. ». * ® “ 

The, earliest impfessiong which the ijdnd cau assimilate, 
1 X3 the n&dcoompogable s^nsatigns produced by resistance, 
]igh^^0Tind,o £4 -Manifestly, decomposable states 01 
consoioEsneaB ca^pot exist before th^cstatea^f consgions- 
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■%38 (fct of -whifi)! they Bxe composed. There o&fl fee no 

idea of. ^rm tmtil soma familunity with li§ht in \ta 
gradations and qaalities, resistanoft in i^ different 
intensities, has been acqoir^; for, as 4 jas beeii lonf known, 
we recognize visible form by means af Wfietier of light, 
and tangible form .by tfleaiaB of yarietl^ ofsrAistanoe. 
Similarly, jio articolata sound is cogniz^Ie *Tintil the 
inartionlate sowids which go to make it np hav* been 
learned. And thns most it be in elerr other case. 
Foljgiring, thereA)re, the necessary law of progression 
fcomelMii^raple to the implex, #0 should provMo for 
the infantrk^^l^iency of objects presenting,diMvent 
degrees and kind^Si^jesista^p, sufficiency«of objects 
red^Bcting different amounts emd qualities of light, and« 
sufficiency of sounds contrasted in tfeeir loudness; their 
pitch and their timbre. How fully this d pftori conclusion 
is confirmed by infantile instincts, all will see on being 
reminded of the delighjt Which every ^oun^ child has M 
biting its toys, in feeling its brother’s Wight jacket-buttons, 
and pulling papa’s whiskers—how absorbed,it becodlewtn 
gazing at any gaudily-painted object, to which it applies 
the word “pretty,” when it can pronounce it, whqPJi 
because of the bright colours—and how its face brbatfeins 
into a laugh at the £attlings of its nuipeyrthe snapping ot 
a visitor's fingers, or any sound which it has not before 
heard. Fortunately, the ordinary practices of the nursery 
fulfil these eai^ requirements* of educAion to a consider- 
aWe degi'&e. Muqji, however, remain?^ be done; and it 
is of more importance that it ghould ^ done than at first 
appears. Eyeryfaculty during that spontaneous actiaij^r 
which accompanies* its evolution,capable of receiving 
more vivid impr^sions than at any vther period? More- 
aver, as thesesiAiplest elements haVedp be mastered^nd as 
the mastery of them whenever achieved must fal^e time, it 
becomes aa economy of time'to occupy thij flret of 

childhood, during which* nis qthe! mteUecti^ tuition is 
poBsiblf, in gaining a cfiilplete famil^rity with thensin ftU 
their modifications. Nor let hs oBiit *tW Esft, that both 
temper *and healtl^ vfill be imjjSroved bv the ^ntufoal 
gratification resolting frosf a due eupply of Ehese^iiff. 
pressions which eveiy^hild eb greedily aasiniibtesf 6pa£e, 
aoold it be Bpo«d, ntf^t here be well filled by sotne Itfgge^ 
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;ions*tti'wards a more sjatematio m^'stiratinn to ttf^se 
RmpleatVf the perceptiona. >^ut it must Bufl^e to point 
mb that aiAh ministrsiSon, recognizing the general 
aw of evolution frofa the indefinite to the definite, ahonld 
sroceed’upon , 4 he •orollary that in the‘development of 
yvoTj fa(«ilt7^''hiarkedlj cantrhsted* impressions are tho 
irst to be distinguished; that hence sounds greatly differ- 
ng «n loudness and pitch, colours very eemote from each 
>ther, and mbatances widely unliko in hardness or texture, 
ihould be uie first supplied; and thdt in each cff^ the* 
progression mnst be %»y slow degrees to impij^afBns more 
ise^ ^ied. 

Passing on to objept-kisons, manifestly form a 

latnral continuation of tire primary culture of the senses, 
t is to he ijpmarkeS, that the system commonly pursued is 
vhoUy at variance'With the method of Nature, as exhibited 
dike in infancy, in adult life, and in the course of civi- 
ization. "'The t^ild,’’ says iSl., Marcel, " must \>s shown 
low all the parts of an object are connected, &,c .and the 
wifins manuals of these object-lessons severally contain 
lists ,of the facts which the child is to be told respecting 
!§chp of the things put before it. Now “it needs but a 
glance a* the daily life of the in^nt to see that all the 
knowledge of ■thjngs which is gained before the acquire¬ 
ment of speech, is self-gained—that the qualities of 
hardness and weight associated wfth certain appearances, 
the possession of'narticnlaf forms and colotra bj particular 
persons, the prdanckion of special ssunds by animals of 
speoiuj aspects, ^ phenomena which it observes for 
fiaelf. In^anhood ton, when there afe ilo longer teochora 
at hand, the observations and inferences hourly required 
for guidance, mnst'be made unhelped;* ai]d success in life 
depeifds upon the ascuracy and pcompletenesa with which 
they ar^mode. Is it probable then, that while the process 
displayed in tl^e evolnUon of humanity at larger is repeated 
alike 1^ rnfact and the mail^ a reverse process must-be 
fbllowr^ dw|ig the p|riod^tween infancy and m^boodp 
and that -evetf in aO: simple a thing asdearaing the 
ijApteti^ of objects?. Ik it^not obvious, on the cont^piy, 
one dletho 4 *iua 8 t be pixeued throughout P And-is 
not 1^jbve*pei^baa1l7 thruting ^is met|^od upon ns, if 
we 1»d but tUewit to Bee'itT analhe hunilitv to adont 
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itt mat call b^ULiore manifest thai^ ths desire oT olii1^< 
ren for n^cllectual sjmpa^j P Mark kciw tie infant 
sitting on your knee thrusts into your fafe tife toy it holds, 
that yon'may look at it. ^ee whsn ft makes a crenJc with 
its wet finger of! the table, how it turns dltd looks at youj 
do^s it again, and again losks at yon^^hns *uyihg as 
clearly us it can—‘'Hear this new sonnd.i Watch the 
elder children ecoming into the room exclaimmg— 
Mamma, see what a onriooti thing,”l^amma, look 
at tJi^,” ” Mamnft, look at that:” a habit which they 
would colltua^did not Mio silly lAamma tell thev not 
to tease her^'Sii|eiwe that, when out with tile iflffte- 
maid, each little^Wi^ runs 'A Uo her with* the new 
flower it has gathered, to showlier how pretty it is, and t# 
get her also, to say it is pretty. Lfsten to the 'eager 
volubility with which every urchin deScribw any novelty 
he has been to see; if only he can find some one who will 
attend with any interest^ Does not the induction lid of! 
the surface ? Is it not clear that we mast conform out 
course to these intellectual instincts — that we must jdit 
systematize the natural process—that we must Hstei^to al^ 
the child has tS tell ns about each object; most indues itsto 
say everything it ca^ think of about such objfect; nflst 
occasionally draw its attention to fucte It has not yet 
observed, with the view of leading it to notice them itself 
whenever they recur ,* and must go ijn by and by to 
indicate o£ Bup;^y new series of things like exhaustiva 
examination? Note the way in wmch,~Bn this method, 
the intelligent mother condnotsvher lemons. Step by step 
she familiarizes *he{ little boy wHh the names of 
simpler attributes, hardness, softness, colour, tas^, size: 
in doing which jhe'finds him eageijy ffelp by bringing this 
to show her that it is redi, and the dther to make Hhr.feel 
that it is hard, as fast as s^ie gives him wordsafor these 
properties.* Each additional prop^ty, as,sho_dBWB his 
attenti^ to it in somp ^fredh 4 hing which h» brinn her, 
she tKea care to mention coiyiection |V^ 'tblhe fie 
already JaioWs; so that by the natjpral ftndenoy to imitate, 
he ,may get into tne nabit ^of repeating the^ ipne* ait^ 
another. Gradnally as tRere econr^ CUsea Ja he 

omits to nai^e one^tor timre of the pPojjeitieteJia* iteu 
become acquamted ^th, Isha introduces* the ^^^ractice <)| 
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^iu whether there is not BomMhing more thal h( 
can tell 'her about the thi|^ he has got. |lrobablj h( 
does not iindlrst^nd. Afterjetting him puzzle a while she 
tells him; perhaps "laughing at him a little'for his failure 
A few 'recnn^cBS’of this and he perceives what is to lx 
donS. ' When^Bxt she sajw sfie knows sometljting ms« 
about the object than he has to 4 d hBr,^his prida is roused 
he iooks at it intently; he thinks over all that be ha.1 
beard; anij the problem hieing'easy, presently finds it out 
He is full of glee at his success, and she sympathizip wit^ 
him. In common ^ith evci^ child, hu in the 

dlBBbvary of his powers. He wiahea»«#^^aofe victories 
and goel in quest of. thinjp-^^ut which to tell her 
As his faculties unfold mo adds quality after' qiiolity tc 
his list: p;;pgreBsilg from hardness and softnesato rough¬ 
ness and smoothdess, from colour to polish, from simple 
bodies to composite ones—thus constantly complicating 
the problem as ha gains competgnce, constantly taxing his 
attention and memory to a greater extent, constantly 
ttiamtainin^ his interest by supplying him with new 
impiessions such as his mind can assimilate, and con. 
•taiitly gratifying him by conquests over such small 
dtfficultlhB as he can master. Irg doing this she is mani. 
festly but folK)\wng out that spontaneous process which 
was going on during a still earlier period—simply aiding 
self.evolution; and is aiding it in the mode suggested by 
the boy’s instinjjtive behtiviour to her. * Manifestly, too 
the course she*? adopting is the one best calculated to 
establish a habit/jf exhaustive observation; 'which is the 


avufessed'aim of these lessons.' To (eira child this and tc 
show it the other, is^not to teach it how to observe, but 
to make it a mei6 recipient of another's observalions; a 
proofbding which .weakens rather than strengthens its 
powers, of Belf-instructiop—which deprives it of the 
pleasuffes.rtaiilting ^m successful Bctivity-»-whicb pre< 
sents fhift Bll-ttt^tivBakBoif|edge upder the aspect ol 
ton&l tu^cm—andi'^hich^thus ^nUrates that in^WPerence 
and even oisgi^ no^ unfrequentlv felt towards these 
otijaht.l|swn8. On the otl^er hand,'to pursue fhe opurse 
au'voipeewbed’k siiaply ,lt> guide the intelleot to. its 
«pp^2P*>^^ foAd; 'to join with thp intelleotual appetitec 
their natoral lidjuncts—amoVir ana thn deoiie foi 
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sympatlyr; *t 9 induce by the union df all tleso an inteueily 
of attention ■whicn insures TOrceptions both Twid and 
complete; tnd to habituate |0e mini^froja ^is beginiyng 
U> that pn^tice of solf-help wkich it mi]pt sltimatfllj follow. 

Object-lessons #bould not only be carnet^ on af^r quito 
a d.ifferent fashion from J;bat commonly^nrs^ed, ^ but 
slTould be extended & a ran^ of things for wider, and 
continued to a period far l£ter, than now. 'Th^ should not 
be limited to the contents of the house ; bnUshould iuofade 
Ihose of the fields agd the. hedges, the quarry alhd the sea¬ 
shore^ liey should not cease with ^arly childhood; but 
should he durin^^outh, as insensibly ts nf^^p 

into the inyestig^M^sof the n^urallst and tl^'^an of 
science. Here agai^^^ hav^bilt to follow Nature’B| 
leadings. Where can be seen anKntens^ delight tban.that 
of children picking up new flowers apd watthing new 
insects; or hoarding pebbles and shells P And who is there 
but perceives that by sympathizing with them thejr may be, 
led on to any extent of* inquiry into the qoahties and 
stmebureB of these things P £very botanist who has dia^ 
children with him in the woods and lanes’ must have 


noticed how eagprly they joined in his pursuits, how kSenly. 
they searched out plants for him, how intei^ly Ihev 
watched while he examined thomj how thsj^ overwhelmed 
him with qoestions. The consistent follower of Bacon— 


the “ servant and interpreter of nature,” will see that we 
onght' modestly, to ei^pt tho^ course of culture thus 
indicated. eJBhving become famibar simpler 

properties of inorgaliic objects, the child snouTli^y the 
same process ;be le^ on to an exhilhative gxaminatio^Bl kthe 
things it picks np in its* daily w'alks—the less coml^ 
plex facts they present being alonl noticed, at fimt; in 
plBntB,’%he colonns,'numbers, and fonna of the petale^ and 
shapes of the stalks and Idhves ; in insects, the xfumbers of 
the wings, l|gs, and anfennee, and their oojonrs. JIb these 
become fully appreciated o^d invariably observed, /farther 
facta be BucoeBsivol^kiatroSnCed : in tfle onS cas^ thd 
numben of seamens and pistils^ thesffarpiB of delflower^ 
whether radial or faijater^ in Bym0ietry,*the arrangemaBt 
and character of the leaves, v^betber oppt^ite oissltemate^ 
stalked, or sessile, smemth or 'hair^, serrated, doctbedi ^ 
cnenate; in thss)ther,<M dfinisions o! the ^ody. ,thfr seg* 
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mei^Efc ^ the ahdomeii, the markings^f tU% wiagB, 
ODinber ef joints in leg«, and the foifais of the smaflei 
organs—the ^stem pursne^ thronghont, being that ol 
inaking^ it^the child’^ambitiobto eay respecting everything 
it finds,, all tlmt can be said. Then when a fit,age haf 
been .reacljed, ^ m^ns of ^resarvina^ these plants, whict 
have beuome ‘so interesting in virtue of the knowledgf 
obtained of tfiem, may as a great favour be supplied; anc 
eventually, as Kistill greater favour, may^’nlso be supplied 
£he apparatBs needful for keeping the I^vb of our common 
butterflies and motl^ through their transforou^ifflis —b 
pr^Jtee srhich, as we can personally tepfi^,*^yield3 the 
highest‘^gatification ; is ^untinued wi*^'ardour for years 
jvhen joined with tBe 'jhntomoI 0 §Tcal collection, adds 


immense interest toSaturdUy-afternoon rambles ; and forms 
an admirable introduction to the study of physiology. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that all this it 
throwing away time and energy ; and that children would 
be much better occupied in writirf^ their copies or learning 
^eispence-tables, and so fitting themsolvcs forth© businesE 
M life. We°regret that such crude ideas of what consti¬ 
tutes Education, and such a narrow conception of utility 
sft^ufd stUl bo prevalent. Saying nothing on the need foi 
a systemic cijjture of the perceptidhs and the value of the 
practices above iiibulcated as subserving that need, we are 
prepared to defend them even on th^ score of the knowledge 
^ned. If men lare to bp mere cits, mere porers ovel 
ledgers, withpo ^as^ beyond their trades—if it sa well that 
they shoviS be as the cockney whos8“conception of rural 
plejs’lds extends fto lurtter tljan sitting in a tea-garden 
oifioking pipes and drinking porter; of os the squire who 
thinks cf woods as places for shootings in, of nncoltivated 
pl^tq_ as nothing bi;j,t “weeds, and who’tflassifies afiimala 
into game, 'Vermin, afid stock—thin indeed it is needless to 


learn any thing that does not directly help to r^lenish the 
till and'^fill the°larder- • But if t^ere is a more worthy aim 
toir n^thmV be'drudges—if there are other uaet in the 
things arod^d us ^h!kn their power to faring money—if 
therseWe higher iMoltiee to be exevobed than acquisitive 
aud senelfal' ones—-if the pleo^pres whioh poetry and 'Urt 
and^Boieojca End.philoaophy can brin^ are of any moment ; 
tiien ic it desirable that tha inatiaptiTe inclination whuoh 
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eveiy oVId bAjws to ohserFe natmuP beaaMes and investi¬ 
gate natural phencAnena, should be enceuraged. But Chi* 
gross utililkriaiiiBm which content t^ ci 
world and, quit it again witbaut kno\^g WE 
world it. is or ffhat it contains, maj De met on own 
ground. It will bj and bj.be found that i^knowl^Bp of 
th% laws of life is more important than anj otner kwiw^jra 
whatever—^tbat. the laws of life underlie not odljr all bodUj 
and mental procesSes, but bj implication all the transactions 
^ the house and tlm street, all Commerce, alllpolitios, all 
nwral^-^ind that therefore without ^ comprehension of 
them, neitE^tt«j]jy^nal nor'^ocial conduct can ba 
regnlatcd. It wiT^Nentnally be^en too, that tl^Iaws of 
Ue are essentially the bSBib thro'nhCint the whole organic^ 
creation; and further, that they lannot properly under¬ 
stood in their complex manifestations uqtil tho^ have been 
stndied in their simfiler ones. And when this is seen, it 
will be also seen that in aiding the ohUd to acquire the, 
out-of-door information ft)r which it sUbws so great an 
avidity, and in encouraging the acquisition of such infoiwia^ 
tion throughout youth, we are simply inducin'g it to store 
up the raw material of future organization—the facts'thati 
will one day bring home to it with due force, thgse g^rqaP 
generalizations of sciense by which actions ijiay be rightly 
guided. • 

The spreading recogiytion of drawing as an element of 
education, is 00% among many figna of tho more rational 
views on mental culture now beginning t(»~.j)U2^Ll. Once 
more it may be rdhiarked that tcoohers are Biy length 
adopting the courjo which Natilre has* perpetually' 
pressing on their notice. 'Aie spontaneous attempts 
by children to repre^nt the men, hoAse^ treea, and animals 
arouniI^them — on«'slate if they can-g|t nothing bett^, or 
with lead-pencil on papdV if they can beg them—are 
familiar to all. To be shown through a pictare-book is one 
of their hignest gratifications ^ anil%s nsnal; tbeir.fitrong 
imitati'ra^ndency preEienHy geneftites in them thh amb^ioi^ 
to make pictures themselves alsoi. Thft ^orMocHepic b the 
strildng tilings they wesis a further insti£ctive ezeicisis mt 
the pereeptions—a means whereby still ^eatea A»!Uia^> 
and completeness of ol|iervari0n are indneed. • And ali^ 
by trying to.interest ns in thoir discoveries qf the.aeBSibl«> 
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pro]^eM)eB of things, aiAi by their endea^ars To dranr,tl^y 
Mlicit fitsm ns jnst-t^t kind of cnlture which t(iey mosl 
need. i o ' . ^ * 

Mad teachers heei^ guided by Nature's hints, net only i® 
making drawing a part of education hut in choosing modes 
of tepehin^ it.fiey would have done still better than tljej 
have Hone. Wnat is that th” child first tries to represent r 
Thin^ that Are large, things that are attractive in colour, 
things round which its pleasurable associations most 
cluster—hnVlan beings from whom it h^ received so many 
emotions; cows and dogs w^iich interest by tb" ^any 
plmn^ena they present; honyes that are, Wlirly visible 
and strik^by their size apd contrast c>t*'phrts. And which 
of the processes of repre^ntatiofl gives it most delight ? 
Colouring. Papeff^nd pencil are good in default of some¬ 
thing better^ hut a^boz of paints and a brush—these are 
the treasures. The drawing of outlines immediately 
Jecomes secondary to colouring—is gone through mainly 
with a view to the’colonring; and if leave can be got to 
^ow a book of prints, how great is the favour ! Now, 
^ioulons as'such a position will seem to drawing-masters, 
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Postpone colouring and who teach foijn by a dreary 
line of copying lines, we believe that the course ol 


onfture thus indicated is the right <one. The priority of 
colour to form, Which, as already pointed out, has. a 
psychological basis, should be recog;nized from the begin¬ 
ning; and from .the hegipning also, the things imitated 
shomd be real^That greater delight in colouc which is 
not only ^S^spicnons in children bnt persists in most 
per^r^hrongnonfr'life, sfitanld be contipuonsly employed 
■^iTtne natural stimulus” to'the mastery of the Comparatively 
diffionlhand nnattracti\% form : the pleasure of the subse¬ 
quent ^tinting, should bo the prospectiv'e •reward for the 
labbnr of delineation*. And these* efforts to represent in¬ 


teresting* ootnalities, should be encouraged; in ^he convic¬ 
tion th^as, by a wideHing e^p^ence, simpler and more 
ppootigahle bhjecta become interastiug,^ they too ''mill he 
attempted ;i^nd th^ b<& a gradoal approximation will be 
madediowaj'ds imi&tionsdiBving some xesembtance^ to the 
realitiee. ^^e exl^me indefinitenesB which, in conforznit^ 
with tii&Iaw c»f' ,evolntiod, these fin^ attempts exhibit, is 

Mnvthiv.cr hnt a TV>juinTi fnr iirnnruiir tham. 'Pm) matter hoW 
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tbe sliapAs prodaDod; no matter how danled«n^ 
glaring Coloors. Tha ^estioi* !a not whether ths 
;hild is proHncinggood drawings. The<^Bstionwhether 
It is devtdoping its focaltiei. It h&9 ni-st to gain soma 
command orer its fingers, some orade notiens of hkeness; 

this practice is faetter*tHaB. onj other^Vr these finds, 
fince it is the spontaneoi^ and interesting ^ne. Daring 
jarly chUdbood formal drawing-lessons are possible. 
Shall wo therefore repress, or ueglect to aid, these offorto 
it self-culture ? orvshall we encourage and guide them aa 
uormf^^^^^iscs of the |iercoptiona and the powers of 
maniiinlatintl'*l>.--Jf bv furnishing cheap woododl^ n 
painted, and aimpm>i|mtour-nu^ ^ have theirdMundarj' 
lines tinted, wo can not only nleasurably draw ont tha 
Faculty of colour, but can incidentrfly prgdnce 'soma 
familiarity with the outlines of things nnd countries, and 
jomo ability to move the brush steadily; and if by the 
supply of tempting objects wo can keep,up the instinctive* 
proctico of making representations, however rough: it 
must happen that when the ago for lessons i^ drawing iv 
reached, ohcro will exist a facility that would eiseihave 
been absent. iTimc will have been gained; and treubhl 
both to teacher and pupil, saved. « • 

From what has been said, it may bg rsoddy inferred 
that we condemn tho practice of drawing from copies; and 
still more so that formal discipline in makingetraight lines 
and curved lincS*and componndalines, witlh which it is the 
Fashion of*SLime telphers to begin. • that the 

Society of Arts has recently, in its series of malmgla OQ 
" Bndimentary Axt-Instruction,’ gifen'its conutenawl^Q 
an elementary drawihg-book, whict^ is the most Yicious in 
principle that we ]iave seen. We refer to* the "DuUine 
From Outline, or'from the Flat,” I13 John Belj, scHlpter. 
As explained in the prefatory note, this pnblicatipn pro¬ 
poses " to jilace before the student a simple, yet^ogical 
mpde of^instmetionai|d to Jdiij end jju^with a 
numbar^f definitions Ahtu^:— , . • • 

"A sii^lg iLis In ditwteg k ■ thin mark dnwn from onS>potnl 
toanolher. ■ • * • 

M laaj be dirlded, m to'lheir batnre th Snfdag, Into fin 
elsises: * , ' 

• ’ . ■* * .ff 
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" wfafch are marlu tlmt go the Bh^rtest n^d beNreea jwa 

^IdU, u\A B. • , ‘ , 

''2. Or Owned, which are marR} which dofiot go th^MtortcBl: road 
be Meea twv poifits, ^ C D.” ., 

And so tbs int^daction progresses to boriiiontal lines, per- 
peni 5 cal» liixflSf obliqne linrs, shgles^of the several kindj, 
and the vari(>uB fignres which lioes and angles make up. 
The'work is, in short, a grammar of form, with exercises. 
And thus ^e system of rommencing with a dry analysis 
of elements, which, in the teaching of language, 1^ beeti 
exploded, is to be re-institnted'fn the teaching^/^f^drawirg, 
We'firBofo set out with the definite, ins^d-tSi with the in¬ 
definite. •The abstracii,iki,o be pr^^Slmary to the concrete. 
'Scientifio oouceptions are |]o precede empirical experiences. 
Thai^ this an ffiversion of the normal order, we need 
scarcely repeat. It has been well said concerning the 
custom of prefacing the art of speaking any tongne by a 
drilling in the pai^ of speech apd their fnnetions, that it 
is al^nt as reasonable as prefacing the art of walking by 
H course of lessons on the bones, muscles, and nerves of the 
legB;c and much the same thing may be said of the pro- 
^osai to preface the art of representing* objects, by a 
nsSaenclaeture and definitions of thq, lines which they yield 
on analysis. Th^se technicalities are alike repulsive and 
hesdlesa. They render the study distasteful at the very 
outset; and all with the view of teaching that which, in 
the course of prabtice, wilb be learnt unconsciously. Just 
os the ch^sweifiehtaJly gathers the meanings of ordinary 
word8^::oia‘the conversations going on around it, without 
cf' dictionaries; so, from the remarks on objects, 
picture!!,,, and its drawings, will it presently acquire, 

not onfy without effort but even pleasurably, those same 
soientlBo tpnns which, when taught at first, are a mystery 
and a wpariness. * 

If apy dependence to l>e placed on the general prin- 
ciplM of ednoation that hev9 b^n laid down, tin process 
df lecrning to draw should be ttirdughout continunhe with 
those efloTO*of Bhriy* ohiiBhood, described above as so 
wcMI^ of enoourogemenl. ^ the {idlB that the Vdlun^ry 
j!n?otice thfis initiated hn gi^sn some steadiness of hand, 
and tedke t^erfible' idem of propoltion, there will havs 
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iriibn A Tagxte ixftion of 'Bbd^ as presentin? ife tbotf 
dimenaio^ in perspepttTe^ And afteV Bondry 

ikbortive, CminBBe*lika attempts to rendol tlfis appearance 
on paper,'there has grown np a prett^ clear perra^tion of 
the thing to he 3 one, and p psaire to do nnt fess^ in 
ftnpirical penpectiys may be ^ven by of %hs Appa¬ 

ratus occasion^lypped in explaining perspective as a Bcienoe. 
This sounds alarfliing; bnt the experimenl^is both conl^re- 
henaible and interesting to any boy or girl of frdinar^ in-' 
belligfjace. A plate*of glass so framed as to stand yertically 
on the Sblc,.being placed biffore the ptpil, and a bcg)k Ot 1^ 
simple object la1o on the other side of it, he is reqnestra, 
while keeping the eyMa one p«|fc on, to make int-dots on 
the glass, so that they may dincide Kith, or hid^ the* 
uorners of this object. He is next told to join these dots 
by lines; on doing which he perceive# that the lines he 
makes hide, or coincide with, the oatlines of ths object. 
And then by putting a sheet of paper on the other side of* 
the glass, it is made manifest to bun that the lines bn has 
thns drawn represent the object as hs saw it. Thsjr not 
only look like it, but he perceives that they mast bl lik^ 
it,becanao ha nfade them agree with its oatlines ; anl^^ 
removing the paper be^n convince himself that thej^o 
sgreo with its oatlines. The fact is new'and striking; 
tnd serves him as an experimental demonstration, that lines 
of certain lengths, placm in certain direc^onEf on ^ plane, 
Dan rcpre|eat iTnea of other Ihogths, »n d hav ing other 
directions, in spaces By gradnally ohangin^^b^poaition 
of the object, ho may be led to* ohseme how •SoO^JmeS 
shorten and disappear, wliile others come int(f sightshik 
lengthen. The convergence of parallel line#, ond^andeed, 
all the leading facts of perspectijre, Slav, from time to 
tim e, be similarly illastrsted to him. * If he ha»been difly 
accostomed to self-help, h^ will^ladly, when it is suggested, 
attempt t^raw one of these ontlinss on paper, by^rae eye 
only ; a^^it may soon be ^ladb fln exciting aimsto prodoi^ 
nnasaiit^, a representation as ^ke ^ •he caip ^ bnf eab* 
Beqaentlj sketched ^he glass. , ThnS'without the^ gp# 
intq^igent, mechanioal praotige of copyiiu othe( dkawinA 
bnt by a method at once sidple tnd qt^:ti(e—iptjpiml^ 
yet not ahstract—a fqbuliarity with the linear appeftffj^SH 
of thince. and % bauto of randerinir them, may be steli 
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step squired. To whicH advantages add tliese^—tisat 

even thns-earlj the pSpil lea^s, almost nncoDsmdbslj, the 
tru6 theorj ofr a ^ctaro (nanjjly, that it is a delkieation of 
objects "as they appeSr when projected on a plabe placed 
between’them the eye) ; and that wh^ he reaches a 
fit a^ for con^^ncing scieiatiHi^ perspective, he is already 
thoronghfy acquainted with the facts which form its logical 
basis. V 


- As exbib^ing a rational mode of conveying primary 
conceptions m geometry, we cannot db' better than quote 
the flowing possagtf-from Mr.oWyse:— - 

S chMd hu been in the habit of naing enbes far arithmetic; let him 
ase them alia for the elBmeqisSiiigecmetr^.^1 Woold begin with aalids, 
the reveree of the usual plan, leaves all the difficulty of absurd defini¬ 
tions, Bud bad explanations on'points, lines, and surfaces, which are 
aothing but aRstractior^. . , A cube presents many of the principal 

elements of geometry; it at once exhibits points, straight lines, parallel 
iiuBB, angles, parallelogTams, Sic., Sic. These cubes are diTieible into 
rarioua parts. The jpupil has already been familiarized with such 
divisions In numeration, and he Dow proceeds to a comparison of their 
■eveAl parts, and of the relation of these parts to eaeh other. . . . 

From thence bS advances to globes, which I'ur^li'liim with elementary 
potioiA of the circle, of curves generally. Sic., Kc. 

a " Being tolerably familiar with solids, he may now substitute planes. 
Tl0 transition may be made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, be 
cut intodlln divigiDDB, and placra on paper^', he will then see as many 
plans rectangles as hB has divisions ; so with all the others. Globes 
may be treated in the same manner : he will thus see how sui^oces really 
nre^eoerated, And be enabled to abstraoc them with facility in every 

" He ban l.hn° zt cgTilred the alphabet and reading of giametry, Ha 
DOW procean to write it. ” 


“ X^^Vmplest operation, and therefore the first, is merely to place 
thcB^lanes bn a piece of paper, end pass the peOril round them. When 
this has^san frequently dqye, the plane mar be put at a little distance, 
and the child requlreddo oopy it, and so on." „ ^ 

’A shockof geometAcal couceptioiiB having been obtained, 
in Bome'^uob muner os this recommended by Mr. Wyse, a 
fartheJ>,8tep may bo token, by introducing the'tnractice of 
^tin[^ the> correctness of'iSgur^ ^rawn by eye both 

Bzoit'big' Q^bitjpif to m^ke them exact, and contmually 
illpfitrating the dtmoulty of Julfilliqg ^hat ambitic^n. There 
Pan be Ifttie doubt that steoni^try had its origin (as, ind^d, 
tBe ypopd ip tht mbChods discovert by artizans 

ud ethqn, of making oociywte f^eaeurementa for the 
foundatioina of Duildinn. areas of uioIoBur^ and the like : 
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and that its trnthB^niae to be treasarq^ np, merel^with ^ 
Tiew to immediate ntil^. The/ should be ihtrodtiCBd 
to the pu^ under snalo^on^relationshij^. ^n •atting'ont 
pieces for hia card-houses, in drawing Srnamental (^grams 
for colouring, add in those various instnu^^e occqp^ona 
■which an inventive teacher will lead him iitto, UJt nuiy for 
a length of time be_ advantageously left, like^he primitive 
builder, to tentative processes ; and so wilj learn thrdbglT 
experience the difficulty of ochteving hia aim| by the un-’ 
%ided ^se nses. W%en, having meanwhile undergone a 
valnablsTJiscipline of the pSrception^ he baa reagheA a fit 
age for using a pair of compasses, he will, while dul/ ap¬ 
preciating these as enabling to verify his ocular 
guesses, be still hindered by the im^rfectiona of_ the* 
approximative method. In this stage he may be left for a 
further period: partly as being yet too /oung for anything 
higher; partly because it is desirable that he should 1 m 
made to feel still more .strongly the vwnt of systematio' 
contrivances. If the acquisition of knowledge is t« be 
mode continuously interesting; and if, in the early civiliza¬ 
tion of the child, aa in the early civilization of tbeVacB.^ 


science is valued only as ministering to art; it is manifest' 
that the proper prelimifiary to geometry, is a lon^ practice 
in those constructive pcocesscs, which geomefry will facili¬ 
tate. OJiserve that here, too. Nature points the wa^. 
Children show a strong propensity to o^t oftt th^gs m 
paper, to make, tB build—a propensity wlych^ if encouraged 
and directed, will n»t only prepare the way'folN^ientifio 
Conceptions, but will develop thoao powers of manipulation 
in which most, people are st) i^Bficienh ' i 

When the observing end inventived’ocnltie^have^ttained 
the requisite po^er’ the pupil may be Introduced to em¬ 
pirical geometry ; that is-^-geometry dealing with methodi¬ 
cal Bolntioqs, but not wi^h tl^ demonstrations of them. 
Like all o^r transitions m edneation, this should bs made 
not formpify but incidentallyand the rehftionsbip to copf 
stmetiwe art should still *106 raaiptaii^d. To ^nfic: 6 , d&t in 
cardboard, A tetrahetfeop like ono giyen to him, is a pro^lqm 
which t<;ii interest the pnpi^ and serve os a cotivsnienb 
starling-point. In attemptibg this, ha £1^4^ ne^|pl fo 
draw four equilateral^triangles arran^d ip spe^Cpdsi- 
tions. Being dnabl^^bthe abeenoe of an exact m^hod io 
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do tiu^ccnratelj, he diecovers on piftting' fhe tA^glea 
uito tbeui respectiv'e •poaitioll^, that he cannot Jnbke their 
sides fit; |nd'thG^ their angJ^S do not meet at the apex. 
He may now be slsown how, by describing a bonple of 
circles, 6ach ofethese triangles may be drffwn with perfect 
coir&tneis an|^ithoa^ guessing; and after his failnra-bs 
will yalne th^ information. Haying thus helped him to 
the eolation of the first problem, with' ^e view of illns- 
trating the natdre of geometrical methods, he is in future 
tt> be left t</BolvB the questions put to«him as best he canf 
To Insect a line, to erect a jisrpendiculur, to diSEiibe a 
squm-B, fA bisect an angle, to draw a line parallel to a given 
line, to describe a hei^a^op, are problems which a little 
patience will enable him t^ find out. And from these he 
may be led pn step by step to more complex questions ; all 
of which, under judicious management, he will puzzle 
through unhelped. Doubtless, many of those brought up 
under the old reg^e, will look' upon this assertion soenti- 
oallj. We speak from facts, however; and those neiTOcr 
few nor spepial. We have seen a class of boys become so 
interested in making out solutions to such problems, as to 
lookaforward to tbeir geometry-lesson as m chief event of 
thtf'weeku Within the last montl^ we haVe heard of one 
girls’ school, in which some of the young ladies voluntarily 
oconpy themselves with geometrical questions out of school- 
hours ; and of another, where they not only do this, hut 
where''one of thC^m is begging for problems to find oiit 
during th a -^ s iidlys-i both which fagts wo stftte^on the 
nuthoj^^ of the teache^ Strong proofs, these, of the 
piaiCiacabi Uty andlho (immense •advantage of self-develop¬ 
ment ! „ A branoh of, knowledge which, as commonly 

taught, is dry"and'Even repulsive, is thus, by following the 
methid of Nature, ina'dB extren^ely interesting and pro¬ 
foundly^ beneficial. Wo say profoundly beneficial, because 
the efirats are not confined to Che gaining ofi^eometrical 
facta,gDut gfteh jevolulioiyzB the whole state or^ind. . It 
has KPaatpd^ occai;ped that thcTsd' who have been Stupefied 
by the orfenary ptthoGl-drfil—by its abstract, formulas, its 
wimiisoqiie tasks, its oramming—HaVe suddenly ^iod their 
ii^telleote bonsed <>by thns q^csing to make them polsive 
reoipiohts, ah'd {fidrlciiigthem to become active discoveiers. 
The discouragbrnent caused by ba^ "teachil-g having been 
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dimipi^lied Tiy a Vttle sympatlij, and Bofficient 
nnuB esoited to achieve a firs^ succen,'there arises a revnT. 
sion of feeling affecting the whole natam Hlhej no longai 
■find themselves incompetent*; thej, tm>, ^n do soMething. 
And gradually ea success follows snccess^^he inOnbaa oi 
despair disappears, and tlle^ ^ttock the dfi^alties^^theii 
other studies with a con];p.ge insuring conqu|^t. * 

A few weeks ^%r the foregoing remarks were origiaall^ 
published, Professor Tyndall in a lectuft at the Boy^ 
Jiistitntion “On th^Importance of the study If Physics 4a 
a BraSSh of Education,” gave some inclusive evidqjice to 
the same effect. His testimony, based on persoflg.1 obser¬ 
vation, is of suoh great value JdAt we cannot refrain from 
quoting it. Here it is. , b 


" Ono of the daties which fell to my share, dqring the period to which 
I have referred, was the instruction of a class in mathematics, and I 
usually found that Euclid and the ancient geometry nnerally. when ad^ 
drilled bo ths iinderstandiDgT farmoi fv verj attTactlTe study for youth- 
Plut it was my habitual practice to withdraw the boys from the i^utine 
of the book,'and to appeal to their nelf-power in the trsatmant of qucl^ 
tions not comprehended in that roatinc. At Amt, the change fsm the 
beaten track usu^y excited a little aversion : theyoulh felt like chllj 
amid strangers ; out in no single iustant^ have I loaud this aversiim to 
continue. When utterly (Mshcartenoil, I have BDcourBgedTthe boy by 
that anecdote of Newton,s^Jiere he atiributes the jjfilfd'beQCB between him 
and other men, mainly to his own patience ; or of Mirabeao, when ha 
ordered his servant, who haj stated something to be ira^Bslble, never ta 
use that stupid wo^ again. TbuJ cl^eorcd, he Hm retamed bis basK 
with a smil^ which perhaps had something ofadonbt In il, but wbiob, 
nevertheless, evinced a aesolution to try again. I hare seen the boy'a 
eye brighten, and at length, with a p^Miaure of which th^ecstuyof 
Archimedes was but simple Expansion, hi|krd nim exclaim, * 1 b^vei 
■ir/ The consciousness of self-poiycr, thus Awakened, was of immenBo 
valne; and animated it, the progress of thexlass woa astonish* 
Ing. It was often piy custom to give thqi^oys their choice of pnnuing 
their propositions in the bookpor of trying tBeir strength (^ers*DoC 
lobe found there. Never in a single instance have 1 known |^e hook to 
bo chosen. Awos ever ready to a&ailt when 1 deemed help netful, bot 
my offers ofifassistance were babltu|llj dedlincd. The boys ^td tasted 
the sweet^mf intellectual conau/st and demanded ^ctoria of Apir o^. 
I havascen their diagraihs Icratched on th» walls, iptd Bl'beams 

upon the play-^ronnd, and numberl^ otfaAr ilTgstiwon of the living 
intcrest^ey' took in th^sdbject. For m/own part, as far u expvrAmca 
in teaching goes, I was a mere fiedfliug : 1 knBw^nothlug’oT the roloMf 
pedagogics, as the Germans namsu i Dift 1 adh£r|d tp the ifikif indi¬ 
cated at the domiuendtment of this discoom, and endeaVonni^Eo fautke 
geometiy a moarB and oA | broneh of education. The qx^«ruaettt*WA| 
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BUcccssKtx. some of the iitoat delightfal hoDia of mf’^xisteBca hAro 
't«en Spe^n marking tltfi vigoroas and chearful expansioa pf menul 
power^ rvheii'Bppoaled to ii^the maiAer 1 have described." i. 

• • • .. 

This ’pinpiricml gfoiiietry which presejits an endless 
serie^ of prohle^, shonld be coQtinned along with other 
stndie^o^ yea/B ; and may tAirongboul be advantageously 
accompanied Ify those concrete applications of its princi- 
■pfes Vnich serve,as its preliminary. AftSr the cubo, the 
dctahedron, |nd the various forms of pyramid and prism ^ 
have been mastered, may come the mbre complexjiPgular 
bodies—t]je dodecaheifron and ^osahedron—to construct 
wEcH oat of single piegea of cardboard, requires con¬ 
siderable ingenuity. JPcoftl these, the ti-ansition may 
ilaturally be made ^ such'modified forms of the regular 
bodies os are met with in crystals—the truncated cube, 
the cube with its dihedral as well as its solid angles trun¬ 
cated, the octahedron and the various prisms as similarly 
Modified ; in instating which numerous forms assumed by 
diSeiipnt metals and salts, an acquaintance with ths leading 
ftcts of mineralogy will be incidentally gained.* 

Aftfer long continuance in exercises of this kind, 
ratios! geometry, as may bo supposed, presents no 
obdfacles. Habituated to contemplate relationships of 
form and quantity, and vaguely peoCSiving from time to 
time the necessity of certain results as reached by certain 
Lueans, the pupil ^omes to regard t.ho dejponstrations ofi 
Euclid as the mi^iug supplements to his fam^iar pro¬ 
blems. His well-disciplined faculties enable him easily to 


master itt successive propenitious, and to appreciate their 
-yalrie; and’he has the occnsipnfl gratification of finding 
some oh his own methtids pfoved to he tme. Thus he 
enjoys what is to th% ni^repared a dreary task. It only 
remaiiA to edd, that -Bis mind will presently arrive at a 
tit condition for that most v^uahje of all exercjees for the 
refieotiuD faonltjea—thetmakingof original demi^strations. 
Suoh t^orems av those appedde^ to the sncccssiNe books 
of th^nBSm^Cbamheps'B ^nclid, will soon become prac¬ 
ticable to Dim ; ahd in, proving theyn, the* pri^eas of 


• >9 * 

'XThose who Rpk lid In oulyi^ont tbo Bjstem of cnllnre above 
descijbeA'wUI BG'd ilin a litUa work eDtilleJ>‘lnTBntiDDal Qeometry i” 
pobjished by. J. andt C. Mmley, PateoiaBter Bow, Locxon. 
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self • deTelopmes# Trill be not intelleotaal 
moral. * » • 



To contume these suggestions muohjfnrthBt would be 
to writer detailed treatise on educatton, which irC do not 
purpose. The‘foregoing outlines of plan) for exercising 
the perceptions in varlj'childhood, for cSi^ductjD^Sbject- 
lessons, for.teaching drawing and geometr^mnat be cofly 
sidcred simplj as rllnstrations of the method dictat^tr*^ 
the general principles previously specifihd. We believu 
that on examinati^ they will be found not*only to pro- 
gress^bm the simple to the compl#x, from the ind^hnita 
to the deSnite, from the concrete to the ahstrncti froto flie 
empirical to the rational; but tt) fetisfy the further require¬ 
ments, that education shall bo a repetition of civilizatioS 
in little, that it shall be as much as possible,a process of 
self-evolution, and that it shall be* pleasurable. The 
fulfilment of all these conditions by one type of method, 
tends alike to verify tho.conditions, an 4 to^rove that typtf 
of method the right one. Mark too, that this motl^od is 
the logical outcomo of the tendency characterizing alT 
modem improvements in tuition—that it is but an'adop- 
tion in full of "the natural system which they adoptpar? 
tially—that it displE^s this complete adoption o^^he 
natural system, boti^hy conforming to the above princi¬ 
ples, and by following the suggestions wliich the unfolding 
mind itself gives; faqilitating its spontaneous activities^ 
and BO aiding Hhe developments wnicB Naturals busy 
with. Tbus ther^ seems abundant reason to conclude, 
that the mode of procedure |ibove exemplified, closely 
approximates to the true one. , • ' . 

A few paragTapba must be add^ in'ftirtner inculcation 
of the two general prijiciples, mot. are alikp thB most 
important and the least attended to : namely, prin¬ 
ciple that fbroughont TCfti^, os in,oarly childhood and in 
i^atarity^he process sKalV ba ope of selfainstrjictftp; and 
the q}>verae principle; that the ment^ action in^ucri shflU 
be thronghoAit intrinsically grdtefnR K prifgibssion from 
simpleXo complex,'indefinite to definite, ^nd'ffom 
coflerete to abstract, be coat^dered th0> essenEial require¬ 
ments 08 dictated by abstract psycholo^^ tben'^o* the 
requirements (hot kltowledge shall bo ara-n^astered, Snd. 
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ulefiqaT^ly maatered, become tests by wi^ch wS may judge 
vHietllfer'thB dictates,of ab^traet psychology aoo being 
obeyed. If th^ fifst embody the leading generalizations 
of the fciSnce of ^atmtal growth, the last are the chief 
canons 61 the a/tf of fostering mental growth. For mani. 
festlj^j^ tJiB stSps in our cTiTjieuhm aye so arranged that, 
they can be ^ccessively ascended by the pupil himself 
jjitb, little or no help, they must corr|8pond with the 
^ges of erolntion in his j^ulties ; and manifestly, if the 
successive Bchievements of these ste^ are intrinsically 
gratifying to him, it follows t)^t they require n^*)cnore 
thjtn f normal exercise of his powers. 

But nSaJcing education* a process of self-evolution, has 
qther advantages than this of keeping our lessons in the 
right order. In tin first place, it guarantees a vividness 
and permandhey of,impression which the usual methods 
can never produce. Any piece of knowledge which the 
pupil has himself acquired —any problem which he has 
himself BolvBd,’()^tDmes, by virtue’ of the conquest, much 
atorethoroughly his than it could else be. The preliminary 
activi^ of mind which his success implies, the concentra¬ 
tion qf thought necessary to it, and the er^itement con- 
seq^nt on his triumph, conspire to register the facts in 
his memoiy in it way that no mere iiftqrmation heard from 
a teacher, or read in a school-booK,' can be registered. 
Even if he fa^s, the tension to which his faculties have 
Doen WQi^nd up, issures his, remembrance f)f the solution' 
when given to him, better than half-a-dozen repetitions 
would. Observe, again, that this discfpline necessitates a 
continuous ,organiAtion 8f the, knowledge he acquires. 
It is in the very naturS of faqts and inferences assimilated 
in this doVmal •man<ier,*thaj: they ancc^ssively become the 
premiss of further coSfelusions—the means of solving 
furlher questions. The solution’of yesterday's problem 
helps thd pupil in mastering to-day’s. Thus £he know¬ 
ledge i^durned' into faculty ^ Spon as it is ta^^n in, and 
ferth^ih afds in the general fometion of thinking^-—does 
not lie me^yvwriUeft on the pages of an internal library, 
U 'when rote-learnt. Mark further,^ the iporal^altare 
vp^ioh this oonstai^ self-lyelp involves. Oouxsge in attack¬ 
ing, i^lcultiCB; •patient concentration Of the attention, 
peysevnranoe .through failurei—thesa are ^haract^islios 
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wiicli after-lifo B^eciallj requires; and these are ^SJarqetCT ^ 
istics -vriiich this system of eiakin^ Che mind vork for Its 
food specially produces. That it is thoroughly prat^ioabla 
to carry* out instruction afthr this fai|jiidn, we An odrselves 
testify; having been in youth thus led to solve'the com¬ 
paratively comple:^ probleiqB of persf*otive. r J^. that 
leading teachers have ^een tending in tg^ Birection, is 
indicated alike^ll the saying of Fellenber^, thato^-QlBs 
indiridual, independent activity of the pupil is of mnoh 
greater importanq^han the ordinary busy Officiouaness of 
man^^who assume the ofj^e of ed^atorsin the gpinion 
of Horace Mann, that “ unfortunaWy education^ aosongsti 
ns at present consists too muq^ ki telling, not ia training 
and in the remark of M. Marcel, that “what the learner 
discoven by mental exertion is better known than what is 
told to him.” . " 

Similarly with the correlative requirement, that tha 
method of culture pursued shall be one ^productive of arr 
intrinsically happy activity,—an activity not happy because 
of intrinsic rewards to be obtained, but because of ife owvr 
healthfulness. Conformity to .this requirement, besides 


preventing ue from thwarting the normal process "Bf 
evolution, incidental^ secures positive benefit^ of id^ort- 
ance. Unless we ftfe to return to an ascatio morality (or 
rather TTn-moralitylcliB maintenance of youthful happinesk 
mn^t be considered |a in itself a worthy, aim. Not W 
dwell upon tWs, however, we go on'to remarb that a 


pleasurable state of feeling is far mofb favourable to in¬ 
tellectual action {Wn a state of indifference or disgust. 
Every one kno^s that things re|d, heard, gr seen with 
interest, are'better rememh^cd t|ian things re^d, heard,’ 
or seen with ajiathy. IcS,^e one ea^ the facultiel’ 
appealed to afe actively occu^6d,with the sabj»>ct nre- 
sented; in the other they are inactively occupied with it;: 
and the attention is oontihuolly^ drawn away °|»y more 
attractive thoughts. Hfnue y»e impregsfons are resped- 
£iv^ strong and -waak. Moreover, to the_ int^Iectnal 
listlessnesB.which a pupil’s lack of iaJoreSt ^ anv study 
involves, must bo* ddded the paralyzing fear, ap*oanBe- 
qnences. This, by distraql^g his atUntion,'’increaBea,the 
^fficulty he finds in bringing his focultieC’ to Vtoer .upon 
facts that an^repngnant ta them. Clearly, therefocep thp 
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_^of tuition ■will, other things eqitnl, be proportion- 
ulb to the gratificatiohnrith ^hich tasks are perforfned. 

It. should bs ctnsidered also, that grave moral con- 
Bequencw depend' rqpon the habitual pleasure 'or pain 
which dcnlj lessons produce. No one calf compare tho 
faces manneft of two b9y3—the one made happy by 

a aalering Int^fFestiDg subjects, aqd the other made miaer- 
fifby disgnst with his studies, by conseqitent inability, by 
cold looks, by threats, by punishment—without seeing- 
that the disjftsition of the one is bein^enefited, and that 
of the other injured. ,WhoeVBU,haa marked the eflfcta of 
Bnocesfl failure upon the mind, and the power of the 
mind oyemthe body; wilh ^e that in the one case both 
tsnaper and health are {avourably affected, while in tho 
other there is dangA* of permanent moroseness, of perma¬ 
nent timidity, and e-«en of permanent constitutional depres¬ 
sion. There remains yet another indirect result of no 
■mall moment. Tl)e relationship, between teachers and 
their pupils is, dther things equal, rendered friendly and 
m&uontial, or antagonistic and powerless, accordihg as the 
Bystems of culture produces happiness or misery. Human 
beings are at the mercy of their associated ideas. A daily 
mini^r o£ pain cannot fail to be Regarded with secret 
dislike; and if he causes no emoti^ but painful ones, 
[trill inevitably be hated. Conversely, he who constantly 
uds children to their ends, hourly provides them with the 
aatisfaotwns of conquest, hourly enconragee them through 
their difficulties aim sympathizes in tjjeir Bnccdt^es, will 
be liked; nay, if his bahayionr is consistent thinughont, 
mnst be lovpd. An'S w^en we rcmemberrhow. efficient and 
benign is ^he control of a mast^ who is felt to be a friend, 
when compared with tne ^‘^/nt^ol of (n;B who is looked 
upo^ vwth aversion, on a^best indifference*. We may infer 
rthat the inclirect advantages of conducting edncation on 
the bappmess-prineiple ^do. nftt ffill far short of^he direct 
ones. 1^ all question th^possibiUty of ^ing out 
the syifeem jbere advraated, we reply as before, that. iu>t 
only does tlKofy ppint >to it,* but experience commends it. 
To the* m^y verdicts of'distingnishea teachers wilt since 
PettaloBsi's 'time have t^tifi^ this, m^ t>0 here addhd 
that jofiaPrcfesftiri Fillane, who aeserts thftt'**..where young 
,feorle hre-taught as they on^t to be, thiy are quite as 
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bappy in Ecbool L at play, Beldom less deligh^d,’na^ 
often more, with the well-diifcted exercise of their mental 
energieSj than with that of .their muscujar povfj^n." • 

Aa snggesting a final reason forfmaklng education e 
process of self-instruction, md by conseoupnce a process nl 
pleasurable instruction, we may advert to ^e ihotBCat, is 
proportion as it is made so, is there a prohablity that it whj 
not cease when ■c&ool-days end. As long as the acqoi^f^ 
of knowledge is rendered hahitaally repu|nantj so long wd] 
ther^e a prevailhii;. tendency to discontinul it when free 
from tne coercion of paraats and npsters. And w^en the 
acquisition of knowledge has been rendered TjalAufflly 
gratifying, then will there ba aS prevailing a tendency to 
continue, without superintendence, that self-culture pre>> 
viously carried on under superintendebce. fhese results 
are inevitable. While tho laws o? mental association 
remain true—while men dislike the things and places that 
suggest painful recolle(;tions, and delight in those whicl! 
call to mind by-gong pleasures—painful lessons will^make 
knowlege' repulsive, and pleasurable lessons will 
attractive. The men to whom in boyhood informatioh came 
in dreary taSks along with threats of punishmen^ affft 
who were never lediinto habits of independact in^iry, 
are unlikely to be^itpdents in after ypart; while those to 
whopi it came in the natural forms, at the proper timesJ 
and who remember Us facts as not only'interesting ig 
themselves, but as the occasions of a lo|i^ series o^gratify- 
ing Btfffesses, am likely to conthme through me that 
fielf-instraction commenced in youth. , 
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Tns greatest defect in our programmes of edncation It 
entirely oveijjDokef. While mnch is being done in tht 
detailed improTAnetit of onr systems in respect both ol 
matter and manner, the most pressing desideratum has nol 
^et been even recognized as a desideratum. To prepare 
the y^g for the duties of life, is tacitly admitted to be tht 
Wtt^hicn parents and schoolmasters should hav^ in view 
and happily, the ybIus of the things taught, and the good< 
Ass •! the methods followed in teaching them, are nbw 
oste^bly judged by their fitness to this end. The pro¬ 
priety orsubstitutingfor an eiolu8iT|b' olassical training, e 
Itiaining in which ^e modem languages shall hare a share 
Q argued on this ground. The neorssity of increasing the 
amonfit^f science' is nrgeibfor like reaaonbj. Bub though 
some oare is taken (o fit youth of both sgxes for so'S^ty and 
citizenship, no care^ whatever is taken to fib them for the 
pontion of parents, ^ile it ^s •seen that foy the pnrpose 
of gainii^g a livelihood, rn elaHorale preparation is needed 
it appears to be thotf ght t^'.t^lor the brin^g up of children 
no prepratton whatever is needed r While many years are 
'spent by a boy in gaining knowledge of whic^ the chiei 
vitlnS il^^at it conBtitatpS '"the ^cation of a glntlemaai’ 
and while m^m/years are spent m a girl in those fiecontiK 
a^'aiitmai^ which $t her for evening parties; ne^ H 
h^-is spenE liy eiifier In pAparation ^r that gravest of hi] 
rw^^paaibiiMties—the management of a family. lB''it that 
tlSj resmnsiWtr Is bat« njLote conbiagM^ P Qn fiu 
nwtraT^ it ii .1^ to devolve on nine bat brl|^ Is it that 
llh^'dia^arg* dnt is easy P Certainjiy^Dt: if BUfanotioni 
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^to fulfil, thia is* the most diffiotfit,. Iq 
it that edbh may be trusted bjaself-iaetfaction to fit himself, 
or herself, for the office of parent P No ■ net onlr iS •the 
need foi* such self-mstruclion nn^pcBgnized^ Oat the 
complexity of t^ subject renders it the onemf AU Others in 
which Belf-iastinctian is 'lOa^ likely ttf gucMe^fT No 
rational plea can foe pnt^ forward for leaving Che Art of 
■Education out of^dr mirnculwn. Whether as beanng*^^ 
the happiness of parents themseWes, or whether Wl'affeotili^ 
Aho characters am^jyes of their children hnd remote 
descenDaiits, we must adm^ that a l^owledge of Che right 
methods of juvenile culture, physical, intellec^al,* 
moral, is a knowledge of extrBipe*importance. Vhis topio 
should be the final one in ihe course of instruotion passeda 
through by each man and woman. As ^hysi^al maturity 
is marked by the ability to produce oSsplfing; so, mental 
maturity is marked by the ability to train those offspring. 
TAb mbject which inmolvu^all other svhjectf^wnd thgrefpng tha 
subject in which education should culminatSf is the .!^eorjf 
and Practite of Education. ' ii»" 

In the absence of this preparation, the management of 
^ildren, and more especially the moral management, if 
lamentably bad. Paribts either never think ^bont^he 
matter at all, or else their conclusions are crude and 
inconsistent. In mos^ases, and especially on the port of 
mothers, the treatn]Lent,adopted on every ocOasiou ^.^at^ 
which the impulse of the momeat prompts; it spi'hgs not 
froman^Kosoned-of t conviction as to wHht will most benefit 
the child, but merely expresses the dominent parental 
foehnga, whether good or ill; and ■ ' ~ ~ 

as these feelinga' vary. On if ^ 
are Bnpplemsnttyi,''hy uiy defi 
they ore those‘*hBnded ,down 
suggested by the remembrances 
adopted b^ob nurses and se^ahta—piethods devise^not by 
th^ dldightenmmit, but by the,ignoranc^* of^ tbe time. 
Copi^nting on the ehaofio state of ^pinion ^d.pgBOtiee 
relative to self-gove^ment, Rirfiter emt^s :-*■ •* ' . * 

^ • *' * 

“If tto •scrst<vsrianan bf s IftgB lysu of smliwTfsthea i 
btdiigUito light, ej^lUd ^pwa $a a pUo of itaillss fM resdlng, s 
lagiwd W s inmil edncMOD, they weald run ■nm^st svr ' 
fsihki^iMhi tbs Vist hour,'pure’ morslity msst Jm Md to lbs l' 


^riel from hpnr to hour 
dictates o^ jiassum 
loctsines’and methodSf 
the pash orsthpse 
of childhood, ur those 
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either b^^yself or the tutor ) ’ in the second ' mixed morality, or Uial 
WblA mmy bs applied lo,oDe's o'^n adrentage; ’ in the thigd, 'do 70a 
Hot ice tbot'Tour uther does su and eo?’ in the fonrtb, ' jon are little, 
Ondthu ie opjy itl fo| grown-np peqple;' in the fifth, ‘ the chief matter 
ll tbatyni eboDld encce^ in the world, and become eomel^ing in the 
ttnte;’ in-the «lxt6, 'not the temporary, bat the etenal, determinea the 


Loy muBt not ait ao quiet;' in the eleTentb,' you nenat obey your parenta 
better;’ in the twelfth, 'andueducate youraelf.’ So by the hourly 
cbaoji'B of hil(prlncip1es, the father conceals t^eir untenablenasa and 
onesidednens. As for hie wife, she is neith^iiae him, nor ye( Hke that 
harlequin who came on tot he Btagewftb a bundle of papers under each 
afin, Bnd« inawered to the inquiry, what be had under bis right arm, 
' orders,’ and to what he had dhi^r bis left arm, 'counter-orders.’ But 
the mother might be much better compared to a giaot Briareus, who bad 
a hundred arms, and ■>bundle of papers under each." 

• 

0 

This state of tbings is not to be readily changed. Gener¬ 
ations most pass before w great amelioration of it can be 
expected. Like jwlitical constitutions, educational systems 
scBsAetr’made, bnt grow ; and within brief periods growth 
iaiaaensible. Slow, however, as must bo any improvement, 
•iTem that improvement implies the use qf means; and 
uatmi tbg means is discussion. ^ 

We are not ai&oug those who Bcfieve in Lord Palmer. 
Eton’s dogmq, that " all children arc born good.” On the 
wholec^die opposite dogma^ untenable as if, is, seems to ns 



by ike The notion tkat€h ideal humanity might be forth¬ 
with prodhoed by h perfect system of education, is near 
akin to" that implied m .tha poems of Shelley^ that would 
wm.nlrind givsHip their"old insKtutions and prejudices, oU 
the ih the world would uLonce disappear: neither 

Dotion Itplug*'OGOep&ble to such as have d^passiohately 
hawian atfairs. • ° 

^lTerr«Mhelq|i^ we may sympathUe with those who 


thSM ■too- sanguine hopea^ Enthusiasm, pushed 
to is * nsefol motive-powfr—^perhaps ar 
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indispensable one. It is oIbeut that |;ba ardent politician 
would n&ver undergo the labdhrs andmaka4lhe saoiifioeB he 
does, did he not believe that,the reform j^e flteh^ lor i^the 
one thin^ needful. But for his conviction thaf i&niflCenneBS 
is the root of all social Bvi^, the teetotal^p# would aidtate 
lav less energetical];^ In phiknthiopj, aS in oitf ua^t ningB, 
great advantage results faom division of lalAur; and thpi 
there may be divisTon of labour, each class of philmthro^& 
must be more or less suborduiated to its* function—most 
iiave an exaggeratad^aith in its work. Helce, of tilOW 
who regard education, intallectnal oi^oral, as the paaaoea, 
We may say that their undue expectations are noB •wfthoUt 
use ; and that perhaps it is paat of, the beneficent order of 
things that their confidence cannot be shaken. ‘ 

Even were it true, however, that by some possible ^stem 
of moral control, children could be 'moulded into the 
desired form ; and even could every parent be iudoOtri- 
nated with this system; we should .still be for from 
achieving the object in view. It is forgotten 
carrying Cut of any snch system presupposes, on the 
of adults, a degree of intelligence, of goodlieSB, of sel^ 
control, posseted by no one. ' The error made by.^c^ 
who discnss questioas of domestic discipliae, lilP in 
u.scribing all the faid^^nd difficulties tc^ th& ohildreiit and 
none to the parents. The current aasnmption respectmg 
family government, as respecting national gc^enu^nt, ia^ 
that the virtnes^re with the rulers and^fhe vices with the 
mlo^. «^dging by, educational theories, men and women 
are entirely transfigured in th^r relations to oSsprih^. 
The citizens we do bosiness with, |^e people we meet in 
the world, we know to be Vwy imperfect preatBiM. In 
the daily scandals,'in the qU^-^ls dP foiends, in bank¬ 
ruptcy disclosures, in lawsuits, in p01ioe reports, W% have 
constantly .thrust before ns,,the pervading Belfishnees, 
dishonesty,'brutality. when awe ' ori^ise nusery. 

management and canvass Thd misbehavicnr o£ jnveniles, 
we ligbitaally take for otahted that these cnlpq^^ pBrso&i 
are free from mora^ d^inqnendy m^he’treatment of 
boys gpid girls I So fop is this from the truth,,that wftju 
no.fhesitate to blame parentul’misoondniltioc a 
of the. domestic disort^ commonly ssorihlA to the 
sity of childrim. do not assert tim of the 
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lynipB^lietio and splf-restramed, among whom ^we hope 

most of oar readers may classed ; but we assert it of 
th^ mass. Whal£ kind of mpral cultare is to h^ expected 
from S mottier whi, time after time, angrily shakes her 
infwt tecansl it wUI not sucj^; which ’we once saw a 
motW«H<Jh P *How much sense of Justice is likely to Me 
ipstUled by ft father who, on having his attention drawn 
by'a scream to the fact that his child’* finger is jammecf 
between the wmdow-sash: and the sill, begins to beat the 
child insteld of releasing it ? YefcsShat there ajp smC 
bthwB is testified toyis by atfieye-witness. Or, to take a 
ftill* stronger case, als^ vouched for by direct testimony 
—what rfte. the educational prospects of the boy who, on 
being taken honm with a dislorated thigh, is saluted with 
a castigation P It is true that these are extreme instances 
—instances exhibiting in human beings that blind instinct 
which impels brutes to destroy the weakly and injured of 
their own race. But extreme theugh they are, they typify 
feekn^ and conduct daily observable in many families. 
vTBonas not repeatedly seen a child slapped by nurse or 
parent for a fretfulness probably resulting from bodily 
Qej^gement ? Who, when watching a nlother snatch up 
B ftmen little one, has not often tiiaced, both in the rough 
manner and Sn ^the sharply-nttei^^exclamation—“ You 
stupid bttle thing !”—an irascibility foretelling endless 
faturosquabblds ? Is there not« in tho harsh tones in 
whicHa father Tjjds his Ohildren be qufel, evidence of a 
deficient fellow-feelidg with them P Are not thhSioilStunt, 
and often quitei, needkass, thwartings that the young 
experience'—the injupetions ,t<J sit still, which an active 
child oa^inot ^bey witiioutymffering great nervous irrita¬ 
tion, the comman'fis nq^/(n look out "of Jhe window when 
travelling, by railwa^, which on a child of any intelligence 
entaila.Berioua deprivation-j-are not these thsrartings, wo 
•sk, signs o^ terribfe lack ^ 'sympathy P The truth is, 
that the dimcalties of saohal edneation are necessarily of 
3 ual%Hgip—necesasrily result frofu the combined fenlts 

gareBtk and eliiliftqn. * If heredi^jy trfflasmission is a 
kw of i&tjire, as every Hal^pralist knows it to lib,> and as 
bnr d^y re^j^klb and 'curf^t proverbs admit it to*be; 
thenl^n the ^ average of cases, tfie defects of ohildren 
iBuror the defects of their 'Darents enf the average of 
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cases, say, because, compycated fiM the resists are by 
the transmitted traits of remoter aiico8tgrB,^thB correspon¬ 
dence is ^ot special bnt only gener^. ■ on the 

BTerage of cas^, this inheritance ordef^tS extfts, then 
the evil passions which parents have te *aheolp in^Mleir 
Children, imply like evil passfbns in themd^lree f'U’dden, 
it may from the public eye; or perhaps obsonreijd)^ 
other feelings; Hht still there. Evidently, therefore, th^ 
general practice of any ideal system of disoi|yinB is hope- 
: parents are nd^gBod enough. 

Moreover, even were ^ere mAhods by rahio^ the 
desired end could be at once effected ; and ^fen had 
fathers and mothers sufficient ifesight, sympathy, and self-j 
command to employ these methods conastently; it might 
still be contended that it would be of no dhe to reform 
family-government faster than other things are reformed. 
What is it that we aim to do P Is it not that education 
of whatever kind, has for its proximate end to prepare a 
child for (he business of life—to produce a i iliTTliahili n 
while he is well conducted, is also able to make his wy in 
the world P And does not making his way in the v{orlA 
(by which we hiean, not the acquirement of wealth,S^ut 
of the funds requisite ibr bringing-up a famyly)-^doeB not 
this imply a certaij^5itneBS for the wovld as it now is P 
And if by any system of culture an ide^ human being 
cpuld be produced, is K not doubtful r|nether lto,^oald 
be fit for the world os it now is P _ May we not, on the 
coniffi^^ suspect that his too keen sense of rectitude, 
and tpo elevated standard of cBndnct,* would make life 
intolerable or even*impoBaibl« P And however admirable 
the result might be^ considered inSivityiall^ wotfIS it not 
be self-defeatingk in so far as soci^ and posterity are 
concerned p There is ifluch reason for thinking tut'as 
in a nation ^o in a family, the -kind of government is, on 
the whole, about as goodthe ^neral state ofiluman 
nature permits it to be. ^ Wo md^’ argue Chat In tjjp ome 
case, as in the other, me average c^Jha^ter ofitlls people 
determines tUb qnali^ ef the control exercised. ^In l)^h 
oasq^ iMnay be inferredfithat gamelioratiqp of the averagp 
character leads to on B|nelioA.£on of system, ^and ^^hpr, 
that were it impossible to ameliorate the system wRhHBt 
the average oblracter being 'first ameliorate evil nthsa 
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than good would follow. ^Such degree of harphnesa aa 
cliildreu now experience from their parents and teachers, 
may be ngdrdcS as but a, preparation for ttyit greater 
harshness w^ich fiiey will meet with ^on entering the 
wqild. ^ And'ii maybe urged that were it possible for 
pardhlff find^ teachers to Creat therd with perfect equity 
and entire sympathy, it wouli^ but intensify the suffer- 
ings which thq, selfislineBS of men must, ’in after life, inflict 
on them.* 

" But ifoes not this prove to«*fflnch P” some one wfl' 
Ssk-p “^If no systenUpf morafAraining can forthwith make 
chifdrem what they shopld be j if, even were there a system 
that woi^d do this, esistcng parents are too imperfect to 
carry it ont; an^ if even conld such a system he success¬ 
fully carried ont, its results would be disastrously incon¬ 
gruous with the” present state of society j does it not 
follow that to reform the system now in use, is neither 
practicable ncr desirable ?” No. It merely follows that 
refajBS' in domestic government must go on^pari passu, 
witp other reforms. It merely follows that methods of 
discipline neither can be nor should be ameliorated, except 
bn^’instalments. It merely follows that‘the dictates of 
aMtract‘rectitude will, in practifce, inevitably be subor¬ 
dinated by theopresent state oi-^lfuman nature—by the 
imperfections alike of children, of parents, and of society ; 
and c^ only be better fulfilled (is the general character 
becofues better.'» ‘ * 

"At any rate, then,” may rejoen onr crl?ft!;it is 
clearly useless to set mp on^ ideal standard of family 

* 0£ n^ure la tbS' pies pdt in by aome for the rougb treatment 
experienced byboya^'Bt our public acboola ,* where, aa it ia aaid, they 
are igirDdactd to a mini^tuto world w^nae hardatiipa prepare them for 
thoao of Ihe real world. It mnat be admitted that tbe plea haa Bomb 
force 1 but it ia a very inauffleunt plea. For where^ domeatic and 
Bchoobdiseipline, thongh they aboniiB not be mneb better than the diaci- 
pline ot adjilt fife, ahould b^ admewhat better ; the difdpline vihich 
Voysf^^t vyith at Eton WiDcbcater,'Harrow, Slc., ia vrazse tbaa that 
adnltHf&^diK'e nnyUal nnd •ruel. Instead of being an aid to bnman 
progTeaa which all cultore ehonid be, th^emture of oarpabjic acboola, 
,by Bccusfbniing boys to a deapolK: form of gavemnient anVan^inter- 
voniseyegnlat^ by bmis 13 rce,HSads to fit them for a lower atate of 
aocit^ than that* which exisla. And cbfeSy recruited aa onr legiala- 
la from among tboae who are brought np at inch acboola, tbig 
barbaiizlmr indnenen beenmMi a bindnuifti, l/i natjanal nrranviML 
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disciplinB. *^ 161 ^ dn bo no advant&go in elaborating a^d 
recommeoding metbodB that ate in MTance of tl)e tune.” 
Again we contend for the oontrary. Jq^t ^ in the ca^e 
of politicaL govemment^ though pure raptitad^'flaj J)e at 
present impraotii^ble; it is requisite R) kn«w where the 
ri^ht lies, in order that tile changes W9 tnake rma^^be 
towards the right instead of away firom it; si^ ii^Se case 
of domestic government, ftn ideal must be upheld, that 
there may grftdual approximations to»it. We need 
fear no evil consequences from the maintenan^ of such 
al^ ideal. On the aveWgfe the constitutional oonservatism 
of mankind is strong enouglT tcspreveA too rapid aahal^e.i 
Things are so organized that unM men have gjown up 
to the level of a hieher belief? thSy cannot receive it: 
nominally, they may hold it, but not virtmlly. And 0 ve?l 
vrhen the truth gets recognized, the obstacles to Conformity 
with it are so persistent as to outlive the patience of 
philanthropists and even of phitosophers. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the difficulties in the Vay of a normal 
govemment.of children, will always put an adeqaat^4Ajr-i 
upon the efibrts to realize it. > 

With these preliminary explanations, let us go on to cgn- 
eider the true aims and methods of moral education. Afthr 
a few pages devoted to ftie settlement of genecil principles, 
during the perusal ot ^hich wa besptmk the reader’s 
patience, we shall aim W illustrations to clear the 

right methods of narentarbehaviourin the Ijourly ocBOi^ing 
difficaltiesof family government. . • 

When a child falls, or runs its bead against the table, 
it BuSers a pain, tfte remembrance of which tends to 
make it more careful; and by rePetijgon vf siftb ex¬ 
periences, it is Ewentually discipline^ into proper mid- 
ance of its movements. If it lays hold of tha^fire.^ars, 
thrusts its land into a ^can^e-flame, or spills Uoiling 
water on any part of ita ski^ relulting bnm on’scald 
is a iesson not easily forgqttnn. So deep ^ imfireaaipa is 
produced by one or two events pf t4i9 kind, ilmPno per¬ 
suasion will afterwardb induce it this to disregard ^e lawi 
of itg ctfffstitution. • , * ' 

Now in these cases, Nati^ ilfustrates ■ ns a,tl}e 
simplest way, the true theory and praoticeof morardift 



wplinB—n theory aofl •practice -which,^owevlrf mwsh they 
may Beem to the enp^rficial |ike thoee commonly (received, 
tte aholl 'find oi^ examination to differ from them very 
widely. V. ' * . . • 

Obe^e, dv|t, thA in bodily injnries an^ their penalties 
we ^ve miscoadaot and its conoeqnencea reduced to theiy 
lim^stfonx^. Though, acdbrding to (heir popular accepta- 
tdona, riqht and wrong are woMs scarcely applicable to, 
actions that ha^e npne but direct bodilj*effect8 ; yet -who¬ 
ever considers the matter -will see t)iat such actions mns^ 
be as mnoE classifiable under' thflirheadB as any other 
aotioos. fVom -whatetier assumption they start, all theories 
dS ifforauty agree, thatvQondnct -whose total resalbs, im¬ 
mediate and remote, aie beneficial, is good conduct; while 
3 opd4^ vfaose ^tal results, immediate and remote, are 
biurjou^ ie bad conduct. The Tiltimata standards by 
wLioh all men^jpldge of beha-viour, are the resulting 
bappinhsB or misery. We consider drunkenness wrong 
because of the iffiysical degeneracy and accompanying 
mori^rils entailed on the drunkard and his dependents, 
bid l^eft give pleasure both to taker and loser, we should 
^t find it in onr catalogue of sins. Were it conceivable 
tnaVkind actions multiplied human sufferings, we should 
condemn should not considel* them kind. It needs 

bat to read the firgt newspaper-leaderf or listen to any con¬ 
versation on social affairs, to see that acts of parliament, 
politioa^mo-^ements, philanthropic agitations, in common 
■with the doings indivicTaala are iudged by th^jj^antici¬ 
pated results m augmenting the pieosiIreB or pains drmen. 
And if on analyzing all secondary, snperinduced ideas, wo 
find these to he our fiial tests of right ind -wrong, we can¬ 
not refime tq, cla|S 'Kidily conduct ,as right or wrong 
according po the bimefioial or detriment^ results pro- 
dneedf • ' 


ITptorin the second placof the^oharaoter of ^he punish¬ 
ments l(y.whioli these pny'sici^ {^OimgreBsionB are prevented. 
Punishments, Tfe call tbbm, i« the absence ot a bettisr 
word>^b»^gy ar^a^ pupishments in the literal Xense. 
Thjuy are not artificial and unneceesai^ infiictions of pais; 
hint ora, Simply tl^ beneficent checks'to actions ttfktiora 
eSsent^y^tw^riaiice vnth Dci&ily -x^lfare-^hicks in the 
al^p«$' yf -which life would he quickly destroyed 
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bodily mjaK^a. the peonliarity of these penalt^e^ 

ire mnstiBo oall them, that thqy are s^ply the wiyivaiaiJSla 
•Amsequencea of the deeds wUoh thej foMa'^ C th'ey ats 
aothiiig more than the inmitable reaoH^ entatied^by tbh 
child’s actions. , • ^ • 

^ Let it be farther boriiei in mind that athese 
Motions axe proportionate to tBe tranagresai^na.* ^ Hight 
■ccident brioga a alight pAin; a more aerions one, a Severe^ 
[lain. It is no^ oi^ained that the nrohvn whp' tomblea, 
)ver the door-step, shall Buffer in excesa of ^he amonnt 
Secessary; with the of making it still more OantioOB 
ban the necessary snS'eriil^ irill m^e it. Bnt.frd^i^ 
laily experience it is left to learn life greater or 1^ etrorfl ; 
md to behave accordingly. • " i 

And then mark, lastly, that these matnral rteiotioitt 
[vhich follow the child’s wrong actmns, afe constant, 
lirect, unhesitating, and not to be escaped. No^jhreats; 
bat a silent, rigorous performance. If a child rune a pin 
nto its finger, pain follow's. If it does It ’again, there is 
igain the same result: and so on perpetually. 
lealings with inorganic Nature it finds this unsWevTilig 
persistence, which bstens to no excuse, and from Whlolb 
there is no appeal; and very soon recognizing this Stem 
though beneficent discipline, it becomes exlgemdiy oareifliLl 
lot to transgress. • ' • ' ' 

Still more significant will these general frpthe appear, 
when we remeo^r that the^ hold throi^hont adn|t life’ 
IB well as throughout infantme life.. It is by an experi- 
meuToI^^Lned knowledge of the natural consequences, 
that men and women are checked when they go wrong. 
After home-edncatlon has ceased, sfid when there are no 
longer parents and teachers to forhA tl^s oa thair kind of 
Kinduct, there cemos into play a gdifcipline like that by 
which the young child is'tiained to self-gnidanfie. If fho 
^onth enter&g on the bnsme88*of life idles away Ms time 
and fulfils slowly or nnsalfqlly tlfe dntiea entrUiAed to 
hiita, there by-ud-by follows th^ natural *penilty i be j» 
discharged, and left to suffer ifor )'#l*la theiS?f6 of a 
relative povefty. Cm the unpnnotual than, eve^ mipauig 
his. anointments of hnsinepLan^ plesenrs, there eoi|r 
tinudlly fall the consequent inconvenieDcIh, losM. f^na 
deprivations. The tradesmap who ohargee too hi^uM||i^ 
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uf profit, loses his customers, and song checlccd 'in his 
^reeifliness. Diminigting priHitice teaches the inattentive 
doctor to bestow piore trouble on his patients. The too 
oredulons cnditoitaiJ the over-sanguine speculator, alike 
learn bjt the S^ifiBculties which rashness entails on them, 
the nfices^ty of" being more cantkius i^ their engagements.! 
And So tSaiDu^ont the life of every citizen. In the quota¬ 
tion so often made apropos of Such eases —‘‘ The burnt 
child dreads the^fire”—we ,see not only {hat the analogy 
between this^Bocial discipline and Natwe’s early disciplin(>- 
of infants is universally recognizeff^but we also see an 
implied ponviction tllAt this discipline is of the most 
efecieht kind. Nay inieed, this conviction is more than 
implied; it is di8tinctly"Btaffcd. Every one has heard others 
bonfeas that only ky “ dearly bought esperience” had they 
been induced to give up some bad or foolish course of con¬ 
duct formerly pursued. Every one has heard, in tho 
criticisms passed on the doings of this spendthrift or the 
other schemer, th^ remark that fidvico was useless, and 
tib"*’ hut " bitter experience” would produce any 

^ecto nothing, that is, but suffering the unavoidable con- 
^quences. And if further proof be nepded that the 
nati^al reaction is not only the mostj^efficient penalty, but 
that no hftmaply-devised penalty can^replace it, we have 
such further proof en the notorious iH-succcss of our various 
penal systems. Out of the many methods of criminal 
Sflisciplins^ thdtTiavo been proposeM and legally enforced,’ 
none hi,ve answered t^e expectations of their ad5aa.te3. 
Artificial punishments havo failed to pfoduce reformation ; 
and have in manweases ^ncreaspd the criminality. The 
only successful reformatories are those privately-established 
ones whish approxjimate their rigime .to the method of 


Nature—which do litl^e more than administer the natural 
consequences of criminal conduct: diminishing tho 
criminah’s liberty of action as muph as is needful for the 
safety df socic^, and rbquirin^him to maintain himself 
w^ile living'undftr this restraintj» .Thus we see, both that 
the disWjstpn t by erhiph the young child ij taugSi to 
regulate its movements' is the disiSipline by wEi^ the 
gi;eat ma^s tf adults are ^ep^» jn order, and more or less 
iiAproysd; o»i« that the discipline*hnmanly-deviscd for 
adults, fails when it diverges fronq this divinely- 
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srdain^d (iiA:il|ilin^ 


ff)5 


to it. 


and begins to sDcceed on approximating 

. • • 


Have ire not here, then, the guiding' princes of moral 
education i* Must we not infer thattl* systfim so beneficenL 
in its effects during infancy, and maturity,"will J)b ecfBally 
beneficent throughoflt youth Can any onp heMeve that 
the method-which ^nsweis so well in the first and the la^t 
divisions of life,iwill not answer in the in|ermediatB divij 
sion ? Is it not manifest that’ as “ ministers and inter¬ 
preters of Nature” ii»i** the function of parents to see that 
their children habitually afpjriencMthe true conycq(^rnqfa 
of their conduct—the natural rqj(Ptions; neither warding 
them off, nor intensifying^thenn nw putting artificial conj 
sequences in place of them ? No unprejudiced reador will 
hesitate in his assent. • 

Probably, however, not a few will contend thut already 
most parents do this—that the punishments they innict arc, 
in the majority of cases,•the true consrtjucnces of ill-con¬ 
duct—that parent'al anger, venting itself in haifti-^rdl 
and deeds, is the result of a child’s transgression*—and 
that, in the suffering, physical or moral, which the ch^ld M 
subject to, it feperiences the natural reaction of its mis¬ 
behaviour. Along wifh much error this ns^rtifln contains 
some truth. It is Uncyicstionable that.the displeasure of 
fathers and mothers is a true consequ enE O of juvenile 
delinquency; and that *ho manifestation or iC is % normal 
check upon suclf delinquency. The scoiJings, and tliroats, 
aniWliWJvB, which a» passionate parent visits on offending 
little ones, are doubtless effects actually drawn from such a 
parent by their oflbnccs; h.ad so aqp, in some'sort, to bo 
considered as among tho natural reactions itf thsi^ wrong 
actions. Nor aisp we prepared to gaj that these m^cs of 
treatment are not relatively right—right, that’ is, in rela¬ 
tion to the Imcontrollahle cnildren of ill-controlled* adults ; 
and right in relation to a'sj&te of sdeiety in ivhich dich ill- 
controlled adults make ly) the* mass of*the people. Ai 
alrei^y suggested, educational systgifls, likeapfetf^al and 
other instithtions, &ra generally as gDoU as th^ stato ol 
hum;^ nature permits. The^barbarous i^ildrcn of barbaj. 
ouS parents are proba|j»ly onfy^to be rcBtrailsed by,^p bar¬ 
barous methods whieh such parents spontanoonsly 
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while salnnission to these harharous method 
hest preparation sucl^ ^hildreij can have for 
society in which they are presently to play a part. Con¬ 
versely, tho ^ivllizjd memher^ of a civilized society will 
^pontanegusly\^panifit their displeasure jn less violent 
way,^;-will spont^eonsly use luilder measures : measures 
strong’‘en8i^h ^or their bettffr-natured" children. Thus it 
is true that, in so far as the expression of parental feeling 
is'concemed, the principle of the natural rSaction is always 
ifloro or less followed. The system of domestio govern¬ 
ment gravitates towards its right foJWf 

But now observe twckimportabfc facts. The first fact is 
thllt, ih states of rapid tii^nsition like ours, which witness 
a continuous battle between «ld apd new theories and old 
atd new practices, the educational methods in use are apt 
to he considerably out of harmony with the times. In 
deference Ip dogmas fit only for the ages that uttered them, 
many parents inflict punishments that do violence to their 
own feelings, and ss visit on thcir» children -unnatural re¬ 
actions^ while other parents, enthusiastic in their hopes of 
imme^ato perfection, rush to the opposite extreme. The 
ECj^ond fact is, that tho discipline of chief value is not the 
oxpc^onco of parental approbation or disapprobation; but 
it is the expcriepce of those results wftich would ultimately 
flow from the condijet in the ahsenceof parental opinion or 
interference. The truly instructive and salutary conse- 
qppncBS a^e ifotTYhoso inflicted by parents when they take 
upon tlfemsolvos td Jie Natufe’s proxies ; bul they are those 
inflicted by Nature herself. Wo will exideavour tuTBhke 
this distinction clear by m few illustrations, which, while 
they show wtiat wo me^ by natdiM reactions as contrasted 
,with artificial opes, will tfiord some practical suggestions. 

In every family whe^e,there are young• children there 
daily occur oases of wdiat mothers tfnd servants call “ mak¬ 
ing a litter.” A child has had out its box ofitoys, and 
leaves tt)em scattered About ^thp ' floor. Or a handful ol 
flowers, hrojlght m from a luomiqg walk, is presently seen 
dispersUS^WflT ,^ble|. ai^d ohpirs. Or a little girl, making 
doU’^-clothes, disfigures the room wstll shreds. In mosl 
coses the ttenble of rectifying,this disorder falls any^vhefc 
but whesp it shauld. Occuirm^ in tlje nursery, the nurse 
her^f^.'^With many gnunblings about "tiresome little 
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thingsy’ TMiQemakl^ the task; ifi lielow-stairs, task 
QsuallyVievolvIs either on on^ of th| §lder children or on 
the housemaid : the trans^essor being visited with nothing 
more thaji a scolding. In tjiia very sinjpld’cqie, howdVer, 
there are manyjjarents wise enough tfc folly^ out^tnoro or 
less consistently the novnal course—tlj^k of njakii]^tH? 
child itself collect tBe toys or shreds. The ^lalipur df put¬ 
ting things-in ord^, is the true consequence of having put 
them in disorderf Every trader in his office, every wife Ih 
her household, has daily experience of this fact. And if 
Iducation be a prcpumtion for tHe busincss^if life, then 
3VBry child should also, fr^tn^the b^inning, have^ doily ex¬ 
perience of this fact. If the nat^^l penalty be met By 
refractory behaviour (whiph iUmay perhaps be'where the 
system of moral discipline previously gpursued haq beeil 
bad), then the proper course is to let the child feci the 
ulterior reaction caused by its disobedience. Irving re¬ 
fused or neglected to pick up aud put away tho^^ings it 
has scattered about, and having thorehy entailed the 
trouble o^doing this on some one else, the child ehoi^d, on 
subsequent occasions, be denied tho means of givii^ this 
trouble. When next it petitions for its toy-box, tho rep^ 
cf its mamma’should be—“The lost time you had'.your 
toys you left them lyiBig on tho floor, and Jjino iiad to pick 
them up. Jane is too busy to pick up oyery day tho things 
you leave about; and I cannot do it myself. So that, as you 
will not put away yourh;oys when you havSTldbo 'viith theq^ 
I cannot let you have them.’’ This is ()bvioUBly a Ratural 
cOtRdtJhenco, neither increased nor lessened ; ond must bo 
30 recognized by a child. The^penally comes, too, at tho 
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moment when it is most keenly felt, A new-bom desiro is 
balked at the moment of nnticipatSa gyitifigatioB ;* and the 
strong impressiun so produced caQ ^earcely fail to have an 
effect on the future conduct: an effect which, co&sistcnt 
repetition, Brill do whatever can be done in curing the fault. 
Add to which, that, by thi# ipetKod, a child, is ear|y taught 
the lesson which cannot„be IcSrnt too * 500 , ^.^lat in ji^his 
woi^ of ours pleasures’are rightly te^e obtayi-Ttf^only by 
labour. ’ ' • , • 

another case. Not l^ng since wp had SreTiuently^to 
hear the reprimands yisitefoS a flttle girl,who woffcscarcoly 
aver ready in time for the daily walk. Of eage?'di,^ipa^ 
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tion, and apt to become absorbed in the''occppatfon^^f the 
moment, Constance n,efrer thqu^htof putting on hei* things 
till the rest were^ready. The governess and the other 
children ha^ ilni/ist invariably to wait; and from the 
^amma’thereV^lmost^invariably came the eame scolding. 
Ctte^^V as this sy«tpm failed, it nover occurred to the mamm.a > 
to lot Oonsfg^nco experience thS natural penalty. Nor, indeed, 
would she try it when it was suggested to her. In the 
wfrrld, unreadiness entails the loss of somi’advantage that 
rtould else have been gained: the train is gone; ortho, 
steamboat is Just leaving its mooringE^ or the best things 
in'the market are sold j^r all the^good seats in the concert- 
roftn dre tflled. And evStigr one, in cases perpetually occur¬ 
ring, may she that it is the prospective deprivations which 
]#BVont people fron*.being too late. Is not the inference 
obvious ? Shuuld not the prospective deprivations control 
a child’s cjjndnct als5 ? If Constance is not ready at tlio 
appointed time, the natural result is that of being left 
behind, and losing 'her walk. Arid after having once or 
twice romsjincd at home while therest wore enjoying them¬ 
selves ^ the fields—after having felt that this loss of a 
much-prized gratification was solely due to want of prompti¬ 
tude ;,’timendmont would in all probalulity take place. At 
any rate, th® measure would be more efl’ectivc than that 
'‘perpetual scolding jvhich ends onlynn producing callous¬ 
ness. 

,A.gEin, ipheil cluTdrcn, with more than nsu,al carelessness, 
bfoak of lose the things given to them, the natural p cn.iltv 
—the penalty which makes grown-up pdtsona more carofui 
—is the consequent inconvenience. The lack of tho lost or 
, damaged article, and t|jB coat af replacing it; aro tho ex- 
, ,t»criencea''by whjch men aild women are disciplined in theso 
matters ; and the experjiBpces of children should he as much 
as pessiblo usaimilated to theirs. Wedonotrefi^r to that 
e'arly period at which toys ar« pulled to pieces in the pro- 
‘ cess of Itj^ming ,their physical properties, and at which tho 
results of cafilessrtcsa canmA be undorstood; but to a later 
period, \^wB,»tbe mep.ilipg aqd advactagea of property lire 
perceived. When S boy, old enough tb possess a penknife, 
uses it so rbughly a^ to snap tjie blade, or leaves it in'^bho 
giil.ss by ,8omo h^ge-^ide where he was cutting a stick, a 
thoushi^&ss Darent. or some indnlGrent relative, will com- 
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lllUUljr BUL bll >¥ StJll buy him another j not seeing thafu 
doing this, a valuable lesson is prevented. In sueh a case, 
a father piay properly explain that penl^ivts^ost money, 
and that to get money requires la\(Hir; plat hjr cannot 
afford to purchase new ipgnknives for ^obo who 
breaks them; and fhat untilahe sees evidence^af floater 
carefulness- he mqst deaJine to make good the loss. A 
parallel diseipliao will servo to check extravagance. • 

These few familiar instances, hero chosen because of thfl 
Simplicity with whishsthey illustrate our poiltt, will make 
clear to every one the distinction Jictwcen those 
penalties which we contend aro,^o truly efficient* onSs, 
and those artificial penalties,commonly subsTituted for 
them. Before going on to exhibit thojiighcr and subtleP 
applications of the principle exemplified, let us noto its 
many and great superiorities over the*principle, or rather 
the empirical practice, which prevails in most fimJilies. 

One superiority is tWit the pursuamco of it generates' 
right conceptions of causo and effect; which by fri»iuont 
and consistent experience are eventually rendered Infinite 
and complcto. Proper conduct in life is much better 
guaranteed when the good and evil consequences of aPtions 
are understood, thaiFwhen they are merely believed on 
authority. A child vjio finds that d^orilerliucss entails 
the trouble of putting things in order, or who misses a 
gratification from dihvtoriness, or wllWlffirparQjo.ssncsjyg 
followed by the want of somo •mucb-pjfted posscs.ston, nflt 
HtTTyTuffers a kcenty-fclt consequence, but gains a know¬ 
ledge of causation: both the one and ^ho other being just 
like those which adult Ufa will bring. Whereas a child 
who in such cases receives a reprihland, or^somjj ffictitions 
penalty, not orJy experiences a consequence for which it 
often cares very little, hut misses that instruction Tespect- 
ing the c.^ential natures of good and evil condu;(t, whiclf 
it would else have gathb|-ed_. It Is a vicc^of tlig^common 
system of artificial rewards and punishment*, long since 
Do^ced by the clear-si^ited, that by jubstjJ;ui'ji^ for the 
natnral reshlts oP Uiisbehaviout Tiertsin tasks or casti- 
t^itas, it produces a radially wron^ mogil* standard, 
aving throughout ipfanc^ and ’boyhood, (always jpgardhd 
parental or tutorial displeasure as the chief rdSiJjL^f a 
forbidden action, th% Todth has gained an cstabli^cd 
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asaaciation of ideasbetween sucb actioi and rach dis. 
pleasure, -as cause and effect. Hence when parents and 
froiors have abdi&ted, and their displeasure is uiot to be 
fearedj^the (;'e.strai^,ts on forbidden actions are in great 
2 ^e^urB removed : the true, ijestraints, the natural re¬ 
actions, ^ having yet to be ‘ learnt by' sad experience. As 
writes one who has had personal kneviledge of this sbort- 
Lighted system :—“Young men let loosed' from school, par¬ 
ticularly tho.se frhoso parents have neglected to exert their 
influence, plunge into'every description of extravagance; 
tb^^now no rule of actionT.-they are ignorant of the 
roaseJns for moral con.^jict—they have no foundation to 
rest upon®—and until they, havg been severely disciplined 
by the world ^e extremely dangerous members of 
Bociefy.” , 

Another great advantage of this natural discipline is, 
that i^fiS a discipline of pure ,iustice; and will be recog¬ 
nized as such by every child. , Whoso suffers nothing 
mori than the evil which in the order of natjire results 
from^his own misbehaviour, is much less likely to think 
himself wrongly treated than if ho suffers an artificiallj 
ftflieted evil; and this will hold of- children as of men, 
Take the case of a boy who is haGitually reckless of his 
clothes—scranfbles through hedges without caution, or is 
utterly regardless of mud. If he is beaten, or sent to bed, 
he is apt„to •OiisiJer himself ill-ns3d; -and is more likelj 
^So’brood over hiu^,injuries than to repent of his trans¬ 
gressions, But Buppb'se he is required to rectify “s lai 
as possible the harpi he has done—to clean off the mud 
with which|,ho has covered himsdlf, or tw mend the tear as 
well as ihe can. Will l.i j not feel that the evil is one of hu 
own producing ? Will he not while payiaig this penalty 
be noiltinupusly conscious of thtt connexion between i( 
land its cause ? And will hq not, spite his irritation, re- 


coghizamoro or less elearly tljb justice of the arrange¬ 
ment ? If ..seveiTil lessons m t^is kind fail to produce 
antendipc'vt^jf suijscof clothes afle prematurely BpoiK;i|— 
if the father, pursniitg, this same 'system df discipline, 
decliifeB tO spend money for pew ones until the ordinary 
tijiB ha^^elaps^^^and if "meaifwhile, there occur occasions 
on w^^, having no decent clothes to go in, the boy is 

llslSikvt'orl 
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excurgicns an^fete days, it manj^^st that while he’will 
keenly feel the punishment, he can scarcely fall to trace 
the chain of causation, and perceive ^hA ovm ctfi^- 

lessness is the prigin of it. And sefing' tjpis, hewVill 
have any such sense ofi injustice as if •thero^ 'Wena^Io 
obvious connexion * between • the transgressiqipp afld its 


penalty. , • 

Again, the topers both of parents ijnd children are 
much less liable to be ruffled under this system than under 
fho ordinary systcirt! "When instead of lettlhg children 
experience the painful rcsalt^ which naturally fojlov^rtm 
wrong conduct, parents themselKB inflict certain other 
painfuh results, they prcgiucep double mischief? Making, 
as the}' do, multiplied family laws; anil identifying their 


own supremacy and dignity with the mainteiuinco of these 
laws; every transgression is regarded as a^i offence 
against themselves, and a cause of anger on th(^ part. 
And then come the further vexations nvhich resulx from 


taking upon themselves, in tho shape of extra ^abohr or 
co.st, those evil consequences which should havdl been 
allowed to fall on the wrong-doers. Similarly with tjpj 
children. Penlltics which tho necessary reaction of things 
brings round upon them—penalties which Eyre inflicted by 
impersonal agency, prufluce an irritatiop that is compara¬ 
tively slight and transient; whereas penalties voluntarily 
inflicted by a pjirent, and afterwards thdh^iPofais caujj|iJi 
by him or her, produce an ifritationeboth groatflr and 
iHWTe‘continued, ilust consider how disastrous would bo 


the result if this empirical methnd wci*) pursued from tho 
beginning. Suppose it ■5?^cco pos-sible for parents to take 
upon themselves the physical suffdb^igj cn^ilctk 8n their 
children by ignorance and awkwp.rdness ; and that while 
bearing these evil coiTsequanoeB they visits on their 
chddren certain other evil coneequences, with tho »viewr of 
teaching them the impropriety of their conduct. Oppose 
that when a child, who hi|d bee* forbidd^ to rqpddlc with 
ih^kettle, spilt boiling water on «t« foofc ^In^mother 
vitSnously iftsumei} the scald and Rave’s blow in pl^p of 
it: jind similarly in all other.cases. Wquld not \he daijj 
tnisbaps be sources o^far nfbre aflger thauciow ? «Woula 
there not be chronic ill-temper on both sides P an 

exactly parallat policy js pufsaed in after-year^ ' A fubfig 
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wTh> beats bis boj for ca^lessly or wilullly br^akin^ a 
sister’s toy, and^tfien himself pays for a new toy, does 
SWistantia^Iy ^hip same thing—inflicts an artificial penalty 
on thO, tranujjressof, and takes the natjpral penalty on 
foiajself: his c\\;n feelings ando those of the transgressor- 
being aAi^e needlessly irritated. Did he simply require 
restitution to be made, he would produce far less heart¬ 
burning. If he told the boy that a Hew toy must be 
bought at his, the boy’s cost; and that his supply of 
pocket-moffey must be withheld ‘’to the needful extent; 

would he much less disturbance of temper on either 
Side*! wtilo in the Aiprivation afterwards felt, the boy 
would ex'perience the equitable^ and salutary consequence. 
In brief, the system of discipline by natural reactions is 
less injurious to temper, both because it is perceived to bo 
nothing ynore thail pure justice, and because it in great 
part ^bstitutes the impersonal agency of Nature for the 
perscAal agency of parents. 

Whoneo also follows tho manifest corollary, that under 
this system the parental and filial relation, being a more 
friendly, will be a more influential one. Whether in 
parEnt or child, anger, however caUjSed, ancf to whom.soevcr 
directed, is detrimental. But anger in a parent towards 
a child, and in a ijhild towards a parent, is especially detri¬ 
mental ; bceauso it weakens that bond of sympathy which is 

f iential- to''be'n611cent control. From the Jaw of association 
ideas, it inevitably results, both in young and old, that 
dislike is contracted tow-ards thingS'which in eip'errciri.c 
are habitually conuectcgl with disagreeable feelings. Oi 


where attoKliment originally existed, it is ■diminished, oi 
turncd'ipto rypngnai^L, according to tho quantity of pain¬ 
ful impressions recei^red. Parental wrath, venting itself 
in-reprimands and-castigations,‘ cannot fail, if often rc- 
pea,ted,rto produce filial alienation; while the resentment 
and sulkiness of childi-en canUot fail to weaken the atl'e'c- 


tion felt fTar tht-m, and luay even end in destroying' it. 
llbnceljlafi ^ngmeropweases in which parents (and espaipally 
fathers, who arc'Uommonfy deputed to inflicl: the punish¬ 
ment;) a/e regarded with indifference, if not with aveiP'Qu; 
Sind h^mce the-equally numorbns cases in which children 
oi^^e^^ed upon as inflictions. Seeing then, as all must 
that estrangement of this kind is fatdi to a salutary 
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moral cdltiife, ilfollows that parent cannot bo too soli¬ 
citous in avoiijng occasions •£ dircit antagonism -with 
their children. And therefore they can»ot^oo anxioiii ^ 
avail thenAelves pf this discipline of no^nml conequpnces ; 
which, by relieving them from penal <^anctifln8, pfeven^ 
Bintual exasperations^nd eStrangonicnta. • ’ • 

The method of moral culture by experienue'of the 
aormal reactions, ^vrtiich iS tho divinely-ordained methoi^ 
alike for infancy and for adult life, we thus find to bo 
3(jyially applicable during the interuiediate chddhood and 
fouth. Among tho au^ntages of this method wo s cb:-j . 
hirst; that it gives that rftioiial la^wledgo of righlfSn^ 
wrong conduct which results from personal cxp(jrience of 
;heir godd and bad consequenced". Second; that the child, 
milering nothing more than the painfftl effects of its 
ivvn wrong actions, must recognize nyiro or'less clearly 
cho justice of tho penalties. Third; that recognizing the 
ustico of tho penalties, and receiving thorn througi^ tho 
working of things rather than at the'hands of an in- 
lividual, its temper is less disturbed; while thS parent 
'ulfilling tho comparatively passive duty of lotting^ tho 
latural penalties bo felt, preserves a comparative ejua* 
limity. Fourth; that>mutual exasperations being thus 
iroventcd, a much happier, and a more influMitidl relation, 
will exist between parent and child. • 


• “ Dut vrhat is Jta bo dbno in c^ses of more 'Gortons mjf^ 
inndiict?" some will ask. “How is^his*plan to be carried 
)ut when a petty thdtt has been committed ? or when a lie 
las been told? or when some youifger brother or sister has 
oecn ill-used.’'” ’ ' I • 

Before replying to these questidU^, Jot conemer the 
searings of a tew illustrative facts. .1 ^ 

Living in, the family of his brother-in-law, "a friend’of 
)qrs had undertaken the education of his little nepJjgjv 
ind niece. This he had’conducted, more .perhapS from 
natural sympathy than ^asn redhoned-ou? conChisions, Jn 
;ho o^irit of t^e method above sqt foijjlt.^ Thatw.F'Phildren 
were in doors his pupus and out of doofs his coq^paipqmi. 
puylliiily joined him iu WE^h# aqd botajiizingiexonrsion^ 
sagerly sought plants &r him , looked oq whife he e^Huinecf 
md identified them, and in ^his and other ways weiWf^BV 
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pEyni’ilg pleasure and instructioii in his sibiety. /In short, 
morally ,considered,*he stBod to them inueh more in tlia 
position of p,areCit than cither their father or mother did. 
Describing' to hs > the results of this policy" he gave, 
among oth&- insfeinccs, the following.' One evening, 
J^avjng - need Tor some j-aitiele lying in another part 
of the house, he asked his nephew to fetch it. Interc.sted 
as the hoy was in some amusement"qf the moment, he, 
contrary to his wont, either exhibited great reluctance or 
refused, forget whicli. His ugelo, disapproving of a 
l^^^cive course, went himself for that which he wanted: 
merely' exhibiting his'inRnner the annoyance this 
ill-bchavr’our gave hini. And when, later in the evening, 
the hoy made ^overtures for the u.sual play, they were 
gravely rebelled—the uncle manifested just that coldne.ss 
naturally produced in him; and so let the boy feel the 
necessary conocqucnecs of his conduct. Next morning at 
the ^snal time for rising, our friend heard a new voice 
oufpide the door, and in walked his little nephew with tho 
hotjWator. Peering about tho room to see what clso could 
be done, tho boy then exclaimed, “Oh! you want your 
boots;” and forthwith rushed down-stairr to fetch them. 
In this and other ways he showcePa true penitence for hia 
misconduct. ‘‘ Ho endeavoured by unusual services to make 
up for tho servico ho had refused.^’ His better feelings had 
made a r^al-cc.nquest over his lower ones; and acquired 
feirevgth by tlmvictory. „ And having felt what it was 'to 
bo without it, he Valued more than bgfore the friendshin he 
thus regained. 

This gentlomEfti is now himself a ^father; acts on tho 
same pystlim; and ^ds it answer completely. He makes 
himself'thorSughiy fiis children’s friend. The evening is 
longid for by them (lecauae he vjill bo at home ; and they 
eBpecially enjoy Sunday because he is with them all day. 

possessing them pierfJct cpnfidence-and afiection, ho 
finds that tho gimple disjplay of his approbation or disap¬ 
probation gives him abundant power of control. If, dn his 
return Iiralfe, hp^’Eaars that one f of his boys hajtbecn 
naugh^^he behaves totvards him with that coolness which 
the coBBolbusneSs of the bfip’s misconduct naturaOj'^n. 
dticed*^. and Iff;‘finds this a most efficient punishment. The 
withholdiug of the usual caresses, is fk source of much 
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distress-iproducAs a more prolongad^fit of crying than a 
beating would #o. And the ilread of" tliia purely moral 
penalty is, he says, ever present during "hisi absence : ia 
much BO, tlnat frequently during the dny liB pHildraai ask 
their mamma hoV they hjive behavelf, and^'whether 
ftport will be good. diecentry,^hs eldest, 8,n acti\^ uEpGin 
of five, in one of those bursts of animal spirits eftnmon in 
healthy children, c^thinitted sundry extravagances during 
his mamma’s absence—cutoff part of his brother’s hair and 
W%unded himself with ^ i;pzor taken fmm bis fabler’s dress¬ 
ing-case. Hearing of these occurrences on his rcturn^yHI 
father did not speak to the t)o^ cither that night Dr next 
morning. Besides the immediate tribjilation the effect was, 
that whdn, a few days after* the mamma was about to go 
out, she was entreated by the boy not to do so and oA in¬ 
quiry, it appeared his fear was that ho might again trans¬ 
gress in her absence. 

Wo have introduced tjjcso facts beforp replying ^ the 
question—“What is to bo done with the graver offencef ?” 
for tho pufposo of first exhibiting tho relation that piay 
and ought to bo establi.shed between parents and children ; 


for on the existonce of this relation depends the successful 
treatment of these grav%r offences. And as a further pre¬ 
liminary, we must now point out that the eslSiblishment of 
this relation will re.sult from adopting the System here advo¬ 
cated. Already wo have s^ovm that bysimplytetting’ achild 
experience tho pkinful reactionsmf its owp wrong ac^oo^ 
ajgHifxnt avoids antagpnism and escapes t>cing regarded oa 
an enemy ; but it remains to bo ^shown that where this 
course has been congistently pnrsned froth the beginning, 
a feeling of active friendship will b(j generated. ' % 

At present, mothers and fathers arelnaBtly tonsMered by 
their offspring as friend-epemies. BOTennined os tlm im¬ 
pressions of children inevitably are by’the treatment they 
receive; and oscillating ap that tmatment does be^mam 
bribery and thwarting, between petting aq^' scoldiftg, be¬ 
tween gentleness and eastightion ; thej necessarllv^cquirB 
conflithting beliefs rtspecting the poreihpl clia^dcter. A 
mother commonly thinks it safficidnt to tell her U^tle-bey 
is his best friend; an&'asanmingrthat He ought t« 
believe her, concludes that he will do-so.* *“ It ia«ll 
your good;" "I, know what as proper for you hetterTfcaa 
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jp^oQ Jo yourself“j.Ypu are not old enoufrli to uJderstancl 
it now, but when grownup you will thSnk me for doing 
TFbat I do j”-'-thftsB, and like assertions, are daily reiterated. 
Meanwhile the fioy^s daily shffering positive penalties ; and 
14 .hourly forbidden to do this, that, and the other, which 
ho wishfis to do.' By words Tie hears that his happiness 
is the end in view; but fronj the accompanying deeds 
ho habitually receives more or less pair. Incompetent as 
ho is to understand that future which his mother has in 
view, or kow this ti^iatment copj^ccs to the happiness of 
future, he judges by the results ho feels ; and finding 
such results anythingsjjut pi'eas'urable, he becomes sceptical 
respectiiSg her profeEjsiops of friendship. And is it not 
folly to expect ^y other issue f Must not the child reason 
froth the evidence he has got ? and does not this evidence 
seem to warrant bis conclusion ? The mother would rea.son 
in just the same way if similarly placed. If, among her 
aequ^ntancB, she found some, one who was constantly 
thirartipg her wishes, uttering sharp reprimands, and occa¬ 
sionally inflicting actual penalties on her, she' would pay 
small attention to any professions of anxiety for her welfare 
which accompanied theso acts. Why, then, does she sup¬ 
pose that, her boy will do otherwisSf? 

But now oDserve how different will be the results if the 
system we contfend for bo consistently pursued—if the 
mother.no^t Tinly avoids becoming the instrument of pun¬ 
ishment, but plnya the part of a friend, by warning her 
boy "of the punisnmeEft which Nature will inflict. T’*k:p ,a 
case; and that it may,illustrate the mode in which this 
policy is tp be caHy initiated, let it be one of the simplest 
cases. L> Suppose thah ,prompted by the experimental spirit 
so conspicuofis in''chpidxen, whose proceedings instinctively 
Dqnfol'm tp the induCtiVe methodoof inquiry—suppose that 
Bo prompted, the boy is amusing himself by lighting pieces 
5F"f(hper in the candlsand "watching them bum. A mother 
of the” ordjna'ry, unreflectjve stamp, will either, on the plea 
of keep^g him " ^qt of mischi^f^’ or from fear that he will 
bum himself, commaud hfau to desist ^ and ia case ot‘*non- 
cobiplia^ce will snatch* the paper from him. But, should 
tie be fortunate dnough'to hare a mother of some ratTbfii^l- 
itgjW^lto knows that this interest with which he is watching 
th^aper burn, results from« healthy inquisitiveness, and 
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TN-ho has Wso thJ wisdom to consid* ^he results of’intBr- 
ference, she wil/rcason thus:—■■‘If 1 put a stop to this I 
shall prevent the acquirement of a certainlimtunt of know 
ledge. It* is true that I may save thef child fr<lm aaburn ; 
hut what then ? " He is svye to burn*himsplf sometim^ 
Niid it is quite essential to hiS sipfety in lif^ that Ija slipuld 
learn by experience the properties of flame. If 1 forbid 
him from runningJ.Bis present risk, he will certainly here-* 
al ter run the same or a greater risk when no one is present 
tr^prevent him ; wher^i should ho have an acqjdent now 
that I am by, I can savehiin from any great injury. 
over, were I to make him demist; I should thwart hisi imtha* 
pursuit of what is in itself a purely,harmless, and indeed, 
instructive gratification ; rfhd ho would j-egnrd me with 
more or less ill-feeling. Ignorant as ho is of th^ pain from 
which I would save him, and feeling only the pain of a 
balked desire, ho could not fail to look on me as the cause 
of that pain. To save hjm from a hurt,which he cl^not 
conceive, and which has therefore no existence f(^ hup, I 
hurt him iif a way which ho feels keenly enough; and so 
become, from his point of view, a minister of evil. My 
best course them simply to warn him of the dangor, 'indP 
to be ready to prevent any serious damage.” And follow¬ 
ing out this conclusion, she says to the child”—‘‘1 fear you 
will hurt yourself if you Bo that.” SuppPse, now, that the 
boy, persevering as ho will probably do,^niiB.hy burning 
hl.s hand. Whatftre the results ^ In the §rst pmee hp^5« 
gl^Died an experieneg which ho must gafti eventuallyand 
wTiich, for his own safety, he canriot gain too soon. And 
in the second place, Jho haa, found that Ha mother’s disap¬ 
proval or warning was meant for.luB welfare*: h* has a 
further positive experience of her bcfcewolenee—S further 
reason for placing confidence iu heP judgment andakiiyl- 
iie.ss—a further reason for loving her. 

Of course, in those ocCjision'al ha«iirds where thefrtwi 
rislj of broken limbs or other sqfious injujy*, fijroiHe pro? 
vention is called for. -Bui: ’leaving ont extreme tijpes, the 
sy'stefti pursued shonld be, not •that* o? ^uaffiiYi^ a child 
from the small risks which it daily'runs, but that of adVTa- 
w»ming it against (Jifln. • And •byjinVBuing this 
course, a much strongdt filial aflection- wilfM gaaerated 
than commonly |aist8. If here, as elsewhere, the disi^fflina 



j is allowed to cjoind intd plAy—if in 
rling* and in-door fixpenmenta, by 


of ',th» natural reacti^ 
those ont-door scran 
^ich children fcre liable to injure tbemielves, they are 
allow^ to peraiA, anbject only to dissuasion mdre or leas 
truest according t<9the danger^ there cannot fail to arise 
M ’ ^verdncreMfeig faith ip. "the paiental friendship anA 
guidancfe.® Not only, as before shown, does the adoption of 
l^his course enable fathers and mother^ t^ ayoid the odinm 
which attaches to the infliction of positive punishment; 
hilt, as w^ere Bee, it* enables thei^ to avoid the* odii^a 
attaches to constant thwartmgs ; and even to turn 
tnoaS incidents that commonly cause squabbles, into a 
means of*strengthenii^ the mutual good feeling. Instead 
of being told in worM, T^hich* deeds seem to cohtradict, 
thtdi their parenra are their best friends, children will learn 
this truth by a consistent daily experience ; and so learning 
it, will acquire a degree of trust and attachment which 
noth^g else can ^ve. 

A jffl ^oW, having indicated t£e more sympathetic rela¬ 
tion w];noh must result from the habitual use of this 
method, let ns return to the question above put—How 
•8 ttiis method to be applied to the graver offences P 

Note, in the first place, that thAe graver offences are 
likely to % h«th less frequent and less grave under the 
rigime we have described than nflder the ordinary rSgima. 
The ill-behmiioq^ of many children is in itself a conse- 
B Si ILat clonic in^tation iL whichethey are kept by 
badS^nagoment.* The state of isolation and antagonism 
produced by frequent punishment, necessarily deadens tPe 
sympathies; nec^sarily^ therefore, opens the way to those 
transgiesBlons which, me sympathies check'. That harsh 
treatment which nshllaTen of the same family inflict on 
each ^her, is often, m^great measure, a reflex of the harsh 
treatment 'they reofeive from admts—partis snggested by 
^IbMet^example, and p%riily generated by the ill-temper and 
■the tendency to vicarious retaliation, which fedlow chastise 
menta and* scofcli]^. it cannot ^ questioned that the 
gi^ter^b<iT<ty affiactions aid happieo state i^dbid- 

ing,, mawtein^ in ohildmi by the discipline we. have 
^esoTibe4,%inat pref ea^ thef^ ^m emning agamuff'SWiii^ 
othrar^gravfllJra&d Bofreanently.* The still more r^pre- 
hundfCle nfiencea, as lies ana petty thefts,.-^ill, by the same 
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l^ngement is a'frtyt- 
ie a law qf Imman 
nature, visible mough to all who observe? tl)p,t those whp 
tre deban^ed the higher gratifications falP back npjn the 
lower; thoaO who have no sympatMtio ]gleasares seeh' 
velfish ones; and h»ce, conversely, the*maintenanDo*of 
happier relations between parents and children is ealcniated 
to diminish the ni^ber of those offences of which selfisht 
ness is the origin. • 

• ,WheB, however, sucji offences are sommitted, |S they will 
occasionally be even under the best system, the disoipKjj^ 
of consequences may stiU'be^resorted to; and if nEera 
exists that bond of confidence and affection above described, 
this discipline will be efficfent. ’For whaj are the natural 
consequences, say, of a theft P They are of two kinds— 
direct and indirect. The direct conseqaenoe, as dictated 
by pure equity, is that of making restitution. A just ruler 
(and every parent should aim to be one) will demaniKthat, 
when possible, a wrong act shall be undone by a rjghvgne; 
and in the case of theft this implies either the restoration 
of the thing stolen, or, if it is consumed, the giving of an 
equivalent: wluch, in the case of a child, may be effeqfeik 
out of its pocket-money, The indirect and more serious 
consequence is the grave displeasure of pcirenls—a con¬ 
sequence which inevitffbly follows among all peoples 
civdized enough to reuard theft as a q^itosi. ' “ But,’! it 
will be said, “tko molestation of pareptal ^i||)Ie?ta|MM9ti 
e^her in worfa or blows, is the ofdinafy course ii^jnesa 
cases: the method'leads here to nothing new.” Very 
true. Already we have admitted^hat, ih some directions, 
this method is spontaneously pura^E^ Already have 
shown that there is a tendency for eEKoatioml systems to 
gravitate towwds the tfue system.* And here ms may 
remark, as befggre, that the',intensity of this natural reaction 
will, in the ba^ficent order of* tbmgs, adjust itself 
reqnirements — that this'paren^l displeasare will veaf 
itself ia violent measure^ dnring conmaratively li^rbarwu 
tirnut) whei^ ehildsen aNi also compHtivU^tArbaroui; 
and will expr^ itSsjf lefts crneBy In those more pdvBSieed 
MaU stetea in winch, by ^irplicstion,vthe dE&ren u% 
"^nenable to mdd^ trehtaneni. But what il^dhiefly adlioeyas 
ns here to obs^sre is,' fhat.the manifiMtatioii of llltong 




Felations&ip. Xnatood of bring^t)^ into {day titOM 
y^^iatus fSelingsi ^'Wliase paMoiAin^oa u the .caoM aal 
oritatoiil ao^ ffioraaro broiight iuft play thiMe allac'liue^ 
feeliai^ ^b^ cheok orimiiiai aota. Thn^ the d>MKipliM 
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ik 'to grite as'we]! ai 
ic ■conduct not simpb 
ition^f jnoh faults. 


of oabaralVoii^qnenCeB is applii 
trivial faults ^nd tke practise o: 

to the r^ression, bnt to the eradk ^ _ 

In brief, the troth is that'savaginees berate aav^genesa 
and gentleness begets eentleness. • Chddren tlrhQ ■ an 
uBsympathetioallj treated become nnsjmjtabhetia; whSreaj 
treating them with dne fellow-feeling is a mean^ oi oolti 
vating their fellg-vf-feeling. With family governments ^ 
with political ones, a harsh despotism itself generates £ 
great'part of the criyes it fia^ to» repress; -sjhile on'ihl 
other hand a mild and*liheral role hoth avoids many 
of dissension, and so amdlionates the tone of feehn^as tc 
diminish the tendency to transgression. As JohnJjocke long 
since "remarked, “ Greatf severity "of p^ishment does btd 
very little good, nay, great harm, in education ; -and J 
believe it will be found that, cmteris pq/ribus, fhose ohildrei 
who have been most chastised seldom make the best men.’’ 
In confirmation of which opinion we may cite the fact no! 
long since made pnhUo by Mr. Rogers, Chaplain^gf the 
Pentonville Prison, that those juvenile crimin^s who have 
been whipped are those who most frequently return tc 
prison. Coaversely, the beneficial effects of a 
treatment, are well mnstiated in a fact stated to ns by a 
French lady, in whose hoose we recentlyast^d in Paris, 
Apologizing for the disturbance daily caused by a little 
boy who was unmanageable both at hojne .and at school, 
she expressed her fearfhat thgre was nq remb^ sava^i^f 
_whioh had succeeded in the case oi^ an dldCr. Jirother; 
'namely, sending hiimto an English school. She explained 
that at varions schools 4n Parft thiv elder brother had 
proved ntterly untractalrle; tlmt .in despair they had 
followed advice to send him tC|Eagla>d; md that on 
his retnm home he waq as good as oe 1^ before hpen bad. 
This.jremarkahla change she ascribed entirely to tbe'con^ 
piarative mildness of we En^ligb iJiscipline. * 

AitSr thaforegoing ep^ition of princi^es, finr renwjBfag 
spaoS may best tosodcnpied by a tbe blK^ ini|iii|(ps 

ind roles d^ucd}^ from them; and with a view to 
^shK'^tnU.pat these in a horia^ety dorm. • * ^. .> 

mt expect firoih a (dmd any gzeat'fmonnUSf moral 
,(|DodneBa During early y^rs every civilized.m^ passes 
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^lu^ngb that phase of clferoeter exhibited bv th^barba^ns 
BW!e*froin which he ifl*dt*cenided. As the d^d’s .featores 
s£s^t nose, for^ard-opeiung nostrils, large 1^, wide-apart 
eyes, absent frontal s^ni, &c.-i-reseinble fur a tim^ those of 
the sava^, so, too, d« his instincts. Hence the tendencies 
to crticlty,.to thlewng, to lying,-sd genial among children 
—tendenaae which, even wifiiout the aid of discipline, will 
become more or less modified jnst'as th^featnre’s do. The 
popular idea thah children are “ innocent,** while it is true 
witt» respect to evil Jcnoy/ledge, is tota^ false with respec^ 
io evi l implies ; as half an hoifr'B observation in the 
nui’'3BI|jJ \sill prove to any one. ►Boys when left to them¬ 
selves, as aji public schools, treat each other more brutally 
than men do ■, and wdre they left to themselves .at an 
earlier* age their bnitality would be still more conspicuous. 

Not only i6 it nn'^e to set np a high standard of good 
conduct for children, but it is even unwise to use very 
urgent incitements to good conduct. Already most people 
recognfce the detrimental results of inteUectnal precocity ; 
but t* lere “remains to be recognized the fact that moral 
precocity also has detrimental results. Our higher mural 
ia^ulties, like our higher intellectual ones,, are compara¬ 
tive!^ complex. By consequence bAh are comparatively 
late in their evolntion. And with the one as with the other. 


an early activity pooduced by stinSUlation will be at the 
expense of thewfuture character. Hence the not uncommon 
hpeqmly thay those who dqping cMldhoodgWere models of 
jnvenl4,^gdbdnes3,’by-and-by undergo a seemingly inex¬ 
plicable change for the worse, and end. by being not above 
but beloifr par; while relsttively qxemplary men are often 
the iasaegOf a childhoo.d Iw no mbans prohusing. 

I Bo content, other^fql'^^ with moderate inebsnrea and 


moderate results. Betff ,in mind that a higher morality, 
Ijke k higheif intelligence, must be Cached by slow growth; 

wilt then Imve pa^ence .with those imp^ections 
vplioh ybnr child honrly djltplaTB.' You will be less prone 
to tl)^t conatftnt Elding, abd thae^temiug, and forbi^ng, 
by which faab^pareiflSmdaQe a ohronfco ^mes|j^irrite&ini 
in tha fool^h hope Chat they will thus make their ohildsas 


w^t the^ riienld he. '■ . • 

xhis i^beml form of domsstio govamment, whi^ doDl 
act doAjf dqspotioaUj to r^ulatp aU Hie de^fsdls of 
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nfecess^rily results firom system lure advo^te. 
Satisfy^ yuaci^^ -with seeing titat ynurdchild Bl^ya safiers 
the nati^l (^sequences of his ocCoss, ftn^ you will 
(hat ext^sB of control in >which' sa> ilanyajpareDita err. 
Leave him -wherever you can to the di«cipline of exferienoe, 
and yon -will save him ^om Jihat hot-h6use virtue ,-!^ich 
over-regulation produces in gelding natures, that de¬ 
moralizing autagoidsm winch itproducesiaindependenton^. 

By aiming in ^1 cases to insure the nataniil reactions to 
gour child's actions, you will put an advantageous cheHf on 
your own temper. I'he method of moral eduoatj^n 
pursued by many, we feSr by most, parents, isditf^ else 
than that of venting their anger in the way* that firsti 
suggests itself. The slapl, and rough sinkings, and. sharg 
words, -with which a mother commonly visits her offspring^ 
small offences (many of them not .offends considered 
intrinsically), arc generally but the manifestations of her 
ill-controlled feelings—result much more from tho prompt- 
ings of those feelings *than from a wish to ^enlht the 
offenders." But by pausing in each case of transgression to 
oonsider what is tho normal consequence, and how it iny>y 
best be brought home to the transgressor, some little 
is obtained for the mastery of yourself; the mere blind 
anger first aroused settles down into a lesvyetiement feel¬ 
ing, and one not so likdly to mislead yon. 

Do not, however, seek to behave as a^iassionless instm- 
ment. Bemunaber th&t besi^ps the natural Vtactmag-;^ 
your child’s actions which tho working of tlftfia^kinds to 
tring round on him, your own approbation or disapproba¬ 
tion is also a natural rpaction,\nd (Aio of the orwined* 
agencies for'guiifmg him. Th| error we* haire been 
Combating is that of sviitituting pftwtal dispkeasare and' 
its artificial penalties f{^r the penalties which N'ainre has 
established. But while it should not be subttituied for fhess 
natniMl penalties, wO by no nfe^os^rgue that it shsMld i^t 
afeompany them. Thongh the iwoniary kind of pnnuhmeut 
not usurp thtpl^ce-of tne prinm'^ kin^^ it nWi 
#U)d#atioB,.rightly lupplemeBt t^'pipma^'kfbd. Snoh 
i^notmt of sorrow or mdiguatioti as you feel.*8ho«ili} be 
in words ta$^faer snbj^, of Sourse, to 4j||e 
_ of your jutlgment. The kindPand of 

nrodu^ad in yon, will neoessanly depend im yonr 
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o-wn oliaracter; and i^ii ItKerefore aseless to ea^ it sbonld 
be ftiis or that. Neaert' teles* you may endetoour to modify 
feeling J^'o- believe ongfit to })e enter¬ 

tained. Beware, tourever, of the two extremes; not only 
in respefct of the intensity, but ii^ respect of the duration, 
of ybijr displeastfte. On t^e one hand, avoid that weak 
impulsivehcss, so general among mothers,.which scolds and 
forgives almost in the same breath. Od ^e other hand, do 
cuot nndnly continue to show estrangement of-feeling, lest 
yottaccusto^ your child to do without your friendship, and 
so lose your influence over him. ° The moral reactions 
cp-Ucde^orth from you by yomochSld’s actions, yon should as 
much as ppssible assimilate to those which you conceive 
|rould be called fqjih from par§nt of perfect nature. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only when other 
means are i£explice.ble, or have failed. " In frequent 
orders the parents’ advantage is more considered than the 
child’s," says Bichter. As in primitive societies a breach 
of lay^s n^ished. not so much because it is intrinsically 
wrong as^^anse it is a disregard of the king's authority— 
a rebellion against him ; so in many families, the penalty 
sricdtpd On a transgressor is prompted less by reprobation of 
the offenee than by anger at the disobedience. Listen to 
the ordin^r/speeches—"How dare yon disobey me?” "I 
tell yotl I’ll maJce yeu do it, sir.” ''I’ll soon teach you who 
is master ’’—aed tijen consider what the words, the tone, 
%^dj^ mSn&or imply. A vdetermfhation ^ sabjugate is 
far m9S^csdhfi|)icuoift in them, than anxiety for the child’^ 
welfare. For the time being the attitude of mind difi'ers 
but little from that of a*^despot .bent on punishing a re- 
.calcitrant subject. The right-filing parent, however, like 
the philanthropk: legislnfor, will rejoice not in coercion, but 
in msp^psing with coercion. Be„ will do without law 
'^heitever otner modeU of regulating conduct oan be success- 
fqjjy ew^loyed; and he fbgret the having recourse to 
lam when law is necesaai^ As BicHter remarks—“ Thp 
best ^le inoiflilitiSs is said m be fvp gouvemer ; ’ it is 
also true i8 tdu.cat^o'ifAnd in spcm^eoau conformi^ 
with- this cpaazim, parents whose Inst of dominion a 
retrained tm# sense will aim to make thflix 

omldretF^TCnitroFfheinBelves as mnolf as possible, and vril 
&11 baoCf upon absolu^am only as a last resort. 
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Bnt whenever 7011 do cbmiuaiidicominaiid with decisioi 

and consisten^. If the caae k onft which really canndt bi 
otherwise derft with,, then issnelyoare fiat, ahd having 
issued it,* never afterwards swervMromafi^ ponaider wel 
what yon are going to do; weign ■|[il the conse^foenccs 
think whether yon, havd adequate firmness of porpose 
and then, if you finally make the law, enforce ebedifinoe a 
.whatever cost. Let yo* penaltiM be like the penaltiei 
inflicted by inanimate Nature—inevitable. The hot cindei 
burns a child the first time he geizes it; it burna^iin 
the second time; it iJhAs him the third time; tt burns bin 
every time; and he very»B09n. learns,not to touyh the hg< 
cinder. If you are equally consistent—if the c^sequencei 
which-you tell your chili will "follow spepified acts, follow 
with like uniformity, he wrill soon conro to respect yonS 
laws as he does those of Nature. And thii respect onc{ 
established, will prevent endless domestic evils. Of errors 
in education one of the worst is inconsistency. As hi s 
community, crimes mflltiply when there is no certain 
administration of justice; so in a family, ah imlnense 
increase of transgressions results from a hesitating 01 
irregular infijption of punishments. A weak mqther, whc 
perpetually threateifc and rarely performs—who ifiates 
rules in haste and repents of them at leisure*—who treats 
the same ofience now ^th severity aninow with leniency, 
as the passing humour dictates, is laying up miseries for 
herself and her nhildreif. She is making Berself pgnteiqatible 
in their eyes; she is setting them ans^ampi^n^lfaco.fl- 
troUed feelings; Aa is encouraging them to nanscpess 
by the prospect of projiable iinpunitf; she is entaihn|^ 
endless squabbles hnd accompanying damage^ to ^her own 
temper and tbe tempers of her liftle qpes ;,she js reduoingi 
their minds to a moral chaos, whicn after-years ^f bitter 
experience will with difficulty bring into order. Better 
even a barborons form of dosaest^ government cagjed one 
consistently, than a humane otM inconsisteptly cained pdt. 
Again we say, ava^ ocercivfi measnria wmgrever ^it is 
passible to,do soa «n£ whem you •And dfspikiam reelfy 
necessary, be despotic in good earnest.* . 

- Bempmber that tbe aiig^ 7 fi™ discipline Sfioi^ bp tir 
•icoduce a »^f-govemiM being; nobto.proaoce a loping to^ 
fg fgrnt d by othg^$. Were your ohildira fated to pHWtheir 
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lives as slaves, yoa c^atd not to6 mncli accnatoOi them to 
slavery daring theic chlldhsod; but as thev are by-and-by 
fco.bo free'mei^'wtth nJone to control their^aily conduct, 
jrou cannot too iftacb ^cnstom them to self-conirol while 
they are still under four eye. This it is which makes the 
systfeip of disciplilie.by natmul-consequencea, so especially 
a;ppropri^t» to the social state which we in England have 
apw reached. In feudal times, when ode of the chief evils ■ 
the citizen had ate fear was the anger or his superiors, it 
(vi^ well Jhkt during childhood, parental vengeamjp 
should be a chief means of government. But now that 
ia has little to fearofrcto any one—^now that the 

^ood or ei^ which he experiences is mainly that which in 
|he order of 'Uiings ibsi^ts frtbn his own condnct, ha 
ihonld from his nrat years begin to learn, experimentally^ 
the good or’evil cqpseqnences which naturally follow this 
7t that condnet. Aim, therefore, to dimini.sh the parental 


government, as fast as yon can substitute for it in yonr 
^hild/ inijid that self-government arising from a fore- 
tight ol -resnltB. During infancy a considerable amount 
at absohltism is necessary. A three-year old urchin 
plnj^g with an open razor, cannot he allowed to learn 
by this discipline of' consequences ;^or the consequences 
may be tod srriouB. Bat as, intelligence increases, the 
number of peremptory interferences may bo, and should be, 
diminished; with^^the view of gradually ending them as 
^atwty approached. ,^11 trahsitionsoare dangerous; 
and iwItSihiangerons'iB the transition from the restraint 
of family circle to the non-restraint of the world. 
Hence the importance of pursuing the ^licy we advocate; 
which, bv sultivating a boy’s faculty m Belf-restraint, 
continuadly inoreasiag^he degree in which he is left to hia 
self-restraint, and by sn bringing ^im; step by step, to a 
etaW of nxiaided self-reBtramt, obliterates the ordinary 
onddeKvand hazardous (.oblige ftem; externally-governed 
yonth fe intensally-goveii^ malurity. Let the histo^ 
of ^onr dombstio ^e typ^, in* IjttlA, the history of onr 
poIiMosd 'fhlbP at ^tSi%Qoat^, anioct^o control, where 
control isL' really needfub; by-and-by an incipient oontti* 
^tionaliam, (n which of the sulqect ga^ Bomt 

expreetf’^ecognitibu'-snecessive extefisionB of this liberty 
of fh^ ■abject; gradually endiigt in parental abdication 
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Do not Agret tbo display of con^df rable self-will on,the 
part of your ^ildren. It is (he lArralative of that dimin¬ 
ished coerciyenesB so conspicuoul in iho^m education, 
The peater tendency to assert fr^dsm 'of ijetionjOn the 
One side, corresponds to ^e smaller •endeijcy to tyrannize 
on the other. They both' rq^icato an'approach tp’the 
system of discipline we contend for, under whieh* children 
will bo more aijd’ more led to rule themselves by the 
experience Of natural consequences; and they are both 
i^companiments of qpr more advanced social ^tate. 4 ho 
independent English boy is the father of the independent 
English man; and you cdhnat have the last withofl^ tbf 
first. German teachers say that they had rathnr manage 
a dozen German boys thin one Ehglial|p one. Shall 
therefore, wish that our boys had the manageableitess of 
German ones, and with it the suhmissiveness and political 
serfdom of adult Germans ? Or shall we not rather 
tolerate in our boys tho^e feelings which make them fhea 
men, and modify our methods accordinglT''P ’ ^ \- 

Lastly,'always recollect that to educa^'tightfy is not a 
simple and easy thing, but a complex and extremely 
difficult thingv the hardest task which devolveB*on 
life. The rough and ready style of domestic government 
is indeed practicable by the meanest and mdtt uncnltivated 
intellects. Slaps and* sharp words q.re penalties that 
suggest .themselves alike to the least rpolaiaed barbarian 
and the stolidfcst pea’sant. {Iven brqtes can u^^i 4 ;hV 
,method of discijfiiiie ; as yon may see* m tVS^fgigim and 
half-bit^ with whiclf a bitch will check a too-exigeant 
pappy. But if jou wwyld carry ottt with success m 
rational and civilized system, you pust be prepared for con¬ 
siderable mental exeim>n—for some study, Sbrneuingennity, 
some patience, Some s^lf-control. > Yon will havm habit- 
nally to consider what are the resnlts which in, adult li£» 
follow Certain kindi of acts* wd yon must thei^eviaa 
methods by which plralTel re^^ts shall IjeAentailra on tho 
parallel a^ of yotff children. It -^[ill daily* to neodfnl 
to analyze the moflvee of juTeiiile eohdiiot-*to Sistineuisli 
between acts that are really ^ood and thpeO wniph,, 
tho^h pimnlating them, pilcied fromM^eribr'iiapnliiMU 
while yon will have to to ever on your ^fiard agmuit the 
otuel mistake^ .not unftoqnently naade, of tra 3 latiag_ 
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OP ascribing worse feel 
Ton most more or les 


nentral acts into trai^gri 
lug's than were ep.tei|ainBd. 

.modifj jo'nr method taamt the disposition^'of each child 
and must be ^epa^fod^ to make further modifidations a 
each Sild’s aisposit^m enters oh a new phase. Tour faitl 
will often be t&xsd to maintain' Che requisite perseveranci 
in a comne which seems Co produce little or no effect 
^specially if yon are dealing “with children who have 
been wrongly treated, yon must be prepared for a length, 
ert.-! trial of patiencp before succeeding with better 
methods ; dluce that which is not ba 9 y even where a rigti 
ptate^ef feeling has been est^bliohed from the beginningj 
becomes <^nbly difficnlt when a wrong state of feeling hM 
to be set right.^ Not’only wiH yon have constantly tc 
’analyee the motives of your children, but yon will have to 
analyze youf own ijotives—to discriminate between those 
internal snggestions springing ftom a true parental aolici- 
fcnde and those which spring from your owii selfishness, 
yonr^ove of eaee, your Inst of" dominion. And then, 
more trying still, yon will have not only to detect, but to 
oqrb these baser impulses. ^In brief, yon will have to 
ASSigy oncyonr own higher education at the game time that 
yon are edacating your children. Intellectually yon must 
cultivate to good purpose that most complex of subjects 
—human nature oand its laws, ^’as exhibited in your 
children, inoyonrself, and in the world. Morally, you 
mu^kee{f jn consbant exeKise yoiir higher feelings, and 
pe8trfiS^^lfJr“to\^ec. It is* a tinth yet remaining to be 
reoC^ized, that the last stage in then ihental development 
pf each man and woman is to be reached only through a 
proTOr (discharge of the pareuChl dutiei. And when this 
truw is resogii>zed«it 1^01 be seen^how admirable is the 
arrangqinent thtongh ^hich hni^an beings are led by 
fhair strongest a&ectk>nB to subject themselves to a disci¬ 
pline &ht Urey would elude. 

Whilh some prill regan^ this ooucertiou of edhcatiou as 
it sboold he,” wilSi doubt aSrd discomi igement, others will, 
we thinks operoeive^ & ^e qxalted'id^ whiot^ it involves, 
efride^oe pi its truth. That it cannot be realised 
iinpnlsiTO,'iike uuympaljl^tu^and the short-sighted, but 
demandij^the hiJjher,attnbat{BS of htsnan nature, they will 
see to>it)e eridence ^ its fitnpss for the, more advanced 
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EquaiIiT the squire'e tabid after the withdrawal of 
the ladiea, at the jEarmers' market ordinaiy, and at the 
ijllage ale>honse, .tlie topic which, alter the political 
qurabioh of the day, excites the ,^oBt general interest, is 
the i^kaa^mqpt of animals. B/id^g home from hunting, 


and'pedigrees, anioommentionthis or that “good point;” 
■wUle a lij on the moors is very nq^ikely to end without 
'something being said on the treatment of dogs. When 
orosaing th^e fields together* from ^chnrch, the tenants of 
a<^aQUtt farms aft apt to pass from critidisms on the 
setmon.'to oritici^ on the weather, the crops, and the 
and^hencq to slide <into, disCnssionS on’tfae raxioas 
kindF's£i^lIhr a£d thhir feeding^ qualities. Hodge and 
after comparing notes over iheir respective fng- 
'9i|^ d|.W by their reinarks that they havp been obser- 
iVatit of masters’ b^ts and sl^n; and of the effects 
'traced (9n them 1^ this or that IdM of treatment. N or 
llit onk among the rand povalatienYhat the regnlations 
ef .the kennel, the stable, tne oow-tned, and the sheep- 
pck^'^&vmiriie sabjeois. In town i too, the nomerous 
M^^^'who ke|p dogs, jjhe yo^g [mm who are rich 
enough iq bow and then indnlge^ir'snortmg tendencies, 
and Jbbft sttdlVnion who'W over ^agricnltiiral 
^prtmftss ir read Mr, Mechi’i anaoid reports and 
'l^a^'s lenefs to the ISmeii rcrm, added togetllr, 
alMge|«rtion ra the lahabitantfc Take the adnlt nudes 
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tluonghcutit the kingdom and a freat majoritj will be 
found to show some ^idfedt inltheb breeding; rearing, or 
training of tfaimals of one kind w othlr.^ 

Bnt, dnring after.dinherr nATanuftioq^ » ^ other 
times of like interoonr^, who naStn anj^hiog^kwd ^bont 
the rearing pf children P' l^en the 'coontir gistfeman 
has paid nis dailpr 'rijit to the stable, 
inspected the oynSition and troatmant of hja hofies ; When 
he has glanced at his minor lire stoclf, and giren dired*’ 
,tions about them ^ how often r does he go np 4l*the 
nursery and examine mto its dietary, its hours, ite yeil tfla- 
tion P On his librarf-sbelves may be fbund %p|jta’a 


lie IS more or less' tamiuar; tint now many bdOKa nas no 
read on the management.of infanoy ohildhopd P The 
fattening properties of oil-oaks, the illative valhea of bay 
and chopp^ straw, th^e dangers of unlimited clover^ tin 
points on whiph every landlord, farmer,' ^aadipeadlint has 
soma knowledge; hut w^t peroenta^^of them inquire 
whether the food they giv# their children is ads^ted td 
the constitational ^eeds of growing boys Vnd aUi^ 
Perhaps the bnsinesa-interests of these classes will lEe 
assigned as aocoonting for this anomaly. Thh exj^anation 
is inadequate, howe^r; seeing that the same <eontrasb 
holds among other classes. Of a iwre od toWimpec^l^ 
few, if any. Would {Srove igporant of, the foot tlmt it^ 
undesirabla to woyk a horse sofin affbr i^lflUiCiatraijrad 
yet, of this same stMfrs, supposi^ them all to ^ fMBprs, 
probably nob onj would,[» foud 't'bo had oenflionsA' 
whether the time elapsing betvj^eeu his ohfUrA’s digiMMh 
and their reSnmptio^of lessons was safficiant. • Indeed, 
cross-examination, msirly every .man wonld diiBlow 'tb 
latent opinion thal the regimen Of the nursery Was lio 
concern of his. “JOb, I Irave all thoid thingf td)th&' 
.women," would prc|W.biy be t^p r^ly. ybnd in i&ost flfeaee 
the tone of thiarepfy -vould convey,the im]^lioqtioar> that 
such cares are ncA consistent snth>ma»ynliJe dfgni^. 

fiegarded £rom any but* odnvehtioiinl TOmt ofndei^ 
'tfie seems strange thfl While the^wing of firsaSnl^ 
bullocks is an ooonp^Rdon on which educt^ mem^^U^i^y 
bestow much tioae and timught^ thp bringing od noa 
■ • -9 • ' ’ 
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biuajan is an OccOpation (tacitly voted unworthy ot 

their'attention. Maminas who'have been taught little 
but languages^ nSnsio,/jand accoipplishineiSitB, aided by 
niirseB^nll o^^antiquatild prejudices, are held competent 
^gnlators of the food) clothing, and exercise of children. 
Mea^n^fhile the lathers read ^books and periodicals, attend 
agricnltuhii meetings, try experiments, and engage in 


descnssions. all -with the vie'vr of 


how to fatten 


prize pigs I W» see infinite pains taken to produce a 
ractv'that afeall ■mn therjlerhy: none to produce a moderp 
athlete. Gulliver narrated of &e Lapntans that the 

a§% Efedi'with each other in 2 eai:iung how beat to rear the 
offspring of other creatures, and were careless of learning 
how best to reiCX their oVn Offspring, he would have 
paralleled any of the other absurdities he asoribes to 
them. ' • 

The matter is a perions one, however. Ludicrous as is 
(he antithesisy the &ot it expresses is not less disastrous. 
As EpmaT^ a suggestive writer, the first requisite to 
•000688 in life is “ to he a ffOod animal 7 ” and to be a 
na^n of good animals is Uto first condition to national 
IWBSperiiy. Not only is it that the^event ef a war often 
tarns on the strength and hardiness of soldiers ; but it is 


Uiat the cd'utests of oommerce are in part determined by 
the bodily endurance of prodnoeits. Thus far we have 
fioand no reason tafear trials of strength with other races 
io either oLthese fields. Bpt therS are not wanting signs 
Giat '^11 presently be taxed to the uttermost. 

ThCi competition of modem life is so keen, that few can 
cbear thi required" application 'oithont injury. Already 
thonsmids Inreak down nnder Ihe ^gli pressure they are 
subject toi If tbh pressnre oontmues to increase, as it 
seems Hkely to do, it -will tiy SO'^mly even the soundest 
sondtitations. Hence it is beoomin; of especial import¬ 
ance tl»t the training sf .chfidren & nld he 90 carried on, 
aaciot ^y to them mentally for the straggle before 
them, bu^^so ‘to make‘’them •gbytioally fit to bear ite 
axoeeei.ve'Vfair an^tS^. 0 ° . 

the matter ib bMwning to attr^ sttentimi, 
Tfib vnitmgs oi Mr. Kipmde^ indicate a reaction against 
ov^dhltnre; d&fried <porl^pB, as rieaotionB nsndlly are, 
Bom'eiiliat, tw far. „ Occasional letters apd leaders in the 
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Bewspapers hare shown ai awaJceniol’ inisrast in phji|ical 
braioing. And the foniAtioi school, sig^ficantlj 
aidn^med tilat of “ mnscolar dhristhnUji” implies a 
^wing 'opinion fcUat oar present methdOs ^bringing ap 
:hildren do not safficistitlj regard fhf welf^ tho b^y> 
The topic is evidently ripe for ^iscnsaion.* ; ^ * 

To conform the regimen of the norsery andotbtf .Bobool 
X) the establish^ ’ troths of modern science—this is'the 
lesideratnm. It is time that the benefitatwhich onr BbLeS|r< 
yid oxen are deriving from th^ inveatigat^ns ofa^tto 
aboratory, ahonld Be^ participated in by onr ohildnm. 
(Vithont calling in qneatiAn the great importaOceiof*b^l^ 
braining and pig-feeding, we would suggest tbet, as thei 
rearing of well-grown men olid womei# is alao of some 
Duoment, these conclusions which theory indicates and 
practice indorses, ought to be acted qn in the last case as 
in the first. Probably not a few will bp startled—perhaps 
)iTended—by this collocation of ideas. '' Bat it is a fact not 
to be disputed, and to which we most reboncil^'oar^lves, 
that man* is subject to the same organic laws as inferior 
jreatnres, No anatomist, no |)hyBiDlogi8t, no ohemist, will 
For a moment hesitate to assert, that thC geaeral pshw* 
fiples which are tme of the vital processes in animals are 
jqnally tme of the vital processes in man. * A'hd a candid 
idmission of this fact fs not without its reward: namely, 
that the generalizations established by observation and 
experiment on brutes, become .available forhoman gai(j^ 
ince. Bndunenta^ as is the Bcieifte n has 

already attained to certain fandamental principles under¬ 
lying the development. ^f all * organisms, the homaiK 
included. That whi^ has aoi^ to be done, And thftti 
which we shall ende^onr in some neasaie t# do, is to* 
brace the bearings ow these fundamental principles on ths 
physical training of Auhlhood and yoath. ' ' • 

I ’ * 

The rhythmioal |tendeiioy which is tvaoeahlS iD«all 
departments of sooial life—whioh \p ifinstf^d in* the 
access of deppotislh aSiet revalnti^ qp, ainoh^ oorselves, 
in the. alternation of reforming 'epoolm and c.snBei!VatiVD 
epobbs—which, alter a dilstAnbe t^,* h^lpi 'an ^ 
asoeticito, and conveftely,—whiobi in commerce ^^[^Fodnces 
the recnrrisg piflations sod panics—whioh parAea* the 
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cisvoteea ot fuliton tfrom onefi absnrd extreme to tbo 
sppmte one;—thfs ^h^lunibal Tendency affects also oar 
lable>lmbits, and by implication, the dietary Sf the yonng. 
i^ter ^perio^ hifitin^iBhed by bard dri;^ing smd hard 
eating,' has come ^ ^riod of comparative sobriety, 
whi£h^in teetotalftra And Te^tarianiam,' exhibits extreme 
forms of °pc6teat against the riotous living of the- past, 
^d along with this change in the regdn^n of adults, has 
come a ps^lel ohange in the regimen for boys and girls. 
Iiki past geaerations th^ belief was, that the more a chil^ 
conld be induced to eat the better" And even now, among 
f^rmeifi aind in remote districtsp where traditional ideas 
most unge^ parents may be found who tempt tbeir child¬ 
ren into rQpletioi^ Bift aiflong l:he educated classes, who; 
[^iefly dis^ lay this reaction towards abstemionsness, there, 
may M seen d decided leaning to the under-feeding, rather 
than the over-feeding of children. Indeed their disgust 
for by-gone animalism, is more clearly shown in the 
treati^nt of their offspring than in the treatment of 
t^mselvesffor whUe their disguised asceticism is,° in so far 
aa their personal conduct is concerned, kept in check by 
app^ites, it has full play in legj^lating«for juveniles. 

That over-feeding and under-feeding are both bad, is a 
truism. Of “tha two, however, the last is the worst. As 
writes a high authority, “ the effects of casual repletion 
are 1^ prejodici^ and mote easily corrected, than those 
Of inanitioft,”* Besides, v^here there hoa been no in- 
jtPdioicfls ii^M^behsa, repletion seldom occurs. "Excess 
18 the vice rather of adults than of tfie young, who are 
£^ly eil&er goarrsands Hor epicures, unless through the 
mult of othf^B who ^ear them°’’t . This system of re¬ 
striction whichcmony patents think ho necessary, is based 
upon in^equate oiraervption, andj STroneons reasoning, 
Tjiere is an rtver-legislation in the nnsery, os well as an 
over-legislation in the Stft^; ftad one of the most injurious 
fomu ofdt is tl^s limitation in the'quahtity of foodi 

V But arq, ohiliiten to be^allowsd to surfeit themselves ? 
Shall thoyqbeoBuffei^ to '^e th°eir fill of daintieB and 
mak^l^in^yBB ill,' as they certainly will do P ” As thus 
'pnt{ the question admits butane reply. But os thus put, 

^ 1 .' •“ * 

' (‘"Cfdopmlla of Pnurieal bbdiciinw t “ lb." 
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;t BBSumes tile point at isBme. We ooi^eqddlkt^tta Appetite 
a a good ^de to all the jb^ea cvsitiipi^aiB it is a ^^d 
^da ^ tEa iafant—as it is a good^guiw'tilr -th'P'iitvsdid--^ 
IS it isag^d guide to the diSarentij^laiedBjpBeS men 
—and as it is a good guide for Sv^j aduK :irhd leads a 
le^thful life) it maj safely be inferr^ %h&t it is'^^od 
^uide. for childhood. It wonlif be strange indedd areije'it 
sere alcme untrustiwirthy.’ ’ S 

' Perhaps some Vill rtad this reply with impatience; 
i^ing able, as they think, to cite fi^ts totally at Tarianae 
(Tith it. It may appe&r^bsard if we deny the Alevanoyof 
^hese facts. And yet the par%doz is quite defensipl^, Th& 
;mth is, that the instances of excess which 8uQ|h persons 


lave immind, are usually the tsanseqtlencMfif the restrictire 
jystem they seem to justify. They are the sensualreaotions 
laused by an ascetic regimen. They illaat|ate on% small scale 
iliat commonly-remained truth, that those who during 
jrouth have been subject to the most rigorons discipline, are 
ipt afterwards to rush ’into the wildest extravagqpoes. 
They are analogous to those frightful phenomena, Once not 
inoommon in convents, wheremuns suddenly lapsed from 
he extremest ^usteri^es into an almost demonia# wiok£^. 
loss. They simply exhibit the uncontrollable vehemence 
>f long-denied desires. Consider the ordinm^taStes and 
he ordinary treatment df children. The love of sweets is 


lonspicuons and almost universal among them. Frobdblj 
linety-nine people in fl hundred presmue th%t there is 
lothing more in this than grafificationadf tlto’^j^tiate’^ and 
hat, in common with other sensual desires, it should be 
iiacom^ed. The physiologut, hdtreverj whose dISboverieSh 
ead him to on wOT-increasing reverence for ijieerrange-, 
nents of things, snsp^ts somethiflg iqpre m tfeu love of 
sweets than is carretitlv supposed^; and inquiry qpnfirms 
he suspicion. He SnoB that engan plays ad imTOitan^ 
[>art in the vital processes. ’Bot^ saccharine and fatt^ 
matters are eventpwy oxidized in the i^Cdv ^ and ihere^ iS 
ui accompanying evoluticm of hAst. Sogn is’the form to- 
which’SundiT othBi*oomponnd^havg ^ he aednCdd befoiw 
they are avauable as heat-maldngd^ood; *and thi^onpofmn 
\fi sugar ia carried on in. j^Wbgdy. ¥ot only, is 
change' into sugar id the conrseabf ,digAtion, has 

been proved hy^ M. Gland# Bernard^ t£it the^llffir Is • 
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&otoiy in wbicli otlief conaiihieijtB of food (oransformed 
iotfi sugar ; the need ftfr sugar Veing so imperative that it 
is even thas produced fivm nitrogenous snbstcnces w^en no 
others are ^vtim? whep to the fact that* oUdren 

have a*^marke^ desir^ fur this valuable heat-food, we join 
thet’faot that ^sy have nsnally a marked dislike to that 
food 'frhie!^ gives Out the ^eatest amount of heat during 
o^dation (namely, fat), we have'reasoB for thinking that 
excess of the on^ compensates for defect §t the other—that 
tlm (j^ganimo demands pore sugar becausa it cannot deal 
with mnolr fat. Again, children^ afe fond of vegetable 
Kids.o ]^its of all kindsgSru their delight; and, in 
the ^sen^e of anything better,‘they will devour unripe 
gooseberries and^he souresii of i^bs. Now not only are 
'vegetable acids, in common with mineral ones, very good 
tonics, and henefioial as such when taken in moderation; 
but they have, when administered in their natural forms, 
other aavantages. “ Ripe fruit,” says Dr. Andrew Combe, 
“ is nmre freely given on the Contiifent than in this countiy; 
and, partibularly when the bowels act imperfectly, it 
is often very useful.” Qee, then, the discord between the 
Uftinctiv^wants of children and their babitpal treatment. 
"Sere are two dominant desires, which in all probability ex¬ 
press certain meeds of the child’s constitution; and .not 
only are they ignoisd in the nursely-regimen, but there is 
a general t^dency to forbid the gratification of them. 
'Bread-anih'milk in'^the morning, teft and hread-and-butter 
it nigflt, qysMiie dietary equally insipid, is rigidly adhered 
to i and any ministration to the palate Is thought needless, 
or rather^ wrong. , What’is the qonseqnence P When, on 
^idte-dayg, tl)ere is unlimited access to ^ood things—when 
ja gift of ^^kgt-m((ney ‘^brings the ^ontents of the confec¬ 
tioner's ^wmdow .within_^ reach, or s«en by some accident 
free-nui'’of a fruit-garden is obtamed; then the long- 
denied, ^d therefore ini^Be,° desires lead to great ezcesaes. 
Thpa ^an impromptu carnival, due psutly to release from 
rntraipts, oiid partly ‘to thewconscionsness tiiat a long 
£mt wQ) {>egiji on the ^onyiw. And t&en, wjien the evils 
of rqpleticm dirolay themielveB, it ia argued that ohildren 
not ^ left tch the gudan^ of their appetite! These 
fiisastrops resnHa o^ KCfcraoial resbrietions, are themselvei 
oited ^°nrovinir tike need for further restrictiona I We 
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contend thtrefore, iliat tw rel«)n mM used to jnetify tliia 
BTstem of interference is \|ciofs. contend thwt, mre 

children alloyed daily to partakp of more sapid 

edibles, fdr whiob there is a physiol^cal reqnJwment, they 
wonld rarely exceed, aP they now| mostly dm wheS 
haye the opportunity : 'Were fruit, A Dr. *Combe -M^m- 
mends, “to constitute a part of the regular fotyl*' reiTen, 
»a he advises, not between meals, but alon^ with tnenD, 
there would be hone of that craving w^n prompts tllb 
devouring of crabs and sloes. And similar^, in 
oSses. • • * • 


Not only is it that the 4 p^ori reasons for trusticg the 
appetites of children aK steong; and that the r&sons 
assigned for distrusting tltem are invalid abut if is that no' 
other guidance is worthy of confidence. What is the.valuS 
of this ^rental judgment, set up as an alternative regala> 
tor ? When to “ Oliver asking for mofe,” the mamma or 
governess says “No,” on what data dues she proceed? 
She thinks he has had enough. But where are her grounds 
for so thinking ? Has she some secret undmntAnding with 
the boy’s stomach—some clairvoyant power enabling her to 
discern the n^ds of jus body ? If not, how cam she saf|Jy 
decide ? Does she not know that the demand oAha sydtem 
for food is determined by numerous and innplwd causes— 
varies with the temperature, with the h^gi^mutio state of 
the air, with the electric state of the aii^p-varies also 
according to th# exercise taken, accordihg to the kind and> 
quantity of food eaten at thtf last m^>, Emd acoordv^ to 
the rapidity with vW^h the last meal was digested P How 
can she calculate the res^t of such a coqtbinatioiKf causes^ 
As we heard'said by the fdther of a five-years-yldjboy, who’ 
stands a head tsdler tifan most of 4iis‘age, a^ i^ropbrtion* 
ately robust, ro^, and active:—“I can see no ^artificial* 
standard by which to mete out hia food, if I say,'this 
much is enough,' it is a mere niess; and the gpess is k 
likely to be ■wrong as right. Uonsequeptly, hiWing no 
&ith in guesses, 1 let him eA his fill.* Az^, osrtaar^, 
any one ji|dgu^of Uls poljpy ^*it8 e^^tey'Would nBa 
constrained to azunit its wisdom.* ?n thith, thi^confidenos, 
with which most persons l^gisla^ for the stomaphs of^eir 
ohildreb, proves their nnacgnainttpo^ witti physiptogy: *if 
they knew more, ther would be more modest, “'xhe mido 
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3 ffiacieiie» is hnmblf; wben compared with the pride of 
ignsranoB.” If anj one wosid iBam how little &ith is to 
be placed, m hnmBii'jTidgments, and how moah in the pre- 
sstahlished Anwogei^nts of ijhmgs, let him conpafe the 
rashnetts of ^ iaexppi|{tno«jl physician with tho caation of 
the^ostadvaaised; let him-dip intq Sir John Forhes’s 
work, Qn^atnre aiid Art fii the Coro of Disease f” and he 
will see th»h in proportion as msti gaitf knowled^ of the 
IdWB of life, they come fo have less confide!Sce in themselves, 
md more imNature. ^ „ 

burning from the qnration of qui^nMty of food to that of 
jualitytj 3^0 may diaoem the gams nscetio tendency. Not 
iimplj' a lestrioted diet, bat a comparatively low diet, is 
thought proper fw chiHrem The onrrent opinion is, that 
they shonld have Dnt little animal food. Among the less 
wealthy olasees, economy seems to have dictated this 
opinion^thewishh&beenfathertothethonght.-Farentsnot 
irffording to bny mdch meat, answer the petitions of jnvoniles 
with—^-Meat is not good for littlS boys and girls; ’’ and 
this, at firah^probably nothing but a convenient escnse, baa 
bjy repetition grown toto an article of faitb. While th» 
JUMses wii^ whom coat is no consii^ratioi^ have been 
soSyhd partly ihy the example of the majority, paiily by 
the inflnencQ, o£ nurses drawn from'the lower classes, and 


in somO measure by ^he reaction Sg^nst past animalism. 

^ howeve^ WK inquire ftm the basis of this opinion, 
we jftid little or none^. It is a dogma repeatsd and received 
wlth(nii|t pro6f,4hkeaihat..which, for w^nsands of years, 
InsisltBd. on swaddling-clothes. Very^iobably for tho 
inluit^S stMoaoh, npt yeb endow^ with thnoh mnscnlar 

r Wer, m^at, which rei^oires coniiderablGftritam^ion before 
can be mime jnto phynte, is an nn&t alunhnt. Bnt tbia 
objection does not tell against snj^nal from which 
the fibrads part has been Extracted; -nor doha it apply when, 
after the of two or ^eeweara, 0OBBidlBrtd>le.mnscalBr 
tigoni^jM been acqnirra! And ‘While the e^dence in 
Btuipbl^iilp dsgma, pai^Uy yalid in the oe^ ot very 
ycim^ ojKO&jQk u ndhvalid ^in the°oase^ oldpr ^^t^dren, 
whoa^, lieT#thelee^ orhiaanly treated in oonfonMIywrith 
it„ t^ ^vm^ evidi^ncs hi ibon^uit sdul eonclnsiire. The 
vardiot ef^ence tkexMtl^ o]^gonte to<ths popular o^imon. 
We havch^t the qaea&ni to tweof our leadim phynmiaiu. 
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Aid to aerenl of tbe iiu»t’distingTiiBhed physiolo^ts, 
ind. they tfuiformly agree U tfa« cbdoiasion, that ohUdrAi 
shonld a diet not le»a natritiye, bat^ if anytiiing, more 
notritiVfe tfian that of adotlte. • ■ ^ • 0 jm ' 

The grounds for this oonolnsion taf obviiffl^ and the 
reasoning simple. . 14 needs bnt to conpare^e vital -pip' 
cosses of a man with those of a liby, to see that tl)/e ded^d 
for snstenanra is relatively'greater in the boy thaii id Utfr 
man. What are tie ends for which a mai^regnives food P* 
Ea^h day his body undergoes more or lees V)|ai''-^swa{ 
through mnscnlar exeftiftn, wear of the nervcAs system 
through mental actions, wspr ijf the viscera in canyiac on 
the functions of life; and the tisene thus wasted has ro bP 
renewed. Each day, too, 'by radiatton, body loses a 
large amount of heat; and as, for the continuance of, th» 
vital actions, the temperature of the body must be mam-' 
tained, this loss has to be compensated by a Constant 
production of heat: to which end certain constituents of 
the body are ever undergoing oxidation. To make hn for 
the day’s waste, and to supply fuel for the dayl aipradi- 
tnre of heat, are, then, the sole purposes for whlcm' thp 
adult requires ^ood. ^Consider now, the case the Ixm 
He, tbo, wastes the substance of his body notion; anb 
it needs hut to note his restless aotivitytto sv UiBt,i&’pTo- 
portipB'to his bulk, he pfobably wastM %8 much as a tuan. 
He, loses heat by radiation; mid, as his l]pdy eippsea 
a greater sprfaca in proportion to its nAsa than does thah 
of a man, and there((^ loses hdat moreo'lpflUy, the 
lity of hBat*fQod hd'Aqnures is, balk far balk,.greater fiiau 
that required byanian. that even ha(l theboymo other 
vital processes to (ftrrr on’than tbe man hai^ h% wonll^^ 
need, relatively tp hia use, a sonftwhat larger supply of 
nutriment. But, begidB|t repairing his Dod|'iW<r maintain¬ 
ing its beat, the boy has to malra naw.tutlne-4-fo grow. 
After waste and thermal loss have jieen prbvided fgr, snolf 
savins of nutriment as remains, goes to tbe^farttmc^iinild- 
ing np of the frame ; and^nly hi virtoe ef thii^eax|thii ip 
normal.,ipti^h possible t gjowth Aat sogutnes tSkw 

place in tihe abeenoe of it, censing I in&nifert%|foetr^ion' 
consequent upon defective »It i^ true that bdiaua* 

of a certain mechenioai law which gltlinotM here eigilain^ 
ft small/iig&nism has an advantage oi 4 ra large ob^imthe 
ratio between d&e anstainins' and ddstrovine forces—an 
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adTanta^, indeed, 'whidli the very possibility of g^wtH 
IB* owing. Bat this adzatasioli only makes it the more 
obviooB that though much adverse treatment mav 1^ home 
withont t^ «aces^ of vitality being quite out-balancedj 
yet af y ad^se treatntsnt,- by diminishing it, must diminish 
th# size or strtLcturai perfection reacl^pd. How peremptory 
is thB dui\pnd of the nnioIHing organism for materials, is 
seen alike in that “ school-boy Tiunger,” which after-life 
farely parallels ^ intensity, and in the oomparatively quick 
return of appetite. And if there needs further evideqpo 
ol tlSis eztFa necessity tor nutrimebtfwe have it in the fact 


that, faring the famines foyoraing shipwrecks and other 
'diso^rs, the children are the first to die. 

This rllative^ greater meed* for nutriment being ad- 
'mitted, as it must m, the question that remains is—shaU 
we meet it lipy giving an excessive quantity of what may be 
called dUate fo^ ht a more moderate quantity of concen¬ 
trated foodP Tno nutriment obtainable from a given 
weight of meat is obtainable only*from a larger weight of 
bread, or ftom a still larger weight of potatoeB,>and so on, 
To ffilfilthe requirement, the quantity must be increased as 
the nntritjyenesB is diminished. Sh^ we, then, respond to 
Ane'extra wants of the growing child by giving an adequate 
quantity of fbqd as good as that of adults P Or, regardless 
of the fact that it# stomach has fb dispose of a relatively 
larger (jnanijty even of this ^od food, shall we further tax 
>it ^ giving an infbrior food m still greates quantity P 
■ The anfWei< 4 B tolerably o’bvions. The more the laboui 
of digestion is economized, the more«1iei|pr is left for the 
jiurpose wf ^prowbh and action,. The ^notions of the 
stomach^nd mtestines cannot be peffortned Without a large 
Supply of bfood anc^nervtDus power; and in the comparative 
lassite^ tnat follows a hearty me^, every%dnlt has prooi 
thatAhil supply of blood and nervous power is at the ex¬ 
pense p 4 the system at Jsogtk If the requisite nutrimpui 
IB obbusd from a great quantity of innutritions food, more 
Wpfw|^^^aledtm the viicexa than when it is ol>tain^ 
from a iinder%te qsAstity q^ nntritioui^food.. This ratrs 
worl^ is K^Maoh lots —4 loss which in children showadtsCii 
eithax’ih disdbi^sed enBray,b in smaUer growth, or ii 
Both, •^he infe#Baoe'i%wen, that they shonld hate a diel 
whieh aidmbmee. aa'macA as ji)oaaibla„ nntritiv en i M ami 
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* It ia dool^Iess trae that bojs and firls may be reared 
open an exotnaivelj, or aln]4st ftclnsively, vegetable di^ 
A^ong ^he up^er olassea are to be foond* oiiildren to whom 
Boniparmively little meat is given.; an'd whof nwerthelesa, 
grow and appear in good bealt'h. Ayimal fooll^S soalvely 
basted by the offspring of labouring plopla, Bud yet th^ 
reach a hatdthy maturity. But these seemingly«dferse 
facts have by'no means the Veight commonly supposed. In 
the ffrst place, it d^s not follow that those, who in earlV 
years flourish on bread and potatoes, will eventually r^goh 
a nne development; add ■a comparison between*the agri> 
cultural labourers and the fenjpy, in England, or beiiveen 
the middle and lower classes in France, is by no meaifft in 
favour of vegetable feeddts. Jn the seftmd place, the 
question iahot simply a question of hu^k, but also a cpies- 
tion of quality. A soft, flabby flesh makes as good a show 
as a firm one; hut though to the carel&s eye, a child of 
full, flaccid tissue may appear the ec^ual of one whose fibres 
are well toned, a trial of Strength will prove the difierence. 
Obesity in adults is often a sign of feebleness. *Men*loBO 
weight in training. Hence the appearance of these low- 
fed children iB,far.lr^m conclusive. In the tl^rd plao^ 
besides size, we have' to consider energy. Between ahildr8n> 
of the meat-eating classes and those of, the hread-and- 
potato-eating classes, thet« is a nlarke4 contrast in this 
respect Both in mental and physical vivacity (he peaSant- 
boy is greatly injerior tosthe son of a ge&tleman. 

If we compare different kinds of az^mats^ Oi^difibrenP 
tucBB of men, or the tame animals or men when differently 
fed, we find still more distpct proof that degree/ energy^ 
essentially depends oil th^ nufritiveness of the food. « 

In a cow, subsisting on so innutrttive^ foiq^ a^ ffi'adh, wa 
see that the iifoiense quantity required necessitates an 
anormouB digestive system; that t&e iim^ small m oom-^ 
parison with the body, are burdenqd by its weigl;^; that 
in carrying about this heawr body and digesting tnM^ces- 
live qmtntity of food, muqp forfle fs expended sinfp^at, 
having bat little Bemaffiing, ^e osSatnie •stog^h. 
Compare with the fl|v a horse^-am Xninfal of i 3 jjed 

stmotnie, but bidlwiated ^ » mon qpneentret^ * 4^t.< 
Sere w body, and mma sspeoisIi^i^itoallihmunal.Bsgioii,* 
beaa ftiSmallOT ratio to the limha : the Dowera*Vre ttot 
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taora^.bj iha snpp&rt of raob.massire visceM, nw tbs dU 
Imtion of BO bnl^ a fooA; Emd, as a oonseqaetice, tbero is 
glsater'locomotive ener^ and considerable ^f, 

again, tiie stolid inaOtivity of tbe gimumivoi- 

ou/sheep^tii thalbreliness of the dog, subsisting Oit flesh 
CT fsrinaceohs^BiaaorS, or a-mixtru© of the two, we 
difl"ereB(v siiaiiar in kihd, but still greater iq i|Sgree. And 
after walking thrOTlgh'ths ^:>t^ogioSf ^aq^ens, and noting 
the restlenneiB with which the camivttronS animals pace 
np,and down their Qagea, it needs but to remember 4hat 
none of'the herbivorous animfld'ltabitnallj' display this 
SnpsrtlpOfas eiieVgy> to see liowoclear is the relation between 
concenigation of food and deg^ of activity. 

That these^diflhfbnOefi are*not directly oonseqhent on 
differences of oonstitation,''aS some may aighe; bat .are 
directly chnseqn^t on difl'eronces in the foim which the 
creatnrea are ooPItitated to sabsist on; is proved by the 
feet, that they<8fe ObServabl0 between different divisions of 
th^iame species. ^ Thq varieties of the horse fornish an 
illastratihn. Oompato the big-bellied, inactive, spiritless 
Aai^horsS with a racer or''hunter, small in the flanks and 
^nll of QSergy; and then call to m^d how maoh less nu¬ 
tritive is the diet of the one than that of the Other. Or 
take the «a8e of mankind. Australians, Bushmen, and 
others of the lowest savages whS live on roots and berries, 
Varied by larvss of insects and the like meagre fare, are 
oomparativelv pdtty ip Sl^itare, Save lai<ge abdomens, soft 
and' an&vei|t|todi<masel^ and are q^te nnaUe to cope wi^. 
JSnropeapj^pH^r in a stimg^e or °in prolonged exertion. 
Count wild races w^ are well grown, strong and 

aPtivep as^the Saffi^, NorthoAmeficah Indians, and Pata> 
MnlanSjeniVyou^nd ‘tbepi law oonstOnerS of flesh. Tha 
w-fec^Kndoo goes down bofoip the S^ishnian fed on 
mora nutritive foodpt^yjrlM^ bo is as iU^Op ih mental as 
in^ZiluKSioal energy. |enBiU%, U^k, the hlstory 

^’ai|^world#hoWS thut ncSjl i^Vo been .the 

engmth^ttid donrmUnt feqpB. • ^ - 

thd atrgmpent, when we 


lytmid aniilfel iS to|»hlo 6f more or 



% t^rp or le^ iratritions. 

_ > - . m %e oasef tff, the horse- 

Thou^ flerihmny^be i^efl by a ffraemg horse) strbngth 
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in lo^t; 08 wUing bim to ha^'vrork l{TOTeSi **!Ehe con- 
Beqaence of torniqg horsoo |o grsao u r«luq||idii of tlia 
tnnscular sjsl^.” " Gn^s is a rerj ^ood inepea^oit for 
a bnll^ for Southfield oiarket, but | rwf ojA fbr a 
hooter.*’ It,was weJLlpaotrix' of oldot^t, att^ pad|u% the 
BasiQHir in the .fields^ hunters reqoiftd %ol!aa mofithjpiof 
stable-feedifig before^ecoming fiblo to follow th^idie&ads; 
i^d that they did att get tnto good condition till the boj 
ginning of raenett spring. And the modern practice is 
.that ihsisted on by Mr.-Apperley—“^Never to give a hiyd^ 
wlat is called ‘ a^nnawera ran at grass,’ and, ejfbept ondor 
particalar and very ^avonr^blB^circamstances, nevef te tom 
oim oot at all.” > Xhat is to say, never give him yoor Pood; 
great energy and endnrant^ aredo be obtained ouy by the 
contmned,tise of natritive food. So tma is this that, as 
proved by Jlfr. Apperley, prolonged high-feeding enable|^ 
middling hvme to equal, ui his psifionWices, a first-rfM 
horse fB 5 ,in the ordina^ wayi -To winch various evidences 
add tfie familiar fact that, when a horse is required ^ do 
doable duty, it is the practice to give him beails—^a food 
containing a larger proportion of nitrogenoos, or-fleslM 
making inateri|J, thai^ hia habitual oats. , , 

Once mors, in the case of individaal paen the truth has 
been illustrdted with equal, or still greater, oleswness. We 
do not refer to men in training |or teats f>{ strength, whose 
regimen, however, thoroughly eonfopms to tlje dootHhe. 
We retor to the-^perienae of rt^pay-contractorsand their 
labourers. It has heen for yaEai .a welheAablished* Busi 
that an English nav^, eating laFgaly of &r more 

efficient tl^ a^ Continei^^^ nav-cy Uvi^ ojf^lafhnaceeiin 
food: so, mu<d) more e&ten\ that English oonlpctors Idr 
Ooatiiumtal i^imys found it pay Vo take t^eirj^bourme 
with iffiem.. difi'erenoe of met and not diffe^ce of 
race caused^ tl^.superiSrity, fiap been of late distidt^, 
shown. For ikl^tnrped oui^ tha( when tiie Conlsnentel 
navvies live^in ^e-Bpofi) aiyle a# their Etaglisji compii^ta, 
they presenUy rise, more oulefp dSarty.to iV pap yitnyii^ 
in e^ency, And t« thid ns bSre add(%^nverBe 

one, jlo giv<p p^SQnal Iwstbaony nfedVptdi 

Bix n>outii<^wapeBietmajcd. vfca|(Wi«l>ism»itti^abattffln» 
from nuak hSI enSnty.otW br 4 ]*a^ 

mind. , . : ■ , - % r./ 
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Do not tbese Tdnoaa 4^1^08'Mf|bm (vor 4rgimieif4 
rispecting the feddiog ol ^i|^0<I^DD the; not imply 
tlmt, evea sapposlng the same statore bnl^ to 
attained iyimtritiTe, as on a nutritivd 

quality of rassne ia gpraatly infeiadri* Do they not«Pal^ 
Ush the positufti tUat, where enetOT as well as gniwth 
has*to>he nuantained, it* oan Only be done by hi^ feed¬ 
ing P Jh not confirm the jRr^'tsofidnsmn thaib 
though a child, of whom little it elplptod la the 
bo^ly or mental activity, ma; ttuive tdfi*^^' 
farinaceofis substances, a child |b 
onl^to^form the dne amoqnt of 

the* wsq^ consequent on great mn8i^iusBl^i^l^^^ jKod^flla 
farther waste %onBeqaenip on Bard exdltdee ^ mni^ 

live on substances containing a larger'’^tict td'fiairii^e 
matter? tJjid is it not an obvious - 

of'this better foo^^will be at the i 
or of bodily actinly, or of mentabact 
tio^ and oiroumstances determufe P We| 
intellect Irill question it. To think otherdSW9k4o^ehM»> 
tain in a disguised form the old fallacy of the '|»rpOtfial- 
^otion sphemers—that it is possil^e to gpt power out of 
nothing. 

Before deuving the question of food, a few words must 
be said on another requisite— vcfiiety. In this respect the 
dietary ofi the young is very faulty. If not, like onr 
soldiers, condemfled to “ twentyiyeara oS boiled beef,” onr 
children, harb),fiaastly 40 Ti&ir a monotony which, though 
lean extreme and less lasting, is quitS as olearly at varianch 
with thd laws ofjhealth. At dinner, it is true, they usnally 
have fiuod^ that is more or leu m^d; mad that is changed 
day by dp.y., Bn^i wdhk after month after month, 

year i^ter year, oomes the same^ breidEfilit cl bf^iddsfid' 
Toillr , or, "it may be, °,^tmeal-porridge. And wifii like 
pendstepce the day is ^oeed, perhaps with a second-edition 
o/ ^#’bnad««nd>milk, peihapa iHth tba and brpad-and- 
bqi^%.eO-' “ ' ®, *ip' • ■ 

Thia' pnMttioe i8‘’<onpoaqd to Qie dictates^of phyikdogy. 
Tile sal^bly prodnoea^by an oft>repmited 'di8fi, 'and - tiie 
gnSfication oaneed by^ome fimg a stranger -to ^e peiate, 
on'sW meaniftfele^ toi ponpm carelessly assumd; but they 
on (& ino^tivee to a wholesome diversity of ^et. It is 
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k fiict, esta1)liBbed’%7 expeAASBtey ^thai there is 

Mkrcely Bay hd^vkr goed, in 

dfao OToport^ns o£rright forms aU,tU'e^lMtM^;f!eii)ured 
br oSiCj^ag on the rital ^rocesaeq iji Waiter; 

whence it f^ows that'^^reqnent oln|p^ oi bR id cEd^rable 
to balance the Barndjes of aU tite elei^ntl.' ’ It.ia a fhdliier 
Fact, kno^ to (m^iologiatSi that the enj(Hnne{it»^feii by 
^ mnoh-liked food is a netrons stimulnsi ‘which, by inorea^ 
)Bg the i\<!tk>a of the heart and so proQelling the blooa 
trith'Nnoreatf^ vigour, aids in the aubseqnent digeif^tiijp. 
fCnd these tm^ ase *in harmony with the teazimd of 
EBodem cattie>feeding, wWh dictate a rotation o^ diet. 

Not (udy, hotvever, is perioaic change of food j^ery flesir- 
able} Ipit, for the same r&sons, it is very^desirable that a« 
mixtaib of foodW°'*^*^ ^ taken at each meal. The bettei* 
balanae?;of ingredients, and the greater nerwons stimnla- 
bion, are.adVantageB wWh hold here ha before. If facts 
are ask^-fdC'#^^ huy name as one, the comparative ease 
with whWi'^bja^i^inaiih disposes of a French djpnef, 
snormoas •iii qiiantity but extremely varied iS materials. 
Few ‘will contend that an equal weight of one kind of 
food, however well gcooked, could be digested with gs 
much faoUity. If any desire farther facts, they may find, 
them in every modem book on the management of 
animals. Animals thrite best when ^ach meal is mado 
ap of several things. The experiments of Gtegs and Stark 
“ afiord the mosl: decisise proof of the advantage, or rather' 
the necessity, of a mixture bf subatencds, in oriter iX) 
produce the compotlud which is the best adapted for the 
action of the stomach.”*, • , • , 

Should any object, probably many will, thaba rotat* 
ing dietary for children, and ofle ivluch glso^ reqcflres ^ 
mixture ot:isK0, at each meal, would euteil t<m much 
trouble; we reply, that no trouble. is thought teo gre^ 
which couduce/ljb) the menial development of children, 
and that for their, future weifare, Mod Igodily ^vebp- 
m'eut is dfv^jdilh higher ijuporfance. McMeowec, it seems 
alil(e sad kad strange Chat a tronbkf whiolk is oheenully 
Wen in tile mttening of fWi aheofd bb thoughl too great 
[A the rwisiig of ohitorefl^, 

> CrclOpMdia of Ansfimnr and ^liritoloer.’* '*s ’ 
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One toore pBragrtHjli, w®i; the -view of those 

'Wh& m &7 propose to adopt Otheiregimen indicated. The 
vhan^ must notibd mo^ saddenlj; for (Mp^tinned low- 
feeding so the system, as to disable it at 

once aealing^with a Deficient nutrition is- 

itsstf a cause of ^spe^ia. This is tme even of animals. 
“ When ealvea >1ire fed with skimmed milk, or whey, or 
other poor food, they are liable to indigestion.”* HenCB„ 
therefore, where, the enegies are low, tSe transition to a 
g^e^uB diet must be gradual: each increment of strength 
gained, justifying a freslh addition Of Outriment. FurtheP, 
it Bhoiidd,l)e borne in mind tl)p.t concentration of nutri- 
, ment'inay^ carried too far. A bulk snfiicient to fill the 
.stomach is one Aquisite of o, profter meal; and this, requi¬ 
site negatives a diet deficient in those matters which give 
adequftte mdSs. Though the size of the digestive organs 
is less in the well*led civilized races than in the ill-fed 
BE^vage ones; and thongli their size may eventually 
tHmi^sh still further; yet, for tRe time being, the bulk 
of the ingefba must be determined by the existing capacity. 
But, paying due regard to these two qualifications, our 
ttjjpclusion^ are—that the food of^childipn should be 
highly nutritive; that it should be varied at each meal 
and at succassive meals; and that it should be abundant. 

in. * 

With clothing as with food, the usual tendency is towards 
“an improper scautifiess. Here, too; asceticism peeps out, 
Thertf is a ourrfnt theory, 'Vaguely entertained if not put 
into a definite formula, that the seiisations are to be 
(lisregard^l. They do not exist for our guidance, but to 
mislead «B,j,Seema to be the prevalent belief reduced to its 
leaked form- n I* m a ^grave error: we are much more 
heneficegtly constituted. It is not obedience to the sensa- 
tjonsf but disobedience ° to them, which is the habitual 
cause ofjsodily evils. is not the eating when hungry, 
but thdcating in the absence of hanger, wMoh is bad. It 
is npt 'druBlsng*’when tbCrsty, }>nt continning to drink 
when thirCt )ms ceant^ thiit is the vicxs. Hann does pot 
result,fr^m breathSngihat fieeh air which eve^ healthy 
^yen en^^l hrei^hing foul air, of th» 

' “ (Urckpadia ot Agticnltare," \ 
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protest outlie Inngs. 
that active exennse 
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Hajnradoes Ant resAlt from taking 
w!ji0h,|as every oWld. 'Bbpw« ns. 


Na^re stiwgly proinptl; but d^egacd 

of l^&re? premptinga. Not that 'which 

is spontaneous and enjoyable does flie lihat 

which is persBverpd in alter a hoC oit aching hoad^i^- 


mands desistance. Not thht bodily e^ftertug .ttii«3i is 
pleasant 'or indifferenir, does iniary ^ bat that which is 
continued whefl exhaustion &rbids. It js true tbalf i^ 
th^e who have long led unhealthy li-res, the sensations 
are not trustworthy igaides. Pbople who lara iSt ylara 
been almost conatantly.in-^oors, who have exarci|ed th'eir 
brains very much and' their bodies scarcely at*all,*who in 
eating have obeyed tbefr clocks withorA oonlalting thgft 
stomachs, may very likely be misled by their yitiatsS 
feelings. Bat their abnormal state is itself tharesult of 
transgressing their feelings. Had *they from childhood 
never disobeyed what we may term the physical cona 
science, it would not’have been seared, bub wo ald, ^s>wt 
remained a faithful monitor. • • 

Among the sensations serving for our guidance are tho^ 
of beat and,cold; |nd a clothing for children which do^ 
not carefully consult these sensations, is to ISe cohden&ea. 
The coihmon notion about “hardeningi’ js a grievous 
delusion. Not a fevr children are “^hardened” out of the 
world; and those who survive, permanently either 

in growth 0 $ constipation. “ Their delicate appearan(>8 
famishes ample indication 9f the mjpehief thus produced, 
and their frequent attacks of illness might prove a warning 
even to nnrefiecting narents,* say^ Hr. Oembe. The' 
reasoning on whicly hardening theory rpsts is Ex¬ 
tremely snperfioial.' Wealthy pBrehte, seeintf littl^peasHit 
boys and girls playing about in tne oj^en4ur only haV 
clothed, and joining with ibis flmli the general ^sjthipeA 
of labonring people, draw* the,unwarrantable^conolulion 
that the healthiness is the insult of the exjamare, aii|^ 
resolve to keep their o^ ofipring scant'il^ ^vWed f It u 
forgotten that these •urchins whflTgainbgl npqn 
groans ore in many rropedU if^oci^bly oiroamsti^ 
that their lives are speni^inp almost jwrpe^ttal fhat 

they roe all day breathing IresS air; aM that aystnni 
are^ distni-bed by over-tarod hniw*; ; 
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d beBrlth majrjbe ma 

_ ^ ^ spite of, their deficien 

clothing, l^his alteenktire cbncltLsion we belief to be the 
trae one; anS^thalp an ineTitable detriment resnlta^om 
the loBs'of ani&il heat t^ which they are subject. 

For when, the' cSnstStution being aoi^d enough to heap 
it, the exposve i}|oea produce" hardness, it doea so at the 
erjjenae of growth. This truth la displayed alike in 
Buimala and in>ii|^n. Shetland ponies hear greater in- 
oleujengies than the horses of the south, but are dwal^ed. 
Highland shBep and oattfe, living irf s^'colder climate, are' 
stunted 4u pompariaon with English breeds. In both the 
^rctio £nd ^tarctic regions' the human race falls much 
helow its ordinarj^^height; the Laplander and Esquipiaoz 
ate very short; and the Terra del Fuegians, who go naked 
in a wintry lafld, are described by Darwin as so stunted 
wd hideous, that “ one can hardly make one’s-self .believe 
“th^ are fellow-creatures.”' 

explains this dwarfishnSsa produced by great 
abstraction of heat; showing that, food and othw things 
being; equal, it tmavoidably results. For, as before jpointed 
Vajitato make gip for that cooling by ritdiatioq which the 
bodfy is ever undergoing, there must be a constant oxidation 
of bertaiu matters forming part of the food. And in pro- 
poi^on as the thennal loss is ^at,‘’mast the quantity of 
these matters^quired for oxidation be great. But the 
pbwer of the digestive organs is limited. iDonseqaently, 
whbn they have to puBpare-a large quantity of this material 
needful for maintainiug thp temperatuBeJ' they can prepare 
bivt a small (|uantityrof the materi^ which goes to build 
up the faaim^. Excessive expendi^l^'' for fuel entaUa 
ffiuinis'bed paesinB fi^ other purposed Wherefore there 
nooossarily results a body small in sj^, or inferior in tex> 
%utt, or both. • . " 

. Hence the g^t impoptanoe of olothiag. As Liebig 
0^8 ‘^0ur dqthing is, in reference to'^e temperature 

nAhe Jx>dy, merely an equivMent for a certain amount at 
food.” ttf flimiaishin^ the li^^ of heat, It dimjnishes tV 
amount ju f^el needffll fof mamtaining the heat; and Ikhen 
the gtomaoh hoc Jess to ^oain^reparmg fuel, it can do 
m6te iif nraparii^ othett matenala. " T^ d^uotiou ia 
Coufirme^n^ the ezperienoo of those who manage animals. 
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Ccrld oan he borne' bj anirraw ai an expense of &t, 
or mnsoie, or growth, asi the*cese in>y be. “ If fattening 
cat^e afe sKposed to a low temperatuj^ eith^ tbeir pro* 
gTearcsnst be retarded, or .a great addmoydu expenditure 
of fpod incurred.’’* Mr. Appeil^ insists strongly that, 
to bring hunters into good condition, it js necessary^hat 
the stable.should be kept warm. And ainoifg* those who 
rear racers, it i%an established dootrine that exposure uvto 
b^^oided. • 

, scientific truth thus illustrated by eyiiiolofy,%nd 
recognized by agriculturists and sportsmen, applj^es with 
double force to children.” In proportion to their smallness 
and the rapidity of theis growth is the«injurt from cold 
great.. In Prance, new-born' infants orten die in wint^T 
from being carried to the office of the mair^ for registra¬ 
tion. “ M. Quetelet has pointed ont, that in Belgium two 
infants die in Jannary for one that dies in July.’’ And 
Bnssia the infant mortality is something enormons. 
when near maturity, the undeveloped fram%is cttflpara-, 
tively nn&blB to bear exposure: as witness the quickness 
with which yonne soldiers anccumb in a trying cam^ 
paign. The •raiionlle is obvious. We have^ already %iir 
verted to 'the fact that, in oonseqaenpa of the Vary¬ 
ing relation between ^snriace and balk, a'child loses a 
relatively larger amount of heat tban%n adult; and here 
we must point ont that the disadvontf^e under which the 
child thus lalfcurs is'very ggeat. Lel^miinu sayaj—“Jf 
the carbonic acid eycreted by children %r young animals is 
calculated for an dqual bodily weight, it ipsnlts that 
children produce ^nearly twice as mifth acid as adultft” 
Now the quantity ofmarbonic ^id. given oC varies jvitk 
tolerable accuracy as the quantity of Ifcat proAiped. Ani^ 
thus we see that in children the^ system, even When not< 
placed at a disadvantage, is called upon to provide Ueaity 
double the propoition of materialfor generating heat. 

. Se^ then, the extrelue foyy of clo^fain^ tlm ytoBg* 
scantily. T^at fathej;, >fall-g^wn .though Be,is, k)«tn^ 
heat Jess rapidly*as he does, and ^ving nh'physiological 
necessity but to supply' ^e waste of each iday-^wl^ 
father, we ask, woolq thuK if sajqtai^jip §o abicyi^lr^ 


* Morfirn’i rVcIhfHVjflit nf JtRnrlftnlfcrmL^. 
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bft^eilegs^ Imfe amp, and bar|rneDk P Yet this tex on the 
e^Btem, from trLioh be would ehrink, lie infliots on hia 
little ones, ar^'feo much less able to bear ft! he 
does nijit inffihfe *t, sees it inflicted without protest!'^ Let 
him remember th^ e^efy oxuice of nutriment needlessly 
expanded for the maintenance of temperature, is so much 
deducted froih thd uutriment going to build up the fVame ; 
and that even when colds, congestions, or ether consequent 
‘disorders are ew^ed, diminiAed growth or less pepfstt 
stnfctjfie is ^evit^le, “ o * < 

" The rule is, therefore, not to dress m an inyariabla way 
ih all eases, hut to pttt^'qn cldtfain^ in kind and quantity 
SWffieteHt in iJie individual, case to protect the 'body effectually 
an abiding sensation oj’ cold, however slight.” • Yhis 
rnl^ the impqytance of which. Dr. Combe indicates by the 
italics, is one in which men of science and practitioners 
agree. We have met with none competent to form a 
ujfUiment on the matter, who do strongly condemn the 
ei^poB^Pe of children’s limbs. If there is one point above 
owers in,which "pestilent custom” should be i^ored, it 

V'llamBUtable, indeed, is it to see° mothers seriously 
dAtiteging the constitutions of their children out of com¬ 
pliance with l.n irrational fashion. ^ It is bad enough that 
they should themseltes conform to every folly which our 
0allig neighl^urs pl^pase to initiate ; but that they should 
clothe their children in anymounfebank dbess which Le 
petit Vourrier des Dames indicates, regardless of its in¬ 
sufficiency %nd unfitness, is monstrous. Discomfort, more 
of less great, is inflicted; frequent ° disorders are entailed; 
ftiwth il idiecked or ptamiha uMermined; premature 
l^eath not ancbmuibnly caused; and all bemuse it is 
thought <aie^ful to make frooks of a size and material 
dietated by. jlmuch caprice. Not only is it that for the 
sake a£ ofinformity, mothers thus punish and injure theii 
littla ones by soaj^inBss of qpverin^; but it is that &om an 
alliedrinoti||% they imMse a styte j>f dmss which forbids 
heedthfnl activity, ^o please the eye, emours lUUd fi^rics 
are choBei^ totally unfit he^ that rough usage^hich 
u^roStipined '^ilay^^volyeB ,■ and then to prevent damage 
thennrapS^ined playis iifterdioted. " Detnpthisinpment: 
you will BoU your oiena frook,’l is the mandate msued tc 
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some archill creeping ahoahiw the Voor. “ Come hook; 
you will dirty yoar stock^ga,r calls out the governed tc 
one ^ her who nas left the footpath to scramble 

up a'^nk. Thus is the evil doubjied* • ThAt they may 
come up to their mamma’s standa{d of prefflinesa, and be 
admired by her victors, ohildren iinst*h&re’ habilin^nta 
deficient in quantity and unfif in texture j «thj^'these 
easily-damaged habilimtnts may be kept clean and on- 
iiij^ed, the restTess activity so natural and.needful for ^ 
joun^, is restrained. The exercise wfiioh becomes ^oi^ly 
requisite when the dottiing. is insnffioient, is cht short, lest 
it should deface the clothing. Would that the^terrible 
cruelty of this system could be seen by those wh# main- 
taiu it! We do not hesitate t« say^hat, Airou^ enfeehlsil 
health, defective energies, and consequent non-BuccesS ih 
life, thousands are annually doomed to unhappiness by 
this anscrupulous regard for appearances: even when they 
are not, by early death, literally sacrificed to the Moloon 
of maternal vanity. We are reluctant to counsel 
measuresj but really the evils are so great as to justify, Or 
even to demand, a peremptory interfer’eace on the part Ofi 
fathers. .1 ' , ^ ^ 

Onr conclusions are, then—that, while the olothing*iu 
children should never be in sucb excess as to create oppres¬ 
sive warmth, it should always be suffiqjent to prevent any 
general feeling of cold; * that,instead of the^imsY cotton, 
linen, or mixed fabric9commonly used, it should be made 
of some good non-conductor, snob as ^curfia woolleis cloth; 
that it should be sb strong as to receive little damage from 
the bard wear and tear v^hich chiMiah sports wili give lt;t|pd 
that its colours shtuldfbe'saoh as will not soon aoffer^m 
USB and exposure.. ’ " • • ^ 

To the importance of bodily mfercisa most •pec^Uf*site hf 
come degree awake. Perhaps Jess needs sayiiig on ^Iiis 

■ * It is needfcl to remain (hat cbifjreU whow |fgkuid arms hasebeef 
from tbe begiiming habitaallp^ witboat coTiriog, ceaibKo be censctooa 
that ^ ex;wged suilloes afa cold; jaatu bj osa wabatV’en cessed to 
be colBciotis that our faces are cold# otsu Vhen out of dooto. But 
thongh In sach chUdrea the BAuatjians no Iigiger prdtM, If 
follow tost toe system e^pes ttjary iHqy.moriJilia&ltfblkiin OlMdba 
Foegias b undamaged by exposure, befn^ ha Man widliaaiAniw 
ihe maltinir of toe toUiiut aunr on bis naked bedv. a * . ^ 
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reaaisite of pbjBical IdacstijlB than on most others; at any 
rare, in so far as hors are cvnce^ned. Fnblio schools and 
private Bohools ajile famish tolerably adaqa%te«,,play- 
CToands; l&cre js nsually.a fair share of time^dr out¬ 
door games, &d a recognition of thein as needful. In this, 
if ^ no other cKrlctii^, it seems admit^d that the.prompt¬ 
ings jf ho^sh instinct may advantageously ho followed; 
and, indeed, in the modem practice iff breaking the proo 
longed morning’s apd afternoon's lessonS by a few mi^tes’ 
op^n-^ir recreation, we see an increasing tendency to con¬ 
form Bchodl-iKgulationB to the Bbdlly sensations of the 
pupilscr-=’Here, then, little needs be said in the way of 
exposlnlatipn or suggestion, ^ 

^ But we have ^een obligedto qualify this admission by in¬ 
serting the olause “ in so far as boys are concerned.” Un^ 
fortunately, ‘the fajt is quite ottierwise with girls. It 
chances, somewhat strangely, that we have daily oppor¬ 
tunity of drawing a comparison. We have both a boys’ 
‘gtte qjj Bnd a prls’ school within View; and the contrast 
between thefh is remarkable. In the one case, nearly the 
tthdi& bf a large garden is turned into an open, gravelled, 
^ipsqe^ afiPori^ng ample scope for gamed, and supplied with 
pwes and horizontal bars for gymnastic exercises. Every 
day before brefikfast, again towards eleven o’clock, again at 
mid-day, again in the afternoon, add odce more after school 
is over, thecmeighhonrhood is awakened by a chorus of 
ahouts and laughtei^'as the boys msh out ts> play ; and for 
a^ long as they fem&m, both eyes and easrs give proof that 
they are absorbed in that enjoyable activity which makes 
t^ pulse bound an4 ensures thq, healthful activity of’every 
organ. How unlike is the picture oditped’hy the “ Establish- 
cfiBfix*fbr Tijpng LaiJieB I *" Until the fact was pointed out, 
^e actui^y did not know that wq, had a girls’ school as 
’oloM to us os the sohool for boys. The garden, equally 
Iar|;e with the other, affcu’ds ao sign whatever of any pro- 
^.vision f&r juyenjle recreation; hut-is entirely laid out with 
prim ^ipss-pkits, ^’gravel-wSlks, ohrubs, and flowers, after 
"the usual* BuhqplKm sVls. paring fiv^ mon^ w^have 
not qnch hpd our dttejtkm dmwn to the premisesKby a 
shoi^t a Iftugh.c OcopHon^ly girls may be oh^eryed 
MJnnteriiw along.^e paldis with thewlesaon-bookB i)a their 
:^hBnda, r>F else wallqng arm-ip-arm. Once, indeed, w« 
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ODe cbue a&otlier roaaJ the gaHen; but, with 
jhis exception, nothing li^a 'ngoroUE^ ezerticm haa been 
Yieibla* , . » • ' 

Why ‘this sstomshing difCerenoe P • Is'it ^hSt the, con¬ 
stitution of a nrl differs so entirely ifiym ^^t of a boy aa 
nof to need these aetire e^erqises P Is it that a girl Aul 
none of the promptip^ tq vociferous play by Vhichboya 
are impelled P Oais it that, while in boys these promptings 
are^k^e regarded as stimuli to a bodily aofivity without 
wjiich there cannot b^ adequate pdevelopmei^, to ■thsis 
sisters, H'eturO' haa giVen them for no purjihse whatever 
—unless it be for the* vernation of sohool-mirtreliees P 
Perhaps, however, we mistake the aim of |hose ■vrho train 
the gentler sex. We have a vaghe su^icion that to prodnc# 
a.robnstpftygij'ue is thought undesirable ; that,rude health 
and abundant vigour are considered somewhat plebeian; 
that a certain delicacy, a strength not competent to more 
than a mile or two’s wall(, an appetite fastidious and eas i]^ 
satisfied, joined with that timidity which commfiulyM6fj!& 
paniea feeBleuess, ate held more lady-like. We do not, 
expect that any would distinctly avow this ; but we' fancy 
the govemess-Vnind ra haunted by an ideal yonng la^ 
bearing not a little resemblance to this type. ^ If so, it must 
be admitted that the established system ii admirably 
calculated to realize this ideal. Bqt to Suppose that such 
is the ideal of the opposite sex is a profopud mistake. That 
men are not conftnonly Drawn towards m^uline womei^ 
is doubtless trne. Thnt-sucb relative wtaloiess as asKS the 
protection of superior strength, is an element of ettraotion, 
we quite admit. B;jt t^ differeuce thn* responded to by 
the feelings of mei^ is tJiCnatural, {^-established ditPeuiBiie^ 
which will assert itself without artificial apjffiauces. And 
when, by artificiAl appliances, the degree of this difference 
is increased, it becomes an element of 'repulsion lather thaa 
of attraction. ■ * * • 

."Then girls should bdallowpd to ranjrtld—to Decotne 
as rnde as boys, and CTpW up into ramps ana Imydem I ” 
exclaiitt' some derenirer of the whprietiel. XhiSf we 
presunw, is the ever-preseq^ school-Aistveemt^ 

It appeare, on inquiry,,that at '^Bl^b1iBli|i|enflB for f dhiA 
Iiadiea ” moisy play llWthat dw]y*mdfilgbd in by^^yf, » 
a imnidable offenceand-we infer that it ia forDido^ 
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Ttet tinlftdj-liJce habits slJoald b^ fonaed. ^Hie fsar iS 
quite ™nndles8, ijowever* Jot if tha sportive activitj 
allowed td|J)oys dlles not prevent them from gr»wiag op into 
gentlemen; shonla a like sportive activibf prevent 

nrla from grgwjng into ladies P Bough as may have 
Men.their play-ground &c;jioa| youths who have left school 
do not iddblge in leap-fro^ in the street, or marbles in the 
drawing-room. Abandoning their jack^s, they abapdon at 
tbe same tiAe"boyish games; and,display an aujjfciSfy— 
rfbe* a ludicrous anxiety—to avoid whatever is not mai^y; 
If ndWj^onjAving at the due age,°t£is feeling of maacnliue 
dign*^•puts so efficient a restraint on the sports of boy¬ 
hood, wik not^he feeling of feminine modesty, gradually 
etc^^henihg as maturitj^ is anproached, put an^ efficient 
resijc^t omthe'Uke sports of girlhood P Have not women 
even a greater regard for appearances than men ? and will 
theire not consequently arise in them even a stronger check 
lb 'W hatever is rongh or boisterous? How absurd is tbe 
Buippesitioa that we womanly instincts would not assert 
themselves but for <the rigorous •disciphnS of school 
misia^ses I ^ 

• In this,* as in other • cases, to reWdy the evils of one 
artificiality, another artificiality has been introduced. The 
natural, spCnlaneous exercise.haying been forbidden, and 
the bad consequ^oes of no exercise baving become con¬ 
spicuous, fhera«has been adopted a system of factitious 
jBXeroise—gynjnastics. That this Is betteP than nothing we 
adnfit; but that itls an adequate suhstitute for play we deny. 
The defeats are both positive and negative. In the first 
^lace, these foitnal, muscular "motipip, necessarily less 
,'^^d'than those aocj}mpanyiD^4°''^B’^l° sports, do not 
secure so’ ecfoablb a distribution of action to all parts of 
tbe body; whence it results that* the ex^i^ion, falling on 
"special pai^, produ'ces fatigue sooner than, it<«Muild else 
have ,i|^ne; to which,*i]i passing, let os add, thah if con- 
stanUy repMte^ this exejtion of special parts leads to a 
dispr^mytionate* development.* Aga^ tbe quantity of 
exeroiM thiA ,tahpn' 'iPi die deficient, n ' 


qnenoe cfftnueven 


not only i|( cense- 
but there will be « further 


’defii^^oy In q^equenep of iMk-interest. Even.?wlien 
^otiukde rwi^v^ ai wey somelumea are, hyisfisfiming 
the sKape of appointed leaioiu^ tbese qionotoabw <^v*> 
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njenta ate Bofe to become wearilome froitL tbe absemce o£ 
amnsement. Competition, is true, Bei;7es as a stimulus; 
but it iff not afasting stimulus, like that ^iWmwt' which 
accompanlbe varied play. The weightiest of^non, hpw- 
ever, still remains. Besides being li^eri^r in respect, of 
the 'quantity of mn^nlar e'xeiiiion whioh they seimr^ 
gymnastics are still ipore inferior in respect oi^tlS&*quality. 
TEia comparative wirant of enjoyment which we have 
narti^^as a canse of early desistaUce from artificial' 
exercises, is also a eax^e^f inferiority in the af^cts khe^ 
produce on the system. The common assumpflluoth^, so: 
long as the amount of'hodil^ adtion is the same, itmaUers 


not whether it be pleasurable or otherwi^, is « grave 
mistake. • An agreeable mental* excitement has a highly 
invigorating influence, ^ee the efl^ct prodnegd upon an, 
invalid by good news, or by the visit .of an old friend. 
Mark how careful medical men are to recommenid, lively 
society to debilitated patents. Remember how benefici^ 
to health is the gratification produced by ahang9‘^'*!$F 
scene. The' truth is ihat happiness is tho most powerful 
of tonics. By accelei^ting the circulation of the blood, it 
facilitates the pferformance of every function; and so teudl| 
alike to increase health when it exists, and'^to restore it 
when it has been lost, i^ence the intrinsic superiority of 
play to gynmastics. The extreme interest felt W children 
in their games, and the riotous glee ,wfth i^ich they 
carry on their rougher Colics, are of as lynph importances 
as the accompanying exertion. And &s not suppling 
these mental stimnli, gymnastics post be radically defeo« 
tive. • . • ’ , • 

Granting then, hs we do, that formal exercuea 
limbs are oettep than nothing—grantfcg, fnrfcer, ?&t 
they may he ni«S with fcdvant^e as supplementaljyiaidjs; 
wa yet contend that they can never strve in pi^ 6^ thff 
exercises prompted by Nature. * IW girls, as weft toboys, 
the sportive activities to'whicln the insljnei^ impel, ore 
essential to bodily j^elfv^- Wnoeves fdiiiidB (]]em, 
bids'tb^ dlvittcdy-Uppointed medbtb'(So .physical developk 
ment. i - * , 

A topic still temaiiiB—one* pSrbfyps^ttiora 
deaniitdnig consiperatipn tbmi any o£*tiie foregomg; * M 
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s asaerted by noi; a few, |liati among the. educated classes 

she yonnger adults and those who are verging on maturity^ 
»re neithgy so ^11 grown nor so stong as°their'’*eniors. 
On ^rst hes#ing this assertion, we were inclined to class 
it os one of ijic^ma^y^manifestationB of the old tendency 
t6 exalt the past at the eapense of tlib present. Calling to 
nind thef facts that, as measured.by ancient armonr, 
nodem men are proved to be larger 4han ancient men,- 
ind that the* tables of mortality show no dimiuntidn, but 
Father ai^ inorease, in> the duration of life; we paid lifHle 
ittent^mjarwhat seemed a groundless belief. Detailed 
)b8arvaitioE, however, has ShaEen out opinion. Omitting 
’rom thePcomparisonthe labouring classes, we have noticed 
I. majority of cases in which the children do not reach the 
itature of ^heir parents ; and, in massiveness, making due 
illowance for difiereuce of age, there seems a like in¬ 
feriority. Medical men say that now-u-days people cannot 
Dear nearly so much depletion as in times gone by. Pre- 
bahi ness is far more common than it used to be. 
4.nd an early decay of teeth occurs irfthe rising generation 
with startling frequency. In gene:^l vigour the contrast 
^pears equally striking. Men of past generations, living 
riotously as Jhey did, could bear more than men of the 
present geheration, who live soberly, can bear. Though 
they drank hard," kept irregular hours, were regardle.ss of 
iresh air, Ind thpi^gnl little of, cleanliness, our recent 
ancestors weip papabl^ ofi prolonged application without 
injury, even to a fipe old age : witness the annals of the 
bench an^ the bar. "^et we who fhink much about onr 
bodily Welfare; “who eat withf^od^ratioo, and do not 
jviwk to excess; who ftttraid Itf^yftotilation, and nse fre¬ 
quent ablntirtas; -f^ho make annual excursions, and have 
the be&ifit ^of greater anedioal toSowledge;—we are con¬ 
tinually breaking down un^er oarwork. Paying consider¬ 
able alF^ntion to the laVs of healiUi, we seem to be weaker 
than our graildfathera who, in haany respects, defied the 
laws of ^lifth. And, iuagitig‘’from the appearance and 
frequent ailments pf*^e rsing generation, they are likely 
b ba evAi lees robust 

,, WJ^t is'*thfl)«Aeap\ng of ^his P . la 'it tihal past oyer- 
Teedin£ alike of afiultS and children,, was less iiqunions 
than ne nnder-fee^g.tb; Whsoh wp ^ 
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W^^nenil P Is it that the defi|ient clbthing which thi{ 

delusive harifeniug-theory has ^looutaged, is to blame? 
Is it that 'the greater or leSh discouragement of •juvenile 
sports, th deference to a false refinement,ai| tfa4 cause F 
From our ^asonings it may be’inferred that etoh of these 
has probably had a share in.producii^ the*evil.'* BuJ 
there has been yet another detrimental influence,at 
pei^haps more 'potent than any of the others : wa mean— 
excess of mental ajl^lication. . . 

, On old and young, the pressure of modiim life puts a 
stilltinoreaaing strain. j[n> all busintf^s and c^fessiShs' 
intenser competition taxes the energies and of 

every adult; and, to fit the y!>ung to hold their‘places 
under this intenser competition, they aa^subjbct tcPseverer 
discipline* than heretoforei' The damage is thus doubled. 
Fathers, who find themselves run hard by their multiplying 
competitors, and, while labouring under this disadvantage, 
have to maintain a more expensive style of living, are all 
the year round obliged t» work early and late, taking 
little exercise and getting but short holidays. ^The Con¬ 
stitutions shaken by tks continued over-application, they 
bequeath to thei^ chilimen. And then these comparatively 
feeble (children, predisposed to break down even under 
ordinary strains on their energies, are rc^wi^pd to go 
through a curriculum muoh more extended than that pre¬ 
scribed for the nnenfeebled children of past g^erations. 

•The disastro'us ^onsequqpces that might be anticipated, 
are everywhere visible. Go wllbre. yon ,vtili, and be%)re 
long there come undsi^ your notice cases of children or 
youths, of either sex, more or less iiyured by undue study. 
Here, to recover from* a stat^ of debility fhns predijced, a 
year’s rustication has Men foimd meces^iy. ^ There jm 

* We are not certala that the propagafio# of subdaed ferm^of con- 
^totional disease through the agenc;( of vacanation is not a part- 
cause. Sundry facts iA pathology suggest tflb Inference, that ifbta tho 
syitetn of a vaccinated child ia excretinu the vacdnesrirns h/tneaqi 
of pnstnlcs, it will tend alio to’ racreUnhron^ anCb (Astnles other 
morbif^ matten | espedllly iPthese morbifii^inaEters^tre •( a und 
ordinarily got rid*of by the shiu; t« afe of Uw worst of them. 
Hence It k very poaaiblA»prphiW •Ven^-tbat a ebild witIPa conlti- 
tntional.talnt, too slight to show Itself in Tietble djiupe, HSij, 
the mediom M vitiated vacdnl lymph taken Aoiu it, itAnvtpa MAaif 

to AUltiir rlilfflrAn. ojAfl tfldMA dkt}lwtf*a.' • 
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find n clun^iio congestion of the brain, that has alroaj/ 
fasted many mont^, anif threatens to last hinch longer. 
Now you hear^of a f^yer that resulted from..the over- 
exeitem^t in Dome way'brought on at sohoSl. ’AM again, 
the instance is theft of a yduth who has already had once 
to desiit frcftn'hisOstndieSi and who, since his return to 
them, is frequently takeh out of his class in a fainting 
fit. We state facts—facts not'Bought for, bit which have 
been thrust Of onr obserratiou during the last two ; 
an^ that, too, within a very limited range. Nor«hnve we 
Wany Bxbauited the list.o Quite recently we shad 

thei^^^tanity of marking how the evil becomes here- 
dit&ry i^the cas? being thal of a lady of robust parentage, 
Brhose systoifi wSiff^Bo injured' by the rigime of a Scoteb 
boarding-school, where she was under-fed and ov6r-worked, 
that she invariably safTers from vertigo on rising in -the 
morning; and '^hose children, inheriting this enfeebled 
brain, are several of them unable to bear even a moderate 
amount of study without headache or giddiness. At the 
present ttoe we have daily under Mr eyes, a young lady 
whose system has been damaged-, pr life by the college- 
bOfurse through which she has pasoed. Taxed as she was 
to such an extent that she had no energy left for exercise, 
she is, ncOT°that she has finished her education, a constant 
complainant. small and very capricious, mostly 

refusing «m6at: extremities perpetually cold, even when 
the weather is warm ; a feeblen,ess whiqfi forbids anything 
hut the BloB^Bti,Walking,"and that only for a short time ; 
palpitation on going np-stairs ; gi%atly impaired vision—'^ 
these, jbined witS* checked growth and lax tissue, are 
amoi^ the results en^ilad, to her oase we may add 

thht of^e^friqpd aed mlowisShdent; who is similarly 
WBok^ who is liable to faint even under the excitement 
of- a quiet party of ffieuds ; ancT who has at length been 
ohlijgsd’ by her medicaU attendant to desist from study 
Entirely. , . 

injuries “SO oonspfenoua are thus frequent, how very 
ffenmwfi m^t he °lihB smaller and mconspicnous injuries ! 
*o^qnq)«jase Where ]gosiri^ illness is tracfable to over-ap- 
il^ara a^y pratiahly at least half-ardozen cases 
wbsre t^e is fmmitrusfVe a^ tdoWly acd^alating-r 
«aM%hera thme is fawiaent derangement of tUe foodions. 
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oitrilinted to^ilus or that ajjpoial cause, *or to cou^'tntiBnal 
delicacy; cases where there ia retardation and prematura 
arrest of bodi^ growth; oaias wj^ere a'li^ent tendency to- 
consnmpt^n is bronght ont and establish8A>caaA -where a 
predisposition is given tO that now ^dimon ^rebral “dia- 
ord^T brought on by (he labonr of adidt Kfd. OoiQi 

monly health is thns nndermineif, -will be clear todjl Vho, 
after noting fhe frequent atlmenta of hard-worked piofes- 
eioml and mercanflle men, will reflect on tjia minoh wors^ 
efibots which nndne application must produce on thcKim^ 
defeloped systems of • children. The yon^o^oan Deal 
neither so mnch hardship, jior ^so much phj8ical«Mn«tion| 
nor so mnch mental exertion, as the fnll grown^’ Jhdgs 
then, if the full grown manifestly sufleshfrom the excessive 
mental exertion required of them, how great must be the 
da;mage which a mental exertion, often equally excessive, 
inflicts on the yonng I * 

Indeed, when we examine the merciless school drill fre¬ 
quently enforced, the woifder is, not that it does ex^me 
injury, but that it can be home at all., Taka tHb tnsranoe 
given by Sir John Ftlboe, from personal knowledge; and 
which he assents, afrar mnoh inquiry, to be an averan 
sample of the middle-class girls’-school system throughont 
England.' Omitting detailed divisions of tima, we qnote 
the summary of the twenty-four hours.. , 


. In bed , - • • ' a ' ' 

In school, at their stndies and tasks « ,, 

In school, or in the bonw, the elder at op¬ 
tional studies or work| the j^ounger at 
pley . . . 

At meals % . • _ . ^ - 

Exercise in the open air, if the sha^ of ^ 
formal walk, often -with leason-books in 
hand, and even this oely when thf 
Weather is fine at the appoint tiipa 


9 hoort (the younger 10) 

B la • . s 


, 

-I* 


(the yoongw S|h 
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And what aje the Vesnlhs of ^is “ Mwnndiag i%ijfmen,T 
as Sir^ohn Forbeg terms it P Uf (»il5ss«,’feebleqaog$, ppyoTr 
want irf.flpiritB, ga^l ill-he^thf, ^t l»deB«ibesfa«»e- 
thing qiofe. Tliis ntte# disregard ot phy*®^ welfM^fTilII 

of axfrsme anxietr td cultivate tiio protooged 
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ezerciBe of brain anS defic^nt exeroiK of Uml^,—^he fonnii 
td be habituallj followed, sot only bj disordefed functions 
bnt by malformaticm. eart:—“ We latte^ in a 

large towL, a bearding-^ool containing forty^irls; and 
we lear^ otf closo°ai|(|| accurate inquiry, that there was 
» 0 ( one ^the’giHs ■C)ho had been at the School two ypara 
(and'thekDjajority had bee& Eta long) &a4l was not more or 
less crooked /”* • « ' ' 

“ It may be ihqt since 1833, when thi#was written, same 
improvement has taken place. We hope it has. But ttiat 
the systeift^ still coihmon—nay, (that it is in some o«feea 
camufctrSagreater extreme thqnUver; ws can personally 
testify, ’^We recently wenl; over a training-college for 
.young men ; olie nfiathose Instituted of late years for the 
purpose of supplying schools with well-disciplined'teachers. 
Here, under official supervision, where something better 
than the judgmenf of private school-mistresses might have 
been looked for, we found the daily routine to be as fol- 
lowa^— 

' S ^dock the itodents ue called, 

0 7 fob studies, ^ 

Ik ^ e to B Boriptnre-reading, prayers, and bresktastp 
' * 0 S to 12 studies, 

0 is to l^ltisure, nominally devoted to walking or other exercise, 
m but olten spent in smdy, r 

0 If to 2 dinner, the meal uommonly occopying twenty-minutes, 

0 a tp A studies, 

„ 6 to 6 tea and relaxation, 

„ *6 to Bji studies, Q 

„ B) to'Bjl private etudies in preparing l^^ns for the next day, 
n 10 to bed. „ 

^ ^udj oqt of the tyventy-four^^Bpt' eight'are devoted td 
*b 1^P ; foug asd a ^uartir are oCTOpiedw dressing, prayers, 
meals, end the brief ppriods of r^t accompanying them; 
d«n and a half are given to sttitdy j And one and a quarter 
to Bzqrcid'e, which is optiouhl and.ofion avoided. Not only, 
hc^wevSr, are tho ten-aud-a-hg^ >00018 of recognized study 
finecmentlw iher^ase^ to dlev^aand-p-half hy devoting to 
bo<m nil time B§t»Bj>Brt,for bg^ soma of the 

■tu^qptgiget up ai four O'c^^ iu the.,;^ming to prepare 
Areaot&myciOucouragedl by tWr teaonen 

• 0:^C^oi«& of ^ PP» 6^4^. • 



or ixoBswra oTSR-trnmt. , 

to do ttiuf The oonree to paese^ thiovgh to a g^en 
time u so extensiye; andithe wboto is at 

staliwtoigetttog their pupils wffl throo|be ejeanmatioiifl, 
are so O^eot; that ]piipils are not uacommesily toaooed to 
spend twelve and thirteen hanis in iBBntt||lal>ai^ I 
' It needs no pid{)het to' see that the bodilj^.tojn^ 
flicted moB^. be gret^. As we were told h^ one oAhe toma^, 
those who arrive with fresh complexions aniokly beootoe 
btonij^ed. IllneBB is freqnent: there ttrS always some d& 
t)ie sick-list. Failnif yf appetiteAnd indigestion ato Vtoy 
common. Diarrhcea is a prevalent diaord^^glt^oom- 
monly a third of the wMble Slumber of stndentif a^ertog 
under it at the same tkne. ^Head^hh k p^nBrally oonj- 
plained of; and by some is borne almost daily for ii\onths« 
.While a certain percentage break down ei^tirely and go 
away. • 

That this should be the regimen of what is in some sort 
a model institution, established and superintended by the 
embodied enlightenment of the age, is a startliif^ fact,' 
That the tovere esritajimtionB, joined with the short period 
assigned for prepf^tion, .should compel recourse 'to a 
system whiolf inevitably undermines the health of-idl 
pass through it, is proof, if not of omeltypthen oi ttotol 
ignorance. , 

The case is no doubt in a great degr^ exceptional—per¬ 
haps to be pal^eled only in other institutions of the same 
ola^. But tl&t cases'so extsem^ shonl^ sxist at al^ g^ocs 
far to show that the minds of the riling generation are 
greatly over-taaked. * Bxpressing^as they do the ideas 
the educated.coTninjinityl the requirements of thpse tra^ 
tog collages, even in tkotobsence^f other evidence, sroato 
imtoy a prevailing tendency to an undflly nfge&t system oi 
onUare. ’ • • . • ' , r * • . 

It seems strange that thire should be so’littlg consoioiflh 
ness of the dangers pf over-e&noalion during yofl|h, wher 
Qiere is'so general a OpnioioasqpBa of th^dhpgers of ovees 
edncatioB dnrii^pOhil4bood, Mostaparents,fE|^^ 
avraze of Idtesevil ebnSecntonoe*tlmtift>Uow hflrat-ptecKxnW 
In every society may m lieard'reprohatton 
too. early stimnlato thp mirsto of U»||]|| ^Igw ' 
dr^ to early stimulaiaon ll gyeol in pn>|il^|to;^ll 
fi^^ » adequate knowledge of jihetotowte; mtaesa wi 
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implied opinion of one of otfr mosi: diBfcingfaisIlM'ta'^&Bjmra 
of physiology, who ^Id ns that Jie did not intemd 'Jittle 
boy to leafn any® lessons* until he was eighf ohi. 

But ^hile to itjrft iena familiar troth that a forcstfdevelop¬ 
ment of iotelligeBce ^ childhood, entails either physical 
fe^oleness. or nltimate sbopidity, or ehidy death; it appears 
not to be pdceived that thronghcmt youth the same truth 
holds. Tet it -anquestionably does so. oThere is a giv.ad 
order in whic'h, and a given rate at VrHich, the faoulties 
□ncK^ld. If,,tl» conrse o£ edacatioi^ognformB itself to ths^ 
order ^djsire. well. If not—if the higher faculties are 
early ilcatea hy presenting ah ofder of knowledge more 
complex aad abrtAcyihan can be reAdily assimilated; or 
if, hy excess of culture, the mtellect in general is developed 
to a degree Jjeyond that which is natural to its age; the 
abnormal advantaga gained will inevitably be accompanied 
by some equivalent, or more than equivalent, evil. 

For Nature is a strict accountant; and if you demand of 
her mV)ne dkection more than she is prepared t^ lay out, 
balances the account hy making a ^ductiqp e^ewhere. 
V you will let her follow her own oChrstt t^ing care to 
■atoly, in right quantities and kinds, the tow materials of 
bodily and m^tal growth required at each age, she will 
Bventnally produce an individual, more or leSs evenly 
developed. If, however, you insist on premature dr undue 
growth of any one j^rt, she will, with more^or less protest, 
ccyicede the pointbut that the may do your extra work, 
she m'hst leave somh' of ,her more impoitant work undone. 
Let it neve^be forgotten^,that the amount of vital energy 
vt^ioh the body af’any moment missesses, is limited; and 
tijftt, Jceing limited, it is^impossiblrf^to get from it more 
^han a fixedi^qu&ntit^ of results. In a child or youth the 
demands ‘Hipon this vitaS energy ato varions and urgent. 
Am before pomted out, the v^aste’ consequent on the day’s 
bodily e^roise has to be met; the wear of brain entailed 
by thB day's^^udy has to be, made good ; a certain 
additisnal Qg;i^wth of body ha&cto be provided for; 
and also b ocAson ^dSiiiqn^ growth of brais: to whidh 
must be added thb toount* pf emrgy absorbed in digesting 
quadtif^o^ food teqniKd foe meeting thesemany 
deman^'v’ Nowi^ths^ to°divert an excess of ener^:^to 
aav one of these bhanwM is to abstract it fimn ^tha otKenu 
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is botli mdiufM d priori, aii({ proved d potterwri, by the 
experiex^ of every one. «Sveir one .knowe, for insixaioe, 
that th^i^gbstion of a heavy mM mak^ ^nol# a demand 
cm the i^tem as to prodnoe lassitnds of mfad and ibody, 
freqnenUy ending in sleep. Evei^^neeknoTn^tpo, ^lat 
excess of bodily ocefoise diminHhes the power^ tBonght 
—that the’ temporary paostration following any sndaen 
d^rtion, or the firtigae produced by a thirty miles’ walk, 
is accgmpanied by a disinolination to mdhtal effort: that, 
a^r a month’s pedes^pan tour, the mental ueirtia il Bsch 
t^t some days are repaired to overcome it^SBiL^ihat in 
peasants who spend their Ift^es in muscular IdboiCr file 
activity of mind is very* small. .A^^n, *It is *a f amiliiy 
truth that during those fits of rapid growth whioh some-i 
times occur in childhood, the great abstractiom of energy is 
shown in an attendant prostration, bodily and mentaL 
Once more, the facts that violent muscular exertion after 
eating, will stop digestion; and that children who ore 
early put ^ hard labour become stunted ; simMarly SxhiUt 
the antagonism—siAilarly imply that excess of aotivity itt 
one direction involve deficiency of it in other direction^ 
Now, the Iaw*which is thus manifest in extremb cases, houd 


in all cases. These iainnona ahstractionssof energy as 
certainly take place when the undue demand ore slight 
and constant, as when they are great an*d sudden. Henoe, 
if during youth the exp|nditure in mental labour exceeds 
that which Nature has provided for; th^ oxpenditugs fsr 
other purposes falls loelow what it shomd hsve been ; and 
evils of one kind or other are ineptably entailsd. Let ^ 
briefly consider these evils.' * « 

Supposing the ovef.activity af brain ^'exceed (die 
normal activity only in a moderate dlgree* tVere will be 
nothing more than sonfb sluht reaction on the development 
of the body; the stature falhng a ]jtt(e below tbxt^whiob It 
would else have reached; or the bulk being les^than i( 
w<onld have been; or the qna^ty of tisad^ ^ot being to 


wbioh the waete of oeaelHal*8abBthnoe it Ipbug qiadleipMli 
is blood'that wonld else have been cqcbitl^ing mn^lgEipl 
Ihubiiand viscera; and file grbyih*or fdx 
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lihat blood woiild have ^|iplied materials, is' lost. This 
phjsical reaction b^ing certaii^ the question is, whether 
the rain r^nltin^from the extra onltnre is ^nivaMit to 
the I988 P—wl^lher defect of bodijy growth, tr the want of 
that BtmotnraU|)eFfeo|i«n which rives yi^M and endurance, 
is ftompensated by the additionid knowledge acquired P ' 
When 'the excess of mental exertiqn is greater, there 
rdlow results far more serious; tellings not only agai^^l 
bodily perfecfioB, but against the perfection of thq brain 
itselfr It js^ physiological la-®, first pointed out by 
M. Isygr&rfSs. Hilaire, and to which attention has been 
iiawtfhy Mr. Lewes in his eSBay^in “ Dwarfs and Giants,” 
that therms angiirtagpnism bet^en growth and devehjpmmt. 
By growth, as ns?a in this antithetical sense, is to be 
nndefetood -incfeafse of size; by development, increase 0/ 
itructwe. And th^law is, that great activity in either of 
these processes involves retardation or arrest of the other. 
^ famliar example is famished by the cases of the 
^teiqdllar ^d the chrysalis. In the caterpillar there is 
ndtromely rapid augmentation of bull^ but the structure 
b SOaroefy at all more complex when ^e caterpillar is fuU- 
M^wn tham when it is small. In the chrysalis the bulk 
does not increase; on the contrary, weight is lost during 
this stage of the creature’s life; ^ut the elaboration of a 
more complex structure goes on with great activity. The 
antagonism, here so clear, is less traceable in higher 
qyeatnres, b^ause the two pfocesseS are cariied on together. 
But ’^re see it pretty well illustrated among ourselves when 
we oontras^ the sexes. A girl develbps in body and mind 
Pkpidly, and ceases to grow oompftrati'^ely eaply. A boy’s 
bi^ly B&d ynental deve^pment is slower, and his gro'vrih 
greater. At the age when the one is mature, finished, and 
having uU faoulties inofull play, ‘the other, whose vital 
energies have been more direoted towards increase of size 
is relatively inoompletfi . in* stmotnre; and shows it in 
a comparative awkwardne^ bodity and mental. Now this 
law is trug'bf eaim s^arato port the qrganiam, as weU as 
of the whole*The^hqprmi^y rapid advance# of any organ 
in, nqsaol of ktruoture,' inviglveB prematnre arrest of 
th'j %nd)^lis happens with jjpe c^gan of the mind 
't aa trith- any other organ. Ihe brai^ whirii 
ly years ig relatively la^ in mass but uh{K(rfect 
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in straoii]^, wiQ, if required fo per^rm its fnnctions ^th 
Tmdoe aotivity, undergo a strtootnnl adranoe greater tlun 
is ^jpn^i^te to its ag^;*but tdie ulthqate effapt -trOl be a 
falling of the size and power thlii jromd else baTe 

been attained. And this is a ^n^cause^probabty the 
obief cause—whj preoooions ohildi^, aSuTjoui^ irn* up 
to a certain time were cairji^g all before them, so often 
,^p short and disappoiift the high hopes of their parenif. 

» But these relblts of over-education, disastrous as thej 
are, «ra perhaps less disastrous than the effects pupdi|ped 
f)n the health—the undermined cbnstitntio^^ ^flie en feebled 
energies, the morbid /eel^^. Becent dllBpWijiBS itf 
physiology have shown how inimeiise.i^tbe d^Attenoo of, 
the brain over the funotioi^p of the body. Digestion, oir- 
cnlatidn, and tfarongh these all the organic processadl 
are profonndly aSected by cerebral excitehent. WhoA 
evet has seen repeated, as wa have, the experimentl 
first performed by Weber, showing the oonseqnenoe of 
irritating the vagus nerve, which connects the brain with 
the viscara—whoever has seen the action of the heu^ 
suddenly arrested by irritating this nerve; slowly reooi^ 
mencing wl)pn the irritation is suspended,; find aaln 
arrested the moment it is renewed; will nave a vi^d 
conception of the depressing infiuence ■vrtiicE an over¬ 
wrought brain exercims on the body. The effects thus 
physiologically explained, are indeed exemplified in 
ordinary expeiience. ffhere is no ohe bnt baa felt thd 
palpitation accompanying ho|)e, fear, ^n^er, joy—na oEe 
but has observed Saw laboured becomes the action of the 
heart when these feelings are violent. ,And though thsMa 
are many who have ne^er 'suffered that extreme emotional 
excitement which is 'followed hj amst ,of the Kea?P^ 
action and fainting; ^et every one knows th|pa to be 
cause and effect. It is a fimuliar &ct, too, thait distnrbanpe 
of the stomach restllts &om mentol excitement exceeding. 
A certain intensity. Loas of appetite ia a/9ommoli conaa-* 
qhenoe alik e of very plea^rabM and^ver^ paen|nl at^tea 
mind. When the ermt prodncipg a fl^vralne or 
pmnfnl atat^of mind oconn kherUy tfler a m#al, B hot 
UnfrOquently happena eithdb that the tten|aoh 
haa been eaten, or digeatl it w^h .grllt dim^ 
under tarotest. And aa every one who tare* B 
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mutti! can testify, Wen purely intelleotiLal action will* 
when ezoessfye, prodoce annlogons effects. I^w the rela¬ 
tion between bra^ and body '^ioh is so manifest in .these 
eCEtreme ^es,, ^olds equally in ordinal}^ *le|B-iSarked 
cases. JnslS as these violent bat temporary cerebral 
euitements prodncea'Violent bnt temporary disturbances 
of thb vjagera; so do the fees violent nut chronic cerebral 
ekoitements prraace less violent bnt chroiiic viscergl 
disturbances.. This ns not simply an iSference ;-rit is»a 
truth to which S.very mescal man can bear witness; and 
it*iB one to Which a lt)Dg and Bad^experience enables ns 
to gifannwtf^oiml testimony. VarioUB degrees and forms 
of bodily derangement, oftSn taking years of enforced 
idleness t% set ^r^ally ria^ /eault from this prolonged 
over.,ezeition of mind. SolnetimeB the heart is cbhefly 
afieSted: habitual palpitations; a pulse much enfeebled'; 
and very generally a diminution in the number of beats 
from seventy-two to sixty, or even fewer. Sometimes the 
conspicuous disorder is of the stomach; a dyspepsia 
whi«^makSB life a burden, and is amenable to ^o remedy 
but time. In many cases both heart and stomach are 
Ipplioated. Mostly the sleep is short und Jbroken. And 
’%ry generally there is more or less mental depres¬ 
sion. , • 

Consider, then, how ^eat must he the damage inflicted 
by undue miental excitement on children and youths. 
More or less of this constitutional disturbance will inevit- 
rtily, follow aiia|xertion Of brain beyond the normal 
amount; and when not so exceSBivd#ii to produce absolute 
,}^neBS, is sore to entaiLa slowly odcumnlatipg degeneracy 
of physique. With a small &nd faatidions appetite, an 
imperfect digestiom Sudsan enfeeblbd circulation, how can 
the develdjoiiJg bony flourish P The dne performance of 
wery ■vSal process d^pdnds on on adequate supply of good 
Mood. ,Witboat enough good bl(}Od, no gland can secrete 
properly, no v^us can fftUy disojiarge its ofiice. Without 
enOngb gtjod blood, no nerve, muscle, membrane, or other 
tUsde cpB be efficid^tlT repa ^4 Without enough good 
blood, growth willmeiwcr to sound nor sufflbient. Judge, 
ths&i^PW bpd mvtiibe oAsequences when to a grow- 
QBiaSbdy the stodthch cupplies blood that is 

’deloifl^ ^ quantity aha poor in qualify; while 
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litated propels this p^r ana scanty Uoo^%rith 

unnatural alowness, ’ 

u all who investigate the sifptter mnst admit, 
physical,degeneracy is a conseqnence o& pzcenive friiody,' 
how grave i#the condemnation to be ^a8sed*on this «ram- 
nung-system aboV^exem]:dified. ft«iB # terrible mistake, 
from whatever point of new ibgarded. ^It is^ inisl^o in 
flo far as tbe mere acmiii^ment of knowledge 'is coneemM. 
For Ae mind, like the body, cannot assimilate beyon^-a 
certfllrrato; and if jon ply it with facts fester that it oen 
^eimilate them, thejaove soon rejected agkinat insleatftof 
being bnilt into the inte^ectnal fabric, they fS&ect^ of re^, 
collection after the passing of lihe examin|itign fortthift ih^ 
got np. It is a mistake too, becoBse it teifds tomalte 
rdistastefulr Either tnongh the painful assooiationik 
dtced by ceaseless meutal toil, or through4he ahnormak 
state of brain it leaves behind, it ofted generates an aver-1 
sion to books ; and, instead of that subsequent self-caltore' 
induced by rational education, there comes oontinjied re¬ 
trogression. It is a mistake, also, inasmuoh'ta it ossumeii 
that the acquisition of knowledge is everything; and fidV| 
gets that a npich faiore important thing is the organlsitilik 
of knowledge, for which time and Bppntaneons MiinkSig' 
Sre rSqaisite. - As Humboldt remarks res^jeEting the pro¬ 
gress of intelligence iu^ueral, that “ ^he lilterpretation of 
Hatnre is obscured when the description languishes under 
too great an at^sunnlat^n of insulateikfacts so, it maybe 
remarked respecting the progt^ssof in^iuidqal intelligenSe, 
that the mind is oiiwbiirdened and hampered 1^ an excess 
of ill-digested informatign. It is mot the kno^edgo sto^j^ 
np as intellectual*fat*wKicb is of value; but that whior 
is turned into intellectual moscfe. ’ Tjie mistake goes sMli 
deeper however. Evep were the mtem good Is nrodocin# 
intellectual efficiency, which i^ fe ncrj>; it would sciUbe 
because, as we have shown, «t if fetal to that .v^nr'of 
vhynqiu needful to make intelltotnal trailing availahle hi 
the straggle of life, l^ose ^dio, in eageinsssto coltlvato 
t^eir pupils’ minds, are reckless qf their J>odiqi^ flo not 
remember flmt snocesa in fhs. wqrid depen^ more on 
energy than on informatffin; uid dihah h ppUi^ 
cramming with ioformatinn undermindr enera^'fi. ^ 
defesthig. ' The strong will snd'unlaring aotnng diM 
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abTindant animal vigoor, g 9 for to cotnpensata eran greaC 
defects of edncation; ai^-trlieli'^joiped with that qnite 
Weqnate edaoatiija'whioh maj^a obtained w^^ntaKocri- 
ndng hearth, they ensure an eas^ tioto^ oV^^enipetitors 
enfeebled by bxoess^e ^tud^ :'prC4%i^v^ though 

they may be. ’ ^tf^GoAparativefy lrtnal.l»aand ■ffiiiigadq engine, 
worked at.high,$>;eesure, will do :^re tli^ a latge and 
well-fimahed one itorked at low-pressn'ra What folly is it, 
then, while finisj^ing the'engine, so tO' damage the boiler 
t^t ^t will not generate ste^ f Once mc^, the system is' 
a mistake,•a84nvolTing“a false estuflate of trelfare in life. 
Evengwyi^sing it were a m^ns ^^o'worldly success, instead 
Of ^"fiieai^ to tioiildly failnre, ye^, in the entailed ill-health, 
it'wovild inftict a more than equivalent curse. Wljat boots 
it to’ iave attained wealth, if the wealth is accompanied by 
ceaebless aUtnente P What is the worth of distinotion, if 
it has brought hyp^hondria with it P Surely no one needs 
telling that a good digestion, a bounding pulse, and high 
spirit^ are elements of happiness which no external ad- 
vantf^ges cadr out-balance. Chronic bodily disorder casts a 
%loom' over the brightest prospects; while the vivacity of 
sbronzi^heal^h gilds even misfortune. We eontend, then, 
\Sat ttds over-education is vicious in every way—vicious, os 
giving knowJMge that will soon be forgotten; vicious, as 
produoiag a disgufit for knowledgS; vioions, as neglecting 
that organisation of knowledge which is more important 
>than its acquiation’l vicious^, as wsakenin'g or destroying 
that energy wittisqt which a trained intelleot is useless; 
vicious, as entailing that ill-health for"’which even success 
^onld nqt*’compepBate, and w^io^ mokes failure doubly 
intter. » , ' 

a "On womsta ^ effects Of this foining system are, if pos- 
fsible, even °more injuriquB *b»n oi^ men. Being in great 
tneasura uebarred from thote vigorous and enjoyable es^er- 
dsos of bod/ by which bo/s>miligate the evils of mcoessive 
^Btudv, girls leel^these evils in their iiill,iatensi1y. blei^thA 
mqdn smablpnjv^rtiDn of then) who grow up.^ieB-made 
'’add lfbal>^..<]pi the mle, angoliav fist-olmsted ladies, 

sq abgndagt in, London ^bavnn^roomB, we see mvefEsot of 
.fd)papati«vun^iev^ b/ yonthM and 

dsgeneraOT hinders tHeir wrffM Wilfe mpre 
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ft) make iheir daughters attractive, aotUd sc^ifeeli^ri^BeA 
coTixse more fatal thottsthie, vtdtioh saorifipwHhe^^D^j. to 
the mt«d., ^Qtther thej'di^giud the taitaa of ^ 'o|^asite 
sex, or else their caz^ption .of those pasftS Js 
Men care little for, eradition in wonvn; h^t /ei^att^ for 
phTsicsl .peaatf, gCod natture; an|^ aoodQ sense. 
canqaeats does ilie hlae-sb^ki^makB i^sohgl^'hAr eat^* 
Bwe knowledge of phlstoryr What ihan oter &ilL in lovft 
a woman because she understood Italian’P Whera 
thj Edwin who was brought to ^nlina’^ f^ b^ hm 
German?- But rosy oleSks and laughing Bye8*Bre ^fwiw 
attractions. A finely *raand«d figure draVs ’’hjlr^iring 
gla:we8. The liveliness aisl good humous that o vifiowing 
heauA produces, go a great- Way to-^Wrds establishihg* 
attadhments.. Eveiy one knows cases where bodilyper* 
factions, in the absence of all other reoqpLmendktions, htyih 
incited a passion that carried all before, it; hut searoely 
any one can point to a case where intelleotitSkl acquire¬ 
ments, apart from moral or ph;^car attrjjmtes,*’have 
aVoused, suish a feeling. The truth is,' tluit out of the manj^ 
elements uniting ip various propoitions to prodnc^ ina 
man’s breast ■the complex emotion ball lolft^'.rab 
strongest are those .produced by physical at^|aCtio|i^; tUe 
next in order of slreagth are those prodnoM by'moral 
attractions; the wealq^r are thoiM proauced'hyintellectnal 
attractions ; 8md.eve^itheBe are dependent less dn aequited 
knowledge thanflk natural faonlfy—quifiknqps, wit, iiwgh^ 
If any think Ihft assp^Sim a dero^tor^ fine, and inmgn 
against the'masonlinevhwacter for being tbns ijjvayed;’we 
reply that they little knqiw jrhat tfiey sag when they thue- 
call in question the tligine ordinatiens. Even wede theijg 
nu obvious iSn^aulng in the arrangfmentswe irnght be sure 
that some important end WBS sutofrved. But tneeaeaning 
is qpite obvious to those whnexamine. • When wu remAnbeg 
that onie..of Bature’s ends, or rathfir her supreiftw end, is 
of postof^j i durther that, in so &r as pfist^ty 
.exe. 'cbtwcraed, M omnvated inftUigepoe on a, rad 

of little Wn^sino^its desoendanM.wlU die oaf 
m a geuerhtionor twQi ^jd^nvendly tfiatagOoAykgiiqiMip 
however the aoctjntWyinS; mettfa|lpeD<iowmspi^^ 
worth n^ipnnii}^ t)eca^, tnroughAut.ftimre 
the majc be indefix^te^ dftbk^d^^liNs 
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serceiVs bair important is Intlaxioe of inatlnotB aboTa° 
lefloribed. . Bnt, adyantage apaft, the instinota being thoB 
leJanced, ii is folfy to persist in a system wilich Mder* 
alines a ^'rl’s gA&titntion that-it may overload bef memory. 
Educate as hi^ly as noesible—-the b%her the better—pro- 
riding no bodily injn^ is centailed (ahd we may remark, 
n passing, "that a sumoiently high letandard' might be 
■•ached were ^ the parrotTfacnliy cultivated less, and tlS 
imnan faculty mere, and were the discipline extended over 
;hait new wast^ period between leaving school and being 
narried). But to educate in sntjji manner, or to ench 
ixtentTas^ produce physicad degeneracy, is to defeat the 
thief end dor w&ieh the toil and^cost and anxiety are snb- 
flitted to. By snhpeoting 'their dan^htere to this high- 
iresBtlre sysijm, parents frequently rum their prospects in 
ife. Besides inflicting on them enfeebled health, with all 
ts pains and disabiUties and gloom; they not unfieqnentlj 
loom them to oeUbacy, 

" ^ , 

^ The physical education of children is thus, in various 

mwa, senonsly faulty. It errs in defqtient feeding; in 
leooieat olothing; in deficient exercise (aihong girls at 
.east); tknd in excessive .mental application. Considering 
ihe ngime as'a whole, its tendency ^ too exacting ; it aslm 
Soo mnoh and give^tra little. In the extent to which it 
^es tho vital ener^es, it makes the juVenile fife far more 
ilge the adult life than it shonlif be. if overlooks tba 
imth^ihat, as in tB9 fmtus the entire 'dtality is expended 
U growth—^ in the infant, the ex^nditnre of vitality 
ii^^growth is so great as fb leav 0 >eiitreiii,ely little for either 
^Ijyaioal dr mental actioi^ so throughout childhood and 
)onth, growth is the dominant requirement to which all 
ithers m»tbe snbordinaiied: a requirement which dictates 
die giving df mnoh ‘and the taldng away of little—-a 
neqniremfflif which, therefbro,'restricts the exertion of body 
Ind .mind in proportion to the‘rapidity of growth—a 
^nirement* iwon penni& ths .mental and physical 
utivities Ao iifisreasa Only aft &Bt as the rate of growth 
liminiahed." - • 

| Tha^B t*PndIs ^ Uiis high-ps^n:^ education is that it 
rSAml’fitim onr passing phtse of divil^tion. In primitive 
kilned^ If^en agjjpsssiqji and dafeaoe ifere the leading aqoial 
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octmtias, fiodilj vigoor 'mtilf its BccompanTUig coanro 
were the desiderata; and ^en ednoatipn was almost whoUj 
|)hy^al\ 4nental cnltivanon was litfte oar^ for, and 
mdeed, aS in feudal ages, was often trsatitf yith oontempt. 
But now that onr state is relatir^ psaqoM—now that 
mnscular power is df use for little else than manufd tabdtu, 
while social success of mearlj every kind dhi^nds riiry 
mueh on mentalepower; onr Vacation has become almost 
exolngiyely mental. Instead of respecting'the body and 
Snoring the mind, we .now teBpect the minded agaste 
the body. Both the^ attitudes are wrong. We do not 
yet realize the truth that as,4n this life of ours, the |IVyBi(»l' 
underlies the mental, the*mental must mtsbe davemp^ at 
the espense of the physical. The aioient and modeft^ 
conceptions must he combined. ^ ' 

Perhaps nothing wUl so much hasten the time when' 
body and mind -^1 both be adequately cared for, as a 
diffusion of the belief that the preservation of health is a 
duty. Pqw seem conscions that there is SAch a Aing as 
physical morality. Men’s habitual words and acts imply 
the idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies as* 
they please. Disorders entailed % disobedience to NatnSsIs 
dictates, they regard simply aB,grievBncgB: not as the 
effects of a condnot mqre or less nagitions.* Though the 
evil consequences inflicted on their dependents, and on 
future generation#, Qie often as great^ OS thole caused by 
crime; yet thiy do nit think ^emselv^s in any degyea 
criminal. It is tme that, in the'case f){ dmnkenneli, the 
vioiousnesa of a bo'dily ti^sgreesion is ncqgniaed; bat 
none appear to ipfer'Chat, if tins bodily traoSjzrei^si^IlP 
vicious, so too is every bo^y transgression., Tne£act^i|^' 
that all breacbes of the laws of health aee fhyrical «fl 4 
When this is geneidUy seen, tbsn, and petuafs not till 
then, will the ^ysioal trainiiig of ‘the youdg reojiva iba 
attention it deserves. 
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